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Honourable Sir, 


HERE is not any of Ari- 
i ſtotle's Writings wherein 
that Ancient Author ſeems 

F to have been more Elaborate, then 
3 in his four Books of Rhetoric, 
! And this the Famous Philoſopher 
* does in ſome Meaſure acknow- 
$ ledeg in his laſt Piece, which is dedi- 
cated to Alexander the Great, and 
written 


_ The Epiſtle Dedicatory, 


written in Obedience to his Com- 


 mands.. Which mage him doubt- | 


leſs employ «he choiceſt of- his 
thoughts to gratife ſo Excellent a 
Prince. Nor 1s it to be thought | 
that Ariſtotle decm'd it. a imall Hos 
ppur _to be lo Illuftriouſly Patro- 
mz d. $4.9 ry \ | 7 
The Emwlatipn , gl the Engliſh 


' Verſion to approach as near as might 


be to the Greek Original, and to 
follow the Authors Example, em- 
bolden'd this Addreſs to your Ho- 
nour. For they were not the Pe- | 
dantic Rudiments of Rhetoric, which | 
Ariſtotle offex'd to | one; that | had | 
been his Royal Pypil, bur the moſt 
ſubſtantial Part, which he there- 
fore fits and apprapriates to. the 


Praclical Management: of Human 
Life. As knowing the: Potent Ef- 
feds of Learned Eloquence./in;.the 
Condudt of all Great Aﬀairs, whe- 
ther at the Council Bord, ar in 
the Field. What 
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T he Epiſtle Dedicatory, 

What then was once thought wor- 
thy the acceptance of a Prince, ſeeks 
now for Harbour in your Honours 
Favour. For where ſhould Learn- 
ing, when Important, ſeck for Pa- 
trronage, but to a Perlon ſo well 
acquainted with Her, as your ſelf ? 
The Greateſt Glory and the Grea- 
teſt Juſtice ſhe can do her ſelf, is to 
lay her humble offering at the Feer 
of Honour and Vertue. Accom- 
pliſhments, which you your ſelf fo 
conſpicuouſly inherit by a long de- 


{cent of Famous Anceſtry. Story , 


that near will dye, admires Irclazd 
once govern'd with applauſe by 
Great and Prudent Sidney ; no leſs 
Famous for the Oyverthrow of Shane, 
Oneal and all his Rebel Crew. Nor 
can Time deface the Memory of Sr. 
Philip, of whom Thuanus , Juvenss 
irtute , ingenis ſolertia &3* eruditione 
preſtans 3 nor of his Siſter the Coun- 
tels of - Pembrook, once the Orna- 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory, 


ment of her Age. And if your 
Noble Father excell'd in Learning 
and Philolophy, well may we 
ſay, your lelf the Son of ſuch a 
Parcnt have rais'd your ſelf no leſs 
Conſpicuous Monuments of your 
Wiſdom and Prudence , both at 
home and abroad ; while the Deep 
Aﬀairs of late Negotiation and 
Treaty ſtill Crown'd your Tranſ(- 
actions with eminent ſucceſs, 

No wonder then that Alexander 
and Ariſtotle dubious what entertain- 
ment they may find in Engliſh Dreſs, 
make their Applications to your 
Honour, for a new Paſs-Port through 
the Common-wealth of Learning ; 
ſince their Fate depends upon your _ 
Pleaſure. F 

For my own part, I was glad * 
of the Opportunity , not knowing + 
(though under ſome Relation to ;; 
the Noble Blood of the STD-'% 
NETS) how I might approach | 

your | 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


your Preſence in better Company, 
or that could better excuſe the Pre- 
| ſumption of 


(Honourable Sir) 


Your Honours moſe 


obliged and Devoted 


Servant, 


H. GC. 


THE 


PREFACE 


TO THE 


READER 


= E Univerſality of Thmgs is | 


diſ cernd in Three places; In | 


this (an h wg Fe Fabric o Heaven | 


artd- Earth*: then afdin it ſhews it . 


ſelf in the Mind as in a Looking Glaſs ; 


and laſtly m Oration or Speech , 
which is a kind of Image repreſenting the 
Minds 0 % For neither is there any 
thing i inthe World, nor in the Mind, which 


is the other World, or which can be con- 
ceiv'd by the Mi 1d, about which Ocation 
or Sgnce does not 11 ſome Meaſure or other 
exerciſe it ſelf. Wonderful therefore is 
the Force and Prevalency of Oratory, to 
Transfer and delineate in the Eively Co- 

lours 


The Preface. 


| lows of Words, as in a Pifture, the whole 
| Spettacle of Nature into the Mind and 
Senſes of him that bears thee,by which means 
the knowledge of things is as it were embo- 
dy'd and transform'd into the Mind it ſelf, 
and all things are made one and incorpora- 
ted with it. A Faculty which is both one and 
the ſame , and lyes in a narrow compaſs, 
which way ſoever it may be mate uſs of. 
And therefore they do ill that load it with 
{ an Infinite Croud of Precepts. Since the 
1 Whole force of it conſiſts in conceiving in 
1 the Mind, in expreſſmg by V/ords, and tn 
Conforming to the Auditory. The Know- 
ledge of Hduman Cuſtoms, Civil Inſtituti- 
ons, of all Hiſtories, of the whole Series 
of Antiquity and of all things in Nature, 
flows from hence, as from a Copious Founs 
tain. However there is no great difficuls 
ty in conceiving, provided we be watchful 
and attentively diligent to ſtore up im our 
Minds the Force and Moments of Human 
Tranſaftious, and to obſerve carefully the 
Nature of things : Which is the True 

; Fountain 
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The Preface, 


Fountain of Elocution. For all things 


imprint their forms and ſhapes in the Mind, | 


and leave certain footſteps of themſelves 


o 
o 
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behkmd, which are imprinted by Nature. | 


Which be that takes notice of while they are | 
before him , ſhall recall 'em the more eaſi- | 
ly to mud being paſt, and from thence ſhall | 
be able to jorm to himſelf the Forms and 1- | 
mages of things as often as neceſſity requires. | 
In expreſſton there is a great Proclivity or |, 


Proneneſs, if the Things be well conceiv', | 
and imprinted, if the Mind of the Orator, | 
Which i the Speftator, Obſerver, Arbutra» | 


tor and Judge of Things be furniſhed with | 
good judgment. For the Toggue, the 
Lips and Countenance all move according 
to the Habit of the Mind. Therefore | 
they miſtake, Who believe Elocution to be 
the Force of Words, which # the Strength 
and Efficacy of the Mind. For which 
Reaſon , this is a ſhort Maxim, T hat 
He who will ſpeak according to the Habit 
of the Mind, =_ take care in the fiſt 
place rightly to adurn and perf his mind, 


In 
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In conforming to the Auditory there is 
Imure difficulty; and this is that which has 
{produc d ſuch an infinite number of Pre- 
Icepts. For we ſee the vaſt Variety of 
 UTimes, of Places, Perſons , Cauſes and 
{Moments of T bings. Thenfore ſeeing 
the Former require a kind of Civil and 
{Boundleſs Exercitation ; This is to be 
Jobtain'd from converſmg with Men, 
 Yand from the Cuſtoms of Nations , and 
' Fo be learnt from our Infancy. Now 
Twhether Cicero has rightly comprebended 
Tbeſe things, in thoſe few words V Vhat ? 
1V Vherein ?: Art what time ? and how 

o be ſpoken ? the Orator #5 to zake 
are. Ariſtotle does the ſame bere, diſ- 
Fourſing of the Firſt, in the firſt place, of 

onfortnity in the next,and of Exprel- 
10n in his Third Book. 

And now ſhould we go about to ſpeak in 
raiſe of the Author, as it is the Cuſtom of 
oſt Interpreters,we might juſtly fear the 
ame Reproof as was given to him that 
pent abou to applaud Hercules, amony 
the 
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the Lacedzxmomians . For who, cry'd 


they, is there among us that has the leaft | 


Evil Thought of Hercules, or that does 
not clreedy reverence and adore him, as 
being aſcrib'd into the Number of the Im- 
mortal Gods ? For ſuch is the High B- 
ſteem of Ariſtotle in the World , and bi 
Authority among Men,that it would bc a vain 
thing to make any farther Encomiums 
upon bisWit and Learning the Profound- 
neſs of his Knowledge, or bis Diligence in 
explaining what he Wrote; and whom 
therefore Tully alſo allows to be the 
Prince of all Philoſophers. 


Ariflotle's 
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Ariſtotle's 
RHETORIC - 


Theodedtes. 


BOOK L 


CHAP. I. 
That Rhetoric and Logic treat 0 f the ſame Sub* 
jet. That they who treated of Rhetoric 


left fore, did not rightly underſtand it, and 
of the Benefit of Rhetoric. 


Hetoric and Laps arc near of kin 
the one to the other: Fot both treat 
of the ſame things, which are in a 
manner known by all Mam, and- 
belong ro no ach Science. | ' And 

therefore one 'way ot other all Men | patticipate 

of both ; ſccing that all People by ome means 
or other endeavour to find out and maintain an 

Argument, or to impeach and defend; which 

B many 
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many do raſhly ard without Experience, many | 
throuch Excrciic, and leveral naturally and ha- 

bitually. Which being, cicher way'to be done, 

itis appaiciit thar there is a way and method to | 
be tound out, to which the matter may be re- | 
duc%d when both attain their Ends, as well they | 
who proceed accordin to the dictate of Nature, | 
as they who learch into the cauſes and reaſons ot 
what they do; which all will grant to be the! 


Office ot Arr. Whoever therefore till thistime 


have compoy?l the Art of Eloquerc:,have found | 
out bnt a {mall part of it; tor when only Art 
prevails to gain Credit and Belicf by Pcriwaſion, 
other things are only ad.litioval ; thev make no# 
mc.tion of Luthymemcs, which arc the Sincws off 
Per{wation , but make a great pudder about! 
thotethings which are little to the purpole. For 
Crimination, Compathon, Angcr aud thoſe 04 
ther atteCtious ot the Mud arc nothing to they 
buſincls, but only ſcrve to move the Judges} 
And therctore as it is the cuſtom ininanv Citics 
e/pccially fuch as arc governed by good Laws, it 
the lame were oblcrv*d in Judgments, they would 
have nothing lett for them to lay. For fo al 
People partly believe it ſhould be ordain'd by tix 
Law ; partly they retain the {ame Conſtitution 
io {pcak nothig trom the purpole; as in the 
Arcop.gns, wherein they did weil. For it 1s ne 
wav laudabl- to pervert a Judg by moving hi 
tw Anger, Envy or Pity. Which is no mort 
thei it a Man ſhould pretend ro make uſc of 
Rule, and bend it crooked. Bclides rhat whe 
e\ cr (cts up a Cortrover.v, has n» more to d( 
then to demonſtrate whether rhe thing 1s, or 
not 4 whether it were or wetc not done > No 
where 
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whether the At were preat or of little Conle- 
uence, whether juſt or unjuſt, whatever the 
Cain has not diſtinguiſh*d, that the Judg 
ought ro know, and not to learn from him that 
propounds the Controverſy. Therefore it is con- 
venient that good and wholeſome Laws ſhould 
make a diſtinction of all thoſc things themilelves, 
and leave as few as pollible to the opinion of the 
Judges. Firſt, becauſe it is more caſy to find one,or 
uta tew Prudent Perſons that arc able ro make 
ood Laws, and give true Judgment then many: 
Fa the next place, Laws are made by ſuch as take 
long time to con(1der. Flac 2ments arc ſuddenly 
pronounc'd, and therefore it is a difficult thing 
rightly to diſpence what is juſt and prohtablc. 
Bur this is the chictcſt thing of all to be conſ1- 
dcer'd, that the judgment of the Lepiflator docs 
not conhne it (el 9a, oro and things Preſent, 
bur dilates and cxtends to Univerſa's, and things 
to come. But the Senator and the Judg detcr- 
mine of things definite and preſent. Whence it 
happens that thcir own aft«tion, or hatred, or 
private advantage intervening, they make but a 
MEtaent enquiry into the Truth - whil: their 
ſudgmentsare ſway*d by their own gain or lots. 
So that as to other things, as alrcady has been 
laid, the leaſt power of determining that may 
bc 15 to be left to the Judg ; bur whethet done or 
not done, whether it be or not be, will come to 
pals ornot, all this of neceſſity muſt be ſubmit- 
red to his Determination ; ſince it is impollible 
for a Law-giver to make ſufficient Proviſion in 
fuch Caſes. Which being ſo, it is apparent that 
they reach thoſe things that arc quite from the 
purpoſe, who treat of other things, as what the 
B 2 Procme; 
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Proeme, what the Narrative ought to contain, 
or any one of the other parts. For therein they 


ecach us no more then how to diſpoſe the Mind + 
of the Judg this way or that way. Butas to ar- | 
tificial Perſwvaſion they inform us nothing, that | 


15, how a Perſon may become a good Argumen- 


tator. Secing therctore there is the ſame Me- | 


thod tobe uvd in popular Orations, as in Plead- 
ivgs atthe Bar, and that it is much more noble 


and of greater uſe tobe a popular Orator, then | 


a litigions brangler about Contracts and private 
Bargains, they do ill in being fo (ilent as to the 
former, ſo voluminous as to the latter, believing 
It 15 of lels concernment to be cxtravagant in 


pular Arguments, and leſs wile and fubtilty in that :: 


then in Bar-Pleading, as being more common. 


For in the former the Judg derermins of what in ' 


part concerns himſclt; fo that there is no more 


requir'd then ro demouſtrate the thing to be, as 


the Adviſer ſays. But in cauſes of Meum and 
Ta m that will not ſuffice where it is neceſſary 
to take the Ears of the Hearer ; tor the Judg- 
ment is to be of other Mens concerns : So thar 
while they conſider their own profit, and hear 


OI, 1 8; Wor Dag 


with tavour, they give themſelves up to the | 
Pleader, but make no determination. There: | 


tore in many places the Law forbids digretſions 


from the Marter, and there ar? prop exactly ? 


oblerve that Law. But ip regard it is manifeſt 


that the artificial way relatcs and confiſts in Pers- | 
ſwaſion, and rhat Periwaſion is a kind of De- 
monſtration, (for then we chicflv believe a thing} 
v. hen we ſuppoſe it to be demonſtratcd,) and for | 
that Rhetorical Demonſtration is Argument ; 
whichif I may lo ſay, isthe moſt powerful way 

of 
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of Perſwaſion ; and tor that Argument isa a ccr- 
rain Syllogilm, and ſccing all Syllogilms arc un- 

deration of Logic, _ inwholc 
or in patt; it is manifeſt that he who cau molt 
readily find out of what, and how a Syllogilm 


is Compoy'd, willprove the ſharpeſt Argumen- 


cator, clpecially Underſtanding in what things 
Enthymemes are of chicteſt ulc, and how they 
difter from Logical Syllogilms. For the ſame 
Conſideration will find out what is true, and 
what is like to Truth. For Men arc ſufficiently 
inclin'd to Truth, and for the moſt parr attain 
twrthe Truth. Wherctorc he who attains calily 
to Probability by conjecture , takes the lame 


- 


courſe ro find out the Truth, Why therefore 


\ others have been ſa nice about things which are 
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nothing to the purpole, and why they haye made 
:udicial Pleading, the SubjcCt of their Labour is 
hs eg 

ow Rhetoric istherefore uſeful, becauſe that 
by Nature thoſe things that are juſt and true, arc 
much berter then their Contraries ; and therefore 
if Judgments be not properly and conveniently 
made, there is a neceſſity of their failing, and 
being ealily refured; the conſequence of which is 
nothing bur diſgrace and reproof. Beſidcs it is not 
an caly thing to perſwade ſome Men with all our 
ralking , tho! we have never ſocxquiſite a Krow- 
ledg oft the thing ; (for the Spec of InftruQti- 
on 15 that which proceeds from Knowledg) which 
being ſo difficult, if not Impolhible, there is a ne- 
ceſliry of procuring the Impreſſions of Belict and 
Reaſon from common things, as we have alrea- 
dy ſaid in our Topicks concerning Haranguing 
to the unskillful Ws i Nor is it amiſs _ 
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be able ro perſwade contrarics, as in Syllogiſ| 
not that we ought to perſwade thoſe things that 
arc evil, but that we may not be Ignorant how 
they ſtand in Comperitonwith Truth, and when 
ſuch Arguments are unjuſtly made ulc of by 0- 
thers, that we may be able to returc ?2Lm. Now 
of all the other Sciences none conclude comrarics 
Sullogittically, except Rhetoric and Logic z tor 
thev both diſcourſe of Contrarics ; tho? 'tis not 
lo with their Subjects ; but always thole things 
whicharc naturally be't and trueſt,arc much more 
tr for Argument, and moſt proper to per{wade. 
Morcover it would be very abſurd that it ſhould 
be a tiigrace for the Body not to be able to help 
It {elt, yct no ſhame tor a Mais reaſon co-be de- 
feftive, which is of morc ulc to Man then the 
detect of his Bodv. If it ſhould be objefted 


that it might prove ot verv ill Conſequence for a 
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Man to make a bad uſc of an effeftual power of + 


Realon, that certainly is no more then what is 
common to all things that are accounted good, 
unleſs Vertue it (elt ; hut more clpecially the 
Fate that attends thoſe things that are molt be- 
neficial to Mankind, as Strength , Health , 
Riches, and Command. For he that makes a 
juſt uſe of thele things is commonly a great Be- 
nct:Qtor ; bur he that abules thoſe advantages, 
ot-4imes becomes a public Peſt. Now then that 
Rheroric is not under any certain and Detcrmi- 


nate kind, but as Logic is, and equallv uſctul, is | 


apparent by what we have ſaid. For. perſwaſjon 
it felt is not its Duty, but to fee what may be 
appolitely made ule of for convincement upan 
ercry Subject, as in all other Arts and Sciences; 


For it is not the Office of Phylic to create my 
| | lt 
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but as far as it 1s pothble to rctorm an ill habit z 
tor it 1s potlible ro Cure thoſe, that it is impoth- 
bleto rcſtorc to a lanc C onltitution, In like man- 
neritis alſo the part of Rhetoric to conſider what 
is Perſwaſ1rve and what is probably convincing,as 
of Logic rodiicern what is a Syllogyim, and what 
a {ecming Svilogilm. For a cavilling Diſpurans, 
is ſuch not in force of Argument, but in pre c- 
leftion. On the other (ide, one Man ſhall be a 
Rhctorician by vertue of his Knowledg, another 
by EleQion. Bur no Man ſhall be a good Loyi- 
cian by Prc-cletion, bur by the force of his As- 
guments, Now therctorc as to this ſame Mcthod 
it ſelf, wc ſhall endeavour to make out how and 
by what Principles we may attain to what we have 
propounded, beginning again with the definition 
of Rhetoric. 


CHAP. IL 


What Rhetoric is ? what its Subjett ? how 11 re- 
lates to Logic ?. and of what Things Orattonchiet- 
ly conſiſts ? 


E T Rhetoric therefore be a Power or Fa- 
culty, to conſider in every Subject what 15 
therein C..ntain'd proper to perſwade. For this is 
the Dnty of no other Science. For particu- 
cular Arts are both Doctrinal and Perſwaſtve, as 
to what is their Subje&t; as Phylic in reference 
ro Hcalth or Sickneſs ; Geometry in reterence to 
B 4 Badics 
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Bodies and thcir Accidents, and Ar.thmetic in 
reference to Numbers, afd {o of the reſt of the 
Arts and Sciences. But Rhetoric makes it her 
Buſineſs to con(1der the probability, or truth of 
the thing propounded whatever it be. And there- 
fore we lay it hasnot any proper and peculiar 0- 
cration upon any pcculiar Genus. Now of 
Prook or Convincements, ſome are without 
Art, others Artificial. Thole I call done with- 
out Art, which wc never ſtudy tor, Artificial, 
thoſe that arc invented by 1" and Mcthod ; 
{o that it behoves usot thele rwa ſorts, to make 
uſe of the one and invent the other, Now ot 
thoſe Proofs which Reaſon aftords us there arc 
three ſorts. Some in the Manners of the Speak- 
er ; ſome in thedilpolition ot the Hearer, ſome 
in the Oration it (elf, by vertue of irs Demon- 
ſtration or Probabiliry of Demonſtration. Con- 
vincement by manners is when the Oration is {o 
pronounc'd that the Orator may be thought a 
pcrion worthy to be credited. Far we belicve the 
v ertuous more caſily and ſooner, and barely in 
all things ; bur abſolutely in thele things where 
there is not that Cerrainry, but a ſuſpence of 
Judgment, and difficulty of Determinatian, in 
regard of the various opinions of Men. However 
this ought to come to pals, out of ſome reſpeRX 
gain*d by the delivery ot the Oration, not out 
of Partiality,advancing the undeſcrv'd Credit of 
any Perſon. For then like lome Rheroricians, rhe 
donot place the probity of the Speaker in his Skill, 
which they look upon as no wav conducing to 
Convincement, but as it the chiet Argument ot 


perſwaſion lav in the vertuc of an Orator. 


' Agein thg Auditors believe in reſpe&t of them- 
t lelyes, 
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ſelves, when they find the Impulle of ſome at- 
feftion raivd in their Minds. For we do not 
give the ſame Judgments, when we grieve as when 
we are giad ; when we love as when we hate 
Concerning, which things the Writers now adays 
pretend topive Initrutions;z of which Particulars 
we ſhall ſay morc, when we come to diſcourſe 
ot the afteCtions. 
Convincement by the Orations themlelves is 
when we demonſtrate what is true, or what ap- 
pears to be ſo, by what is molt proper to per- 
lwadc in every Particular. Sceing then that all 
Convincements arile trom theſc things, it is ap- 
parent that all theſe three ought to be made uſe 
of, ro the end we may obtain the faculty of Rg- 
tiocivation, that we may be able to conſider the 
conditions and vertues which ought to give per- 
tection to Men, and as to the aetions that we 
may underſtand what they are, their ſeveral ſo 
and whence and how they ariſe, and from al 
theſe to make Syllogiſtical concluſions. So that 
Rhetoric ſeems to be a kind of ſhute growing out 
ol Logic, and t'1c doctrine of Mannersand may 
therefore juſtly be ſaid to be Political. Where- 
force alſo Rhetoric ſeems to Perſonate Politics ; 
and they whochallenge the knowledg of it, claim 
that knawledge partly through Ignorance, parr- 
ly through arrogance, and partly upon other 
human Reaſons ; for it is a kind of Parricleand 
Similitude of Logic, as we have ſaid in the bes 
vinning. For neither of both is the Science of. 
any thing determinate, but a ccrrain faculty 
and ability ro invent Arguments. Now as to 
their cfteftive Power, and how they relare one to 
another, enough has been ſaid, Bur as to thoſe 
WY things 
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things which are ſaid, or appear to be demon- 
ſtrated, there is one way to dothis by Indu&ion, 
another by Syllogiſm, or by that which ſcems to 
be a Syllogiſm. For Example is Induction, and 
an Enthvmeme a Syllogiſm : Now I call an Ez- 
thymeme a Rhetorical Syllogilm, and Example 
a Rhetorical Induction; ſince all Mcn prove by 
Demontration, producing cither Examples or 
Embymemes, and little cl{c beltde, So that it it be 
abſolutely neceſſary rhat he who makes ulc of a 
Syllogilm or InduCtion, muſt demonſtrate ſome 
ching, or ſome Perſon ; which is maniteſt trom 
our diſcourſe of Aralttics, by the lame neceliny 
muſt both thole be like to both thele. Now what 
isthe ditterence between Example and an Erthy- 
meme is maniteſt from the Topres. For there we 
have tormerly ſpoken of Syllogilm and Induction. 
Since if by many and like Arguments we ſhew the 
thing tobe {o, in the firſt there is Indution, in 
the latter Example. Bur where {ome things be- 
ing granted, there are ſome things elle that tor 
their ſakes happen to be not granted, in regard 
ſuch rhinos are cirher altogether or tor the moſt 
rt, the one 1s calld a Syliogilm, theother an 
'nthymeme, arid it is apparent that both are ro 
be commended in Rhetoric. For what has been 
laid in the diſcourſe of Method, holds good in 
theſe things; for as ſome ſorts of Rhetoric arc 
exemplary, others Enthymematical ; ſo ſome 
Orators move by Examples, others by Enthy- 
wemes. Therctore Orations contilting ot Exam- 
ples are no leſs perſwaſtve then others ; but En- 
thymematical Orations more diſtract the judg- 
ment then the former. Bur we ſhall enquire at- 


rcrwards into the cauſes of cither, and how = 
make 
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make ule of both ; at preſent let us examine 
chele verv things a little more plainly and diſtin*t- 


- ly. Sceing then that Perſwaſion is pertwaliyc 
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ro lome Body ; and this is immediately perſwa- 
jive of it (clt, the other becauſe it ſeems to be 
demonſtrated by ſuch Arguments; lecing allo 
that no. art inſpects into Singulars ; as Phy- 
lick docs not contider what is wholeſome 
tor Sorrates , Or Callizs , but what is tor 
every one, which is the true deſign of Art ; 
lceing moreover that Singulars are infinite , 
and not to be comprehended by knowledg ; 1o 
neither is Rhetoric to conſider what will convince 
cvery particular perſon, as Socrates, or Hippras, 
but what will convince the Genetality, as Logic 
allo does. For Logic allo makes uſe of Syllogilm, 
not trom whatever they tcc (tor ſome things ap- 
pear to Madmen;) but Logic raiſes her Syllogilm- 
trom ſuch things asſtand innecd of reaſon ; Rhe- 
coric argues upon thoſe things that tall under Con- 
ſultation. For ir is the duty of Rhetoric to diſ- 
couric of ſuch things about which we con(ult, 
and have no Art to direct us, and among ſuch 
Auditors that cannot ſee through multitude of 
things, nor diſcourle of things remote ; but we 
dilcourſe of things that ſeem poſthble to be 
brought about one way or another. For as to 
iuch things which it is 1mpoſhble they ſhould be 
otherwiſc, cither at preſent or for the Furure, no 
Man conlu!ts , at leaſt upon ſuch .a Suppoſt- 
tion, in regard there can be no conſultation 
concerning things that can not be otherwilc. 
But we reaſon and draw our Colleftions 
cither from what has been Collefted by 
Syllogi{ins before, or from things confus'd that 
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want the contraction ot —_ iſm, becauſe they 
do not {cem to be probable. which ſome are 


of that ſort as not ca(ily to be underſtood by rea- 


. ſon of their Prolixity, ler the Judg be never 


lo candid; and other things not convincing , 
23 neither being taken for granted, nor look?d up- 
on as probable. Wheretorc there is a necellity to 
make uſe as well of Enthymcme, as Example, to 
—_ things to be ſo, which may be otherwile; 
:xample requiring InduCtion, and Enthymeme 
Syllofiſm, and that from bur a tew or tewer things, 
hs the firſt Syllogiſm conſiſts of. For it there 
be any thing there which is perſpicuous, it is not 
ro be mention'd ; for the Auditor {upplics that 
himſelf. As when a Lacedemonan been 
victor in ſuch a game whercin he won the garland, 
it ſuffices to ſay, he was a Victor at the Olympic 
Games: but to ſav that he was crown*d becaulc 


he won the Prize at the Olimpic Games is ſuper- 


fAluous, there being no Man who is ignorant of 
the Vidtors being Crown'd. But becaule there 
are few neceſſary things from whence Rhetori- 
cal Syllogiſms -are drawn, in regard that many 
things which fall under judgment and dclibera- 
tion happen to be other wile, ſince Mcn conſulr 
and deliberate about what they have ro do, not 
of neceſſity, but bv choice ; therefore common 
Accidents are collefed from common Examples; 
neceſlary things are prov*d and perſwaded by ne- 
ceſſary Conlequences. Whence it is apparent, 
that of ole on trom whence Enthymemes 
are dravm, ſome are neceſſary, others ſuch as 
are {o for the moſt part: For Enthvmemes arc 
deduc'd from Probables and Signs:So that of neceſ- 
ſity, both of theſe muſt be the fame tothe _ 
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T har bcing probable that tor the molt part and \ 
moſt uſually happensro be ; noe ſimply, as ſome 
would have it to be ; but as being that, which 
in thoſe things that may be otherwiſc, has the 
ſame relation to Probable, as univerſal to parti- 
cular. Of Signs there are ſome that have the 
ſame Relation one to another, as ſingular to U- 
niverſal; others, as ſomcthing Univerſal to Par- 
ticular. Of theſe ſome are neceſſary, which are 
calld 7exwiew; but ſuch,asnot necetſary, have no 
name according to this Diſtinftion. I call thoſe 
neceſſary, out of which a Syllogiſm is Compogd 
which 1s therefore callPd an Argument. For 
when they believe there can be no contradiCtion of 
the thing Propounded,then they think they have 
brought a Texwiewr, or Sign thatthe thing is De- 
monſtrated, Limited, and Determin'd. Fot 
Tekmar, and Term or Limit ſignify both -the 
ſame thing in the anticnt Language. Now be- 
cauſe of ne lamc S:2x5, ſome hold oneto ano- 
ther as the ſingular to the Univerſal, as if we 
ſhould ſay ris a fignthat wiſe Men arc juſt, be- 
cauſc that Socrates being a wile Man was juſt. 
This is a Sign ; bur ſuch a one as docs not always 
hold good, tho' what was ſaid were Truth, for 
it cannot be Syllogiſtically concluded without a 
ContradiCtion. Bur thisneceflarily follows, ſuch 
a one is Sick becauſe he has a Fever. Such a 
one has had a Child , becauſe ſhe has Milk. 
Which isthe only Argument by Signs, when the 
Sign alone is {o true that it cannot be contradiCt- 
ed. The other ſort of Signs have the ſame re- 
lation one to another as the whole to the parr. 
As it a Man ſhould ay » ?risa fign he has a Fe- 
ver; tor he breathes ſhort, and yet this may be 
comradicted- 
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contradiQed, tho' it were true when lo laid. For / 
it happens that many who arc not troubled with : 
Feavers, breath ſhort. And thus tar whar is 
probable, what a 11gn, what an argumentative 
or conclulive {ign, and how they ditter one from 
another. We have alſo thewn that Example is 
Induftion, and wherein InduCtion conſiſts. Bur 
InduCtion isncitherasthe whole to the part, nor 
the part tothe whole, nor as the whole to the 
whole; but as the Part to the Part, and as the 
like ro1ts like, as being: both ſubjctt to the ſame 
Genus, tho' the one is more perſpicuous then the 
other. As for example, Dionyſus aftefted a T y- 
rarunicalGovernment,becaulc he requir'd a Guard. 
For P:/iſtratus, who attefted the fame before 
him, demanded a Guard, and whcit it wasgrant- 


ed him he became a Tyrant. In like manner 
Timagenes of Megara ; and whocver wcre known 


to have ated in that manner are examples to 
prove the Intention of Doxy/tas; while the thin 
wasin Conſultation whether to allow him a guar 
or no, and betore con knew the reaſon why he 
demanded it. All which Examples fall under 
the ſame general 7hole, that he who atte&s Ty- 
rannical Government, firſt demands a Guard. 
And thus much to ſhew from whence ſeeming 
Demonſtrative Proots may be drawn. 

Burthere is a great difference between Enthy- 
memes, and beſides there arc very tew that un- 
derſtand the method of Svllogiims in Logic. 
For ſome are appropriated ro the method of 
Rhetoric, asothers rothat 6: Logic ; ſome ap- 
pear in other Arts which are extant, others 1e- | 
ſerv?d for other Arts not invented. Whereforc 
they lye hid trom the Auditors, and they thar 

meddle 
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meddle with 'em more then is fitting, wander 
from themſelves. All which a further Explanati- 
on will make more maniteſt. 1 ſay therefore 
that Logical and Rhcorical Syllogiſms arc ſuch, 
to which we aſcribe theit common places. Theſe 
are ſuch as arc commonly reduc'd under the 
Heads of Juſtice ate Politics, and ma- 
hy other things ſpecifically ittcrent, as the To- 
p1cs greater and leficr z nor is there any reſtriQti- 
on from arguing morc upon one then another 
Subje& or Topic, be it what it will, or never fo 
ſpecifically different, and thele are general To- 

ICS- 
: Particular Topics are ſuch as belong to every 
Genus and Specics of Propoſition:as oor Ende, 
thoſe arc Topics or Propoſitions belonging rona- 
tural Philoſophy, from whence no Enthymeme 
or Syllogiſm can be drawn that has any relation 
toErhics, and others arc Propoſitions pr to 
Ethics, that have no relation to natural Philoſo- 

hy:;and fo in all otherarts and Sciences whatever. 
Bur theſe things will not givea Man to underſtand 
any one Genus, as not being fixt to any Subjett. 
But he that can with net hulamon clect theſe 
Propoſitions, ere he is aware ſhall frame a Science 
diſtinit from Logic and Rhetoric. For if he 
happen upon Principles, it is neither Logic nor 
Rhetoric ; but that Science whoſe Principles it 


| contains. But moſt Enthymemes arc drawn from 


thoſe Forms, which are particular and proper ; 
tewcr from thoſe which are common. And there- 
fore the Genug&s of Enthymemes are to be diſtin- 
guiſh'd, as arc allo the places from whence they 
aretaken. I call Forms the Propoſitions pro- 
per to every Genus-Places,li.ch as are alike com- 
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monto all. Now then concerning Forms. Bur 
firſt ler us cakealong with usthe Genus's of Rhe- 
toric, that when we have diſtinguilh'd how many 
they are, we mav diſcourſe apart of their Princi- 


ples and Propoſitions. 


CHAP. IIL 


Of the three kinas of Cauſes, and their End, 


T* E forms of Rhetoric are in number three; 
tor ſo many ſorts of Auditors there are 


that hear Oratiovs. The Oration ir (elf alſo 
conſiſts of three things, the perſon that ſpeaks, 
the matter diſcourſcd of, and the Perſon to whom 
the addreſs is madc, 11 whom, that is to ſay 
the Auditor, the end is included; tor the Auditor 
is cither a Spectator or a Judg, rhe Judg is either 
a Judg of things paſt or to come. The Jud 
of furure rhings is the Senator ; the Judg © 
things paſt, is the determiner of Caules, the Fudg 
of mk of the Oration is the Speftaror. So 
that of neceſſity there muſt be three kinds of Rhe- 
torical Ratiocinations or Diſcourſes, Delibera- 
tive, or appertaining to the Council-Board, ro 
the Bar, or Judicial, and Demonſtrative. As to 
that which concerns the Council-Board, the one 
part of itis perſwaſive, the orher diſwaſtve. For 
always they who privately debate, or publickly 
harangue, intend one of theſe two things. Of 
the Judicial one part is the accuſation, the o- 


ther is the Defence. For they that arc in Con-. 
troverſly 
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| croverſy muſt do one of theſe two things, cither 
omplain or defend. Of the Demonſtrative, 


the one part is Praiſe, the other Diſgrace. Sca- 
ſons alſo are accommodated to cy-ty one of theſe. 
To the Privy-Counſellor the tuturc, for he con- 
ults about what is to come, either to procure or 
prevent. To-the Judg of Controverlies the time 
aſt ; for all ſuirs relate ro what has been done. 

o the Demonſtrative, the preſent time is moſt 
properly allow?d ; fcr they approve or diſlike, 
as the Inſtant of Delivery. But they make uſe 
of things paſt and future to the ſame purpoſe, 
calling to mind things paſt, well or il] alledg'd 
and conjetturing of future things whether well 
or i]l judg?d by the Orator. 

Bur in cvcry one of theſe there is a different 
End. The end of the Counſcllor is cither good 
or bad ; for he that perſwades, perſwadss for the , 
beſt ; hethatdiſwades, diſwades from the worſt: 
0 which he adds juſt and unjuſt, bravery, aud 


1gnominy. 

The fudge of Controverſies propoſe allo Ju- 
ſtice. or Injuſtice ; but they that praiſe or diſlike, 
chiefly look upon honour or diſgrace; including 
alſo b ole other Ends of Good and Bad, 7uſt and 
w11uſt. 

And the ſign that theſe are rhe Ends that eve- 
ry one of the three propoſe, is this; tor that they 
never call the reſt in queſtion. As for Example, 
he that is ſued at Law, will alledge thar he never 
did thething, or that he did no harm indoingit; 
but will neyer confcls that he did unjuſtly; othcr- 
wile there would be no need of Determination. 
In like manner they who conſult for the public, 


grant all the reſt; but rhat they adviſe what is 
G hurr'ul 
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hurtful, and dchort from what is for the com- | 
mon good, they will neyer admit. But whether | 
it is juſt rocnſlavc their Neighbours, and ſuch ag} 
do them no Injury, they ncver conlider. Inthef| 
ſame manner they who praiſc or diſproove, ne-, 
ver mind whether the Perſon has acted for the | 
ublic good or notz but more often applaud him, 
becauſe he never minded his own Intereſt, that 
he might act like a good Common-wcalths Man [| 
For they commend Achilles,becaulc he undertook] 
to affiſt his Friend Patroclus, tho' he were certain 
ro dye himſelt, and that his friend ſhould live, 
For to him ſuch a dcath was more honourable | 
Lite only benchicial. | 
From what has bcen ſaid, it appears there-f 
fore neceſſary ro be furnill'd with Prapo- 
ſitions in the hilt place concerning theſe thi 
For argumentative Marks, and Probabile 
ties, and Signs are Rhetorical Propoſitions : 
Secing that every Syllogilm contiſts of Propo- 
f1tions, and every Enthymeme 1s a Syilogilm 
conſiſting of the torcſaid Propoſitions. Bur be- 
cauſe it is impolible for Impoltibilitics to: be act- 
ed, or that they will be acted hereafter, but only 
things that arc pollible, or that tholc things that 
never werc,nor ever will be, ſhould now be done, 
or Cvcr can be done, it is neceſſary as well for 
the Conſulter and the Judg, as for him that gocs 
about to demonſtrate, robe fur-ill'd with Pro- 


poſitions of Polſibiliry and Impollibility, whether 
Irwere or were not.wherther it will be or no. Morc- 


over,ſccing that all People who cither nnd or 


diſlike, perſwade or diſwade,ſuc ordetend,endea- 
vour to ſhew notonly what has beenalr Foov., 
as what is uſeful, what is hurttul, whar is _ 
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what dil; |, what juſt ; what wnjuſt $ bur 
whether the thing be of great or {mall moment 
ther conſidering uſeful and hurtful, honeſt an 
diſhoneſt, juſt and unjuſt in themlelves, or by 
comparing one with ancther , it is manifeſt, that 
they muſt be furniſh'd with Propoſitions of rcat 
and little, morc and leſs, with reſpeCt to Parti- 
culars as well as Univerſals; as what is more; 
whart leſs profrable, which thegreater, vhich the 
teſſer Injury or Injuſtice, and to of other things: 
And thus much as to thoſe things of which Pro- 
poſitions muſt be made. Now we muſt diſtin- 
uiſh every one of them apart z and firſt towhich 

liberation, next to which Demonſtration; 
laſtly to which Judgments belong; 
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CHAP. IV: 
Of what things Men uſually Deliberate? 


PIRST then weare to confder about what 

things good or hurrful the Politician conſults 

for thar he .docs nor deliberate upon all things, 
but upon what may bc, or may not be done, in 
regard it is in vain to deliberate upon things that 
are or will be of necelliry; or {uch as it. is impotſi- 
ble that they ever will bs. Nor yer upon all 
Accidents neither, For there arc ſome good things 
which proceeding from Nature and Fortumehap- 
pen ſometimes to be, ſometimes not to be z up- 
on which it'snot wotth while to Deliberate. But 
wearcto confitle ' thoſe things that rhay " _ 
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terr'd to us, whoſe Original and Caulc is within 
our ſelves. For wedclberate till we have tound 
whether the things may or may not be done by 


us. .Nevertheleis it isnot our preſent Buſineſs to | 


enumerate every particular, nor to digeſt the 
ſeveral ſubjc&s of Delibcration into their ſeveral 
Species's and Forms, nor to enquire what may 
be determin'd concerning'em according to T ruth. 
For that bclongs nor to Rhetoric , but to a 
more prudent an certain Art; tho' much more 
then what falls P operly under her Conſidcration, 
is now adays allow*d her. For what we have al- 
ready affrm'd is true ; that Rhetoric is compos'd 
of the Analytic Science, and that part of Po- 
litic's which relates tomannetrs, 'and partly rclem- 
bles Logic, partly ſophiſtical Oration. 

However it any one go about to teach ci- 
ther Thezs or Logic, not as Facultics, but as Scicn- 
ces, he {ecrctly ſubverts their Nature, while he 
dilatcs them into Sciences of certain Subjott Mat- 


ters, and docs not confine them to Oration - 


alone. 

But now lct us therefore ſhew what things more 
properly fall under Political Conſideration, and 
are more proper to be explain'd. 

The chiefeſt things then of which all Men 
conſult, and argue upon in Deliberation are five 
in number; of Wealth, of War, of Peace, of 
the Preſervation of the Country, and of what 
things are exported and imported, and of the 
making and obſervance of Laws. | 

He that conſults about the raiſing of Treaſure, 
ought to underſtand the Revenues of the Coun- 
try, and whence they ariſe, that if there be any 
deficiency, it may be ſupplicg; and it it be 5009 
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ſmall, that it may be augmented; alſo that all 
unneceſſary Expences of the City may he cut off; 
and all profuſeneſs moderated. For not only ad- 
dition of 'T rcaſure, bur frugaliry in Expences, in- 
creale Wealth. And this not only appears from our 
experience of private affairs;but there is a necelity 
tor him that wouldſpeak to rhepurpole concerning 
theſe things, to know the Obſervations of others. 

He that conſults concerning War and Peacc, 
muſt underſtand the Forces oft the Ciry, what 
they are at preſcnt, and how powerful they may 
be ; what ſort of Strength there is at preſent, 
and what ſort of additional Force is to be provi- 
ded: allo what Wars, and in what manner the 
People have carried on their Wars before. Nor 
is he only to underſtand the Concerns of hisown 
Country, as to theſe Particulars, but to be well 
inform?d of the State and Condition of his Neigh- 
bours , eſpecially of thoſe with whom his 

untry mav have an occaſion to enter into a 
War : and what is the equality, or inequality of 
Force on both ſides, that he _ make a Peace 
with the ſtronger ; and be at his own Liberty, 
whether or noto make a War with the weaker : 
and then again which is the moſt wealthy Com- 
mon-weal of the two; for in that alſo we may 
be either Superiour or Inferiour. 

Moreover he ought not to be ignorant how the 
Countrv may be beſt preſcry*d and defended, 
nor of t1e number or quality of the Soldiers, fit 
to be kept on Foot; nor of places proper for 
'Garriſons ; which it is impoſſible ro do, withour 
an cxatt knowledge of the Country ; that it the 
Garriſons are too weak, they may rc-inforc'd ; 
if ſuperfluous, they mav be diſmantked , and 


C3 Garriſons 
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Garrilons plac'd in more proper places. Allo 
whar Expenee is neceſſary to ſupply the City with 
Proviſion , what the Country will afford, and 
what muſt be ſupplied from abroad. What com- 
moditics are fit to be imported, what exported, 
that Leagues may be conhider'd accordingly. 
There bang a necellity tor a Common-weal to 
keep fair with two forts of People, with thoſe 
that arc {upcriour in Strength, and benetical eo it 
in Commerce. 

Bur as the knowledg of thele things very much 
conduces ro the Preiervation oft a Common- 
weal, there is one thing no leſs beneficial, which 
is the skill ot making Laws. Wherefore it is 
neceflary to und: r..ad how many ſorts of Go- 
ver iments there arc, what Conſtitutions are molt 
profitable, and by what Adverſitics or Proſperi- 
tics they may be upheld or deſtroyed ; for the 
latcty of a City conliits in the obſervance of the 
Laws. I fay, dcitroy'd by Proſperity ; for that 
unleſs it be an abſolute conſtitution of Govern- 
ment indeed. all ochers are diffoly'd or depray'd 
by rigorous Severity or Remiſlnels. 

As Demacracy is not only weakned by Remiſl- 
neſs; but alſo when it is too rigoroully (cvere 
ſo thar ar laſt it falls under the Power of a few. 
Like Noſes that being moderately flat, or Hawk- 
Beak'd, look well enough ; but when roo much 
bent or Arch'd, or flattcd to the Face, can hard- 
ly be diſcern*d tro be Noſes. Therefore it 
mainly conduces ro the making of good: Laws, 
as well to gather from the benefit of former Con- 
ſtiturions, how the Common-weal thriv*d at 
thar time, as to underſtand the condition of 0- 


ther Cormmmon-weals, and what is moſt agreeable 
ro 
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to the conditions of the People : whence it is ap- 
parent that a good Law-maker ought to be a 

t Traveller, there being nothing ſo neceſſary 
be | him as to underſtand the Conſtturions of 0+ 
ther Nations;and to enable him for public Council, 
to be exatt in the knowledg of Hiſtory. Bur 
theſe things belong to Politics, and notto Rhe- 
roric. Thus much therefore concerning thoſe 
things which a good Counſellor ought chiefly to 
deliberate upon. Now let us ſce upon what he 


ought ro employ his g ifts of Perſwaſton or Diſ- 
{waſion. 


— ——_— ——_— tn 


C H A P. V. 
Of the Felicity and End of Deltberations- 


OR the moſt part there is a certain end 
which every Man in particular,and all Men 
in General aiming at, cither chooſe or rejeCt. 
And that end in a word is Happineſs, and thoſe 
things that belong ro it. Wherefore for exam- 
ples lake , let us explain what this Feliciry is, 
and what are the parts of it. For all perſwaſt- 
ons and diverſions have an Eye upon this, and 
thoſe things that attend ir, and their contrarics. 
For thoſe things that procure this, or any of its 
parts, or being leſs; render it greater, are to be 
obſcrv?d and done ; but whatever deprave or 
hinder it, or procure its Contraries, is uttterly 
to be rejected. 


C 4 Therc- 


——_—_— 
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Theretore let Felietty bs a proſperous afting 
with Vertue ; or contentednels of Lite ; or a 
molt plcaſant Living in ſccuriry, or a ſound con- 
{Urution of Eſtate and Body, with a powerful 
faculty to preſerve and caulc theſe things. For 
of theie Enjoyments,cither once or more, all Mcn 
.confels to be telicity. If this then be Feliciry ; 
the parts of it mult be Nobility of ExtraCtion, 
Mulrtiplicity ot Friends, and thoſc good Men ; 
Wealth, numerous and hopeful -ſpring , 
and long Lite. And then for Bodily perfeCtions; 
Health, Beauty, Strength, Luſtre , Proportion, 
Glory, Honour, Succels;7 Aguity in Combar, 
Succeſs and Victory, Vertue, and its parts; as 
Prudence, Fortitude, Temperance, Juſtice ; for 
ſurely he muſt be contented with his Lot, who is 
the perſon pofle(gd of all theſe Enjoyments,both 
External and Internal ; for beſides theſe,thereare 
no other of Moment. Internal arc the Bleſſings 
belonging to the Mind; and thoſe within the 
Body. Extcrnal , Nobility, Friends, _ 
and Honour; wc alſo ink it convenient to ad 
Strength and Succeſs : for thereby our Lite is (c- 
curd. Let us then conſider what every one of 
theſe is. Nobility therefore is to be a Native 
of the ſame Ciry or Country, of moſt ancient 
deſcent, numbring a - mg of famous 
Captains, and Perſons Illuſtrious, for ſuch wor- 
thy aCtions as all Mca emulate. In private per- 
ſons. Private Nobility is cither by the Manor 
Woman: fide,and a Legitimacy from both; as in 
Citics and Kingdoms therc isa Superiority in Ver- 
tue, Wealth , or any other ents ho- 
nour'd among Men , together with a race of 
Men,and Wemen.,old an a ace = 
encelr 
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their Verrue,ſo in private Nobility.As for a vertu 
ous and numerous Ott-ſpring it is plain what it is. 
Commonly it is taken for a numerous company of 
young Children,and vertuoully inclin'd. The ver- 
rues of the Body are Proportion,Beauty, Strength 
and a&ivity. T he Beautics of the Mind in Youth 
are Temperance and Fortitude. In private Fa- 
milies that 1s ſaid to be a numcrous and yertuous 
Ilue, where the Children are many, and law- 
fully b:potten both Male and Female. The ver- 
rue of Wives as to the Body, is Beauty and 
goodly ſhape; as to to the Mind, Sobricty, and 
Sedulity, without avarice. And as well in private 
as public Famlics both in Men and Women, c- 
very one of theſe Vertues are requir'd to be; 
for whercever thele Vertucs arc wanting, as a- 
mong the Lacedsmomans, the men hardly enjoy 
the half of Happinels. 

The parrsof Wealthare many, Lands, Man- 
nors, rich Furniture, ſtore of Cattcl, and a nu- 
merous retinue of ſtrong, cnn and handſome 
Slaves. All which things ought to be ſecure, 
free, and uſeful. Uteful implics Profitable, Free 
_— Pleaſure and Enjoyment. Profitable I 
call thoſe things that yield a Revenue. The Defi- 
nition of Secure is to poſſeſs in ſuch a punch and 
ſuch a manner, that the uſe of what he enjoys, 
or the Power to alienate or keep, the Properrics 
are ſti]] in himſelf. I call Alienation giving or 
ſelling z ſo that to be rich, conſiſts rather in En- 
Joymect and = _ /* Log For = _— 
pertormance of ſu arc properly to 
call'd Wealth. Gig 

Reputation is when @ perſon is bv all Men e- 


ſeemed a perſon of Vertuc, or is accompted " 
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be cndow'd with that which all or maſt Men of 


go ny Wiſdom value. 
r is the Signot a high Opinion of a 
man's Liberality, and therefore they are juſtly 
and moſt deſcrvedly honout'd, who are molt 
liberal and bountiful. He is alſo honour d who 
isable to do kindneſſcs. Now Beneficence isthat, 
whatcycr it bc, which is the cauſe of cither our 
ſafcry, and that we are , or of our attaining 
Riches, or ſome other Benefit, which we cannor 
cither ances, nga. or in {uch a place, or at ſuch 
aume readily. and eaſily attain to. For ſeveral 
attain to honour, which they never merited, but 
the manner and the opporruniries are the Cauſe. 
Now the parts of Honour are Sacrifices, Eu- 
logics in Praſe and Verſe,Crowns phe Poſ- 
aAlons, Monuments, Statucs, and public Sala- 
ries. Among the Barbarians, Cringing Adorarti- 
a py ie nav Preſents which are univerſally 
valu'd. For a gitt is the giving of Poſſeſſion, and a 
mark of honour. And therefore whilethey whoare 
covetous of Mony, and ambitious of Honour, 
eagerly deſire the one and the other, they both 
by chat means attain their deſires. For the Co- 
verous gain the Poſſefhion of whar they deſire, 
and the ambitious attain to Honour. 

The verrue of the Body is hcaltn, whereby 
we have the ulc of our Limbs free from all Di- 
ſcaſcsand Diſtempers. For no man will belicye 
them to be happy that onlv enjoy the Health of 
Herodicus. For he, for the Preſervation of his 
Health, was forc*d to abſtain from all or moſt 
* thoſe things, which other Men make uſe 


Beauty 
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Beauty varics according to Age. For he is a 
beautiful young Man, who has a Body able to 
endure racing and violent Labour, having a plea- 
ſant aſpe& with all. Therefore they that cxer- 
cisd the five Games were moſt beautiful, as being 
born to Strength and Swiltaels. A handſome 
Man is he, who beingable to endure the toils ot 
bow ws, nc with an Aſpett plcaſingybur yetſtera 
and awful. A comecly old Man is {uch a one as 
wel ooh ſtrong cnough to undergo.neceſla- 
ry ur, lives altogether free from the Pains 
and Dilſcaſcs of old Age. 

Strength is that whereby a Man is able to move 
what he defires to move as he liſts himſelf. Now 
we move a Body cither by drawing to us, or 
thruſting from us, by lifcing up, or caſting down, 
or by cruſhing and ſqueezing togerher ; 
a ſtrong Man has Strength to do all theſe things, 
or many of *cm. 

The verwe of Magnitude isto excel in length, 
depth and breadth, ſo that the motion of the 
dy be noway hindred by its Bulk. - 

The wreſt)ing or contending vertue of the Bo- 
dy conſiſts in Bulk, Screngrh, and Agulity, or 
Swiftnels +:for a ſwift Man is a ſtron ; for 
he that can move his Legs ſwitteſt and fartheſt isa 
Runner. Whocan grapple and hold faſtdt, a 
Wreſtler. Who can keep off from his Perlon 
by ſtriking, a Boxcr., Who can do both, 
a Pancratiaſt or general Wreſtler; who-excels in. 
al, « Pematpan, or Man or all the five Ex- 
erciles uffin ping, Runging, Hurling 
the Bowl, and Wreſtling, | 


A 
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A happy old Ape is that which comes late, 
and brings no Pains or diſtempers with ic. For 
he who ſooner or later grows old, it he be tor- 
mented with Aches and Diſtempers, leads a1 un- 
caly Life. 

how there are ſome which are verrues both of 
the Body, and of Fortune ; for he that is of a 


ſickly Conſtitution, and not Strong, ſhall not bc 


free from Pain ; or tho' he be, he ſhall not be 
long lived; nor can he laſt without Fortune ; for 
there is another way to live long without Strengrh 
and Hcalth, ſecing that many live long without 
the Vertucs of the Body. 

Burt a farther Examination of theſe things is 
needleſs at preſent. Now what is multiplicity of 
honeſt and verruous Friends , ſhall be ſhewn in 
the definition of a Friend. A Fricnd is there- 
fore he, who does for his friends ſake whatever 
he thinks will be for the advantage and profit of 
his Friend. He then who has many ſuch friends 
js the Friend of many, and it they beperſonsof 
Integrity , he has many good and vertuous 
Friends. 

Proſperity is that, when all, or moit or the 
chiefeſt part of theſe Blethngs, of which For- 
rune it (elf is the cauſe, flow into a Man , and 
make him happy. Now Fortune is the cauſe 
of many things artificial, and of many things 
without Art, which tho' they proceed from Na- 
cure are Preternatural ; as the air is the cauſe of 
Health ; nature the cauſe of Beauty and Staturc. 
And thoſe Benefits that altogether procced from 
Forrune, which arc ſtill the Subject of other 
Mens Envy. 


Forrune 
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Fortune '$ alſo the cauſe of thoſe Benefits, for 
which no rca{on can be given;as when all the reſt 
of theBrothers are detorm'd,and one alone proves 
to beBeaunitul;or when all the reſt of the Brothers 
overſaw the T reature, and one had the luck to 
tind it out. Or when the next Perſon happens 
ro be ſtruck through with an Arrow, ard the o- 
ther eſcapes, Or when only one Perion came 
not to a place, who was never wont to fail, and 
all the rcſt that came who never uſ'd to cone, 
came only that time, and happen'd to be all kill'd; 
For all thele things ſeem to be the aft of Fortune. 
As for theVertue of ohe Mind,becauſe it isa To- 
pic moſt proper fcr the diſcourſe of Applauſe and 


Commendation, we ſhall refer it ro Demon- 
ſtration. 


CHAP. VL. 


Of Profuable and Good. 


V* AT wcoughtto aimat in perſwading, 
'VY whether in reference to things preſent or 


cady made 


ro come, or in diflwading, we have alreac 
maniteſt, For they that diſſwade wade 
the contrary. Now in regard that Profitable is 
the ſcope of him that adviks and they that ad- 
vile, conſultnor about the End, but thoſe things 
which relate tothe End ; and for that theſe things 
are profitable in the Effefts, if rightly ated, and 
profitable is good, we are to conſider the Ele- 
ment of good and profitable ſunply. Good is 


therefore 
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therefore that which is ro be delir'd for its own 
ſake, and that tor wholc ſake we deſire ſome- 
thing elſc ; and which all things or Creatures dc» 
lire, if they have Scnce and Underſtanding, or 
would delire if they had ; and whatever the Un- 
der{tanding dilates to every one, and what the un- 
derſtanding DiCtates concerning cach Parricular, 
good to every Man, that is good to all in gene- 
ral. Which being preſent, the Mind is at reſt, 
and contented in it {clt. Which is ſufficient for 
it ſelf; and which is the cauſe and Preſerver of 
theſe things, and upon which thoſe things attend 
that prevent and dceltroy the Contraries to it. 
Now thoſe things attend upon it two ways, ci- 
ther at the ſame time or afterwards; as Know- 
ledg attends Inſtruction. but afterwards ; but Lite 
__ Health go both together. "The Efficient cau- 
ſes attend three manner of ways, ſometimes as 
ſoundneſs of Body artends upon Health ; ſome- 
times as Diet, attends Haalyh ; ſometimes as Ex- 
ercile attends 1t, for it generally procures Health. 
Theſe things thus laid down, there is a ncce(fir 
that the Elc&ion of things yood, and the rejoCt- 
ing of what is hurttul, ſhould be good. On the 
one {ide it follows that we arc nor peltcr'd with 
what is hurtful at the (ame rimc;on the otherqhar 
we obtain the good afterwards, and inſtead of 
the lcſler good we chooſe the greater, and in lieu 
of the greater Evil, we chulc the lcls. For the 
ſame reaſon that the greater exceeds the leſs, 
« oppo we chulſe the one, and avoid the o0- 
Cr. 
And of necefliry all Vertues muſt be good, it 
being always well with thoſc that are cndu'd with 
*'em. Belides that they arc the efficient and 


athve 
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ative cauſes of Good ; but to ſay what and of 
_ oi they are, requires a diſtinCt diſcourſe 
of cach. 

Pleaſure alſo is moſt certainly a Good ; ſince 
all Crcatures naturally covet it : wheretfore it 
is neceſlary alſo that dclettable and honeft ſhould 
be good. For Honeſt is the cfteftive cauſe of 
Pleaſure. And honeſt things are partly delight- 
tul, and partly choſen for their own 

Bur that we may diſcourſe of each particular- 
ly ; of neceſſity theſe muſt be good things. 

Firſt Felicity, becawle it is. defired for its own 
ſake, fufficient, and that for whoſe ſake we de- 
{lire many other things ; as Juſtice, Forticude 
Modeſty, Magnanimity, Magnificence, and all 
the reſt ot the Verrues of the Mind together with 
Health, Beauty, and the like. For theſe are the 
Vertucs of the' Body, and the cflective cauſes of 
many things z as Health is the cauſc of Life and 
Plealure. And therefore ſome account it the beſt 
of good thitigs, as being the cauſc of thoſe two 
things which are the chicteſt of good things, Lite 
and Pleakire. 

Then Riches, wherein conſiſts the yertue of 
Poſleſting ; which is the effeftive cauſe of many 
other Benefits. Next, Friends and Friendſhip 
for Friendſhip is defireable tor irs own ſake, 
is the ctieftive cauſe of many good things. Ho- 
nour alſo and Fame. For they are delightful and 
produce. many good things, and generally ſhew 
that they contain thoſe things within themſelves, 
tor which they are admir'd. Next the faculty 
ol. (peaking and afting. For they are alſo the 

ive cauſes of good things. Likewifte Wi 
cllency of Mind - 
an 


Memory , aptneſs to learn, cxc 


b. _ — _ 
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and Thought with all other things of the ſame 
Nature. For all thele are faculties produtive 
of good things. In the ſame Liſt we may num- 
ber the Arts and Sciences, and Life it ſelt. From 
whence though no other good ſhould flow, yer ir 
is delirable for its own ſake. 7uſt is allo in the 
fame Roll, becauſe it conduces to the public ad- 
vantage, Theſe are the chiefeſt part of thoſe 
things which all Men account good things. 

As to thoſe things that are call'd in queſtion, 
Arguments arc thus frand to prove them __ 
Thar ro which evil is contrary, is good, and the 
contrary of that which 1s ſerviceable to our E- 
nemies ; as if ro be Cowards isa kindneſs roour 
Enemies, it is manifeſt that Fortitude is a great 
good to our ſelyes and our Country, And in a 
word, what our Enemies dcfire and rejoice at, 
the contrary to that muſt be advantageous to us: 
Therctore it was wcll ſaid of the Poer. 


Sure Priam mill rejuice. 


However thele arc not always, but for the 
moſt part good things, ſince ir may happen that 
ſomerimes the ſame things may be of advantage 
as well ro our Adyecrſaries as to us. Whence it 
is aid that Miſery reconciles Men, when the 
ſame thing ispernicious to both. Alſo the Mean 
between both is good. For that which is greater 
then it ought to be is bad,and that for whole ſake 
Men have endur'd many hard labours,and waſted 
much Treaſurc ; for now it is a ſceming Good, 
and as ſuch, is look'd upon as the end, and the 
end of many things; but the end is good. Whence 
chatof Homer. | 


—-—-Not 
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— But Fame. 

Indeed was only Priam's arm. 
And that othcr ot the tame Poct. 
MW pa but Delay 


Will ſhame us, if we longer ſlay. 


With which the Proverb agrees, There lics a 
Snake at the door. Morcover what many Men 
covct and contend tor is good; tor many are look*d 
upon as the generality,and what they commend ts 
ht ro be commended. For there 1s no Man will ap- 
plaud that which is not good. As allo what our 
Fnemics an} wicked Men approve ; tor indecd 
we may {av that all mcn c:nicls, it the bad con- 
fels the fame. For becauſe it is undemable, 
theretorc 1t 1s conicly'd on all hands; as that they 
arc bad whom our Fricads diſcommend, and 
that they are good of whom our Encnues ſpeak 
no ill. And therefore the Corrathians thought 
themſelves aftronted by Szrzomaes tor ſaving, 


However Ilium does not Cormnth blime. 


Allo the gaod opinion of wile and good Men 
or Women. Thus Minerva preteri'd Ulyſſes ; 
Theſens, Helena 3 Alexander was preterrd by thc 
Goddefles, and Achilles by Homer. And in ge- 
netal, whatever things are delirable betore others. 
Now Men chulc to a&t not onlv thoſe things 
which have becnalreadv fpoken of, bu to (crve 
their Friends, and miſchiet their Fnemies, and 
by ſuch mcans asarc poſſible. Now Poflibilities arc 
two-fold, {uch as mav be done, and fuch as may 


be calily done. Facil ws are {ich as may 
be 


_—_— 
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be douc either without Pain, or in a ſhort time 
For facilitv 15 terminated either by Pain,or length 
ot timc.or it thev be done according to their W iſh; 
but Men wiſh either for no Evil at all,or for much 
les then the Good, which may come to als, it 
cithcr thev can hide themlelves trom the Puniſh: 
ment , or procure it tobc (mall. Alſo what a 
Man wiſhcs of his own Election,not made choice 
of by any Man clic, but bevond the common 
road. Hence the more honour. And whart are a- 
grecable ro their Genius ; luch arc thole things 
which are moſt tnitable to their Fortuncs, or 
their Strength, and what Men believe they are 
detective in, tho lirtle things ; for they chule to 
act in tholc thinos rogain or recover Credit. And 
what mav be perfornv'd bv anv one, All theſe 
things may be done, as being ealy. And ano- 
ther mav do thoſe things, which all or many,lik 

or leſſer have well done before. And what wil 
make us acceptable to our Friends, and odious to 
our Encmics. And what cverv onc'admires, they 
chute ro at. And thoſe things whercin Ven are 
ine ous and expert; tor {uch things they believe 
thev ſhall more cafilv accompliſh: and ſuchthing 
as thev defire ; tor then the Pains is a Pleaſure. 
And which the wicked retuſe t> undertake; tor 
fjuch atts are {o much the more Prai! e-worthy. 
And ſuch things upon which Men have moſt 
lingularly placed their afteftions : As the 
Warr or -upon Victorv, the Ambitious upon Ho- 
10 17, t]C COVELOUS Perton upon Moncy, and fo 
of the relt. Andthus much concerning good and 
protuablc. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VII 


Of the greater and leſſer, 


N< W becauſe they who grant both to be 
prohtable , cannot agree upon which is 
moſt profitable, theretore we mult lay ſomething 
of the greater good, and of that which is mo!t 
Profitable. That which excecds is therctorc 
that which 1s ſo much and more. The excels 
that which 1s within it, and always grcater, and 
more in reſpect ot the leſs; but grcart or les, 
many or tewer , in the relpect ot the Magni- 
tude of many. And the exccls1scallkd great, thc 
defect linle, and {5 of many and few Sincc 
therefore we call Good that which is deltrable 
for its own, aid nut for the fake of another ; 
of which all the parts are coycted ; and which 
every Creacure that has Sence and Underſtand- 
ing would cover, and that which is the efficient 
and Preſervativecaule of all ; and upon which al! 
things of that naturc depend, of which the way 
and the wheretore 15s the end, and the cnd 's for 
whole {ake all the reſt; and this is good for thi; 
or that, which is molt appropriated toir ; ct ne- 
celliry the more mult bethe preatcr good then one, 
or the leſſer, according to the number of thc 
one and the leſſer : becaule it exceeds, and what 
is contain*d within is exceeded. For 1t the great- 
cſt be exceeded by the greateſt, thoſe allo mult 
be excceded by themſelves ; and it the Kinds arc 
thus excecde| by the Kinds, the bigoelt by the 
Pl bigectt ; as it the biggeſt Men_ are bigoer then 
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the biggclt Women, Men are abſolutely bigger 
then Women; and it Men arc ablolutcly bigger 
then Women, the biggett Man is bigger then the 
biggeſt Wom.n. For the excels ot the Kinds, 
and of thole things that arc contain'd inthe Kinds, 
hold the {ame proportion one with another. The 
lame may bc laid when this follows from that, 
but that. docs not follow from this. Now that 
which tollows, follows cither together or after- 
wards, or potentiaily. For the uſc of that which 
follows 1s in the other. Now it tollows together 
if a Man bc in health, that he ]'ves; but 1t docs 
not follow that hc 1s in hcalth becauſe he lives. 
But Knowleds, tollows the being taught afterwards. 
Potentially it tollows, that it a Man be a Sacri- 
legious Perſon, that he may rob a Temple, ſce- 
ing a Sacrilegious Perlon will rob. And they 
are greatcr that exceed the fame thing in 
greatneſs; tor of neccthty the greater muſt be 
excceded. The FEficttive caulcs allo of the great- 
cr good are greater , for by that means thc Efſi- 
cient cauſe became greater, and 11the fame man- 
ner the cttects of the greater cauſe mult be great- 
cr. For it wholeſome be morc ro be defird, 
and a great:r Good then Pleaſant, Health is 
greater then Plcaſure, and rhat which is more 
deſirableinits ſelf rhen that which isnot moreto be 
defired in its felt ; as Strength.then Health. For 
that 1s dufirable tor its own, this not for its OWN 
[1t; which 1s the true condition of good. 
Foit this be the End, thatnor the End; this is 
m rc tobe achrdthanthar; for this is delir'd for 
that, and that for its own fake; as that the Body 
may be kept in Exerciſe, and by Exerciſe in 
Hca!t') : And the leſs d:tctive then the other, 
OT 
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or the others is moſt dctirable, as being morCe 
{uſfcient. Now the eller is detetive in wanting 
tewcr or more caly ; or when this catinot be ac- 

compliſ'd, or be without that ; bur that ma 
be accompliſh'd without this For that which 1s 
not detective is molt (ufficient in it (elf, and there- 
fore it is apparently the greater good. Alſo if 
onc be a Principle, the other not ; if one thing 
be: rhe cauſe, the other not. For without the 
Canlc or the Principle nothing can be, or be done. 
Now where there are two Principles, that which 
procceds from the greater Peinciale i5the greater. 
Where there are two caulcs, the Produtt of the 

reater cauſcis the greater. So that cither wa 
the thing muſt be greater whether one be a Princi- 
ple, the other not. or whether proceeding from 
the greater of two Principles. For the cnd is 
orcater and not the Principle. As Leodaws laid 
when he accugd Calliftratys. He who advigd 
was more in fault then he who ated. For had 
not the thing been advis'd, ir had ne'r been pur 
in Exccution. But Chabrias argud that he who 
acted was morc to blame then he who advis'd g 
becauſe the thing had not been put in Execution, 
had irnot been adyiſed; for Action isthe end of 
Conſultation. + Morcover that which is more 
ſcarce is more defircable then that which more 
Plentiful, as Gold then Iron. For Iron is leſs 
profitable. Therefore the poſſeſſion of Gold 
15 greatcr, b&cauſe it is morc ſcarce to be found. 
Bur in another Sence, that which moſt abounds 
4s the greater, becauſe we make more ule of it. 
Ar other times that which is ſcarce, is exceeded 
by that which is Plentiful, and therefore we ſay 
che beſt Water, Bricfly, difficult things are cx- 
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cceacd by thoſe things that are more caly, berauſe 
they are more {carce ; bur in another Sence caſy 
things exceed difficult, becauſe we can obtain *tm 
when we plcaſc. 

Allowhere the contrary exceeds ; as like- 
wiſe where the Privation exceeds. Alſo where 
the Vertucs and Vices of Men arc greater ; 
there their Aﬀtions are mere cminent and 
orcater. For ſuch as the Cauſes and Prin- 
ciples, luch arc the Feds; and ſuch as arc the 
Effects. fuch the Principles and Caulcs. Al- 
lo where the excels is m ore defireable, or more 


bearnritul ; as a quick Sight 1s better then a quick 


Simcil ; Sight being more defireable than Smel- 
linz; alio1t is much nobler tocoret Friendsthen 
Monev ; wheretore love of Friends is better then 
love ot Money. The cxceſles of the beſt things 
arc beſt, and more vertuous the Excefles in Ver- 
cue: and of which our defires ate more honeſt 
and genvcrous. Such things allo' of which the 
Knowledg is more honeſt and ingenious : As al- 
ſo the things themiclves ', which are more 
honeſt and Lawful. For as it is with Knowledg, 
{oitis with Truth ; for every Science caches thote 
things that belong ro it ; and therefore the Scien- 
ccs and the things taught, hold the ſame Pro- 
portion. Alſo whatall, or many, or moſt Men 
of Prudence and Learning have deem'd and de- 
creed to be the greateſt good, that cither ought 
ſimply {foto be, or {o far as they have in their 
Prudence adjudo'd it. Butthat is common to 0- 
ther things. For the what, and how much, 
and rhe a ſort are to be look'd upon as Know- 
ledo and Underſtanding have decreed. But we 
have numberd Prudence however among'goad 
| | things, 
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which all Men would delire it they bad Prudence. 


dence lo adjudpes. 
Alto what is contain in the hotter things, ci- 


= as Fortitude is better then Strength of Body. AL 


| (owhata perion of more worth would chulc, as 


rather to ſuffer then do an Injury ; which a more 

juſt Man would chule todo. And what is morc 

pleaſing and delighttul then what is lels. For all 

tollow Pleaſure, and covct it for dcliphts ſake. 

But the good and end of Plealure is boundcd with- 

in Limits. For that which is more” dclighttul 

is as well that which is leſs irkſomc, as that 

which is morc durably delightful, and more ho- 

neſt, or leſs honeſt. For honelt is cither delight- 
tul or to be defircd for its (elf. And what Men 
moſt deſire to be the Authors of cither to them: 
{clves or Friends, thoſe arc the greater benchis , 
what they leaſt deſire, the leſſer Kindneſſes: and 
the more laſting then the leſs durable, and the 
more {olid, rhen the leſs firm. For the uſe ex- 
cceds of the one in time, of the other in the 
Will ; For where the will is, there the ule of a 
thing conſtant prevails. And as when from conlc- 
quences and like caſcs, other conſequences arile 
as when that which is toutly and hondtly done; 
is to be prefer?d before what is ated temperate- 
ly ; alſo Fortitude is to be prcterr'd before Tem- 
perancec, and to be ſtrong before being temperate. 
And whatall preferr, before whatall do not pre- 
ferr, and what more then a few. For good was 
that which all covetcd ; therefore that 1s greater 
which is more deſird.Alfo in Law-Suits,where arc 
D 4 Plaintifts, 
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Plantifts , Judges, and Dctondants. Here that 
revails which all affirm ; there what the Judges 
ronouncc, as excelling, in Power and Knowlcdg, 

Somaimes that is greateſt ot which all partict- 

patc; for it isa diſgrace not to participate. SOMC- 

times thoſe things which are moſt Praile-worthy, 
as being molt Honeſt. Somerimes degrees of 

Honour make the Honours grcater z for Honour 

is a kind of price or value {er upona thing. The 
reater Puniſhmentrs allo arc the greater, and {uch 

«72a as arc greater than the things which arc 

apparent and granted ; eſpecially when divided 

into patts; for then exubcrancy ot many 1s appa- 
rent, which was the reaſon that the Poet to ex- 
cite Meleag:y ules thele words. 


Il hat Miſchieſs miſt thy Suljedts then tewall, 
If into hoſtile Hins the City fall ? 

Slaughter and Fire their Majors will invade, 
And h:Iplzjs Children will be Captreee led. 


And then addition and aggravation , as in 
Efich. rms ; which is apparent, partly by the 
lame reaſon, that dividing the parts makey the 
ching greater; for Aggravation plainly ſhews the 
Exceſs. Partly becaule the Original and cauſe 
of things {cems greater : and-rhen becauſe that 
is greater which 1s leſs frequent, and more diſh- 
cult. Opportunity, Age, Time, Place, and Force, 
makethings greater; for beyond the Strength the 
Ape of ftich an one, beyond others here, there 
and then, denote exceſs of Beauty,Goodneſs, Ju- 
ſtice, or their Oppoſites. Whence the Epigram 
upon the Olympran Vitor. 
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Though form:Tlv *tts tru', [3 mean my Trads, 
With heat'y Doſſers on miv Shoulders latd, 
From Arpos to Tegca ſtill I trudg d, 

To ſell my Fiſh, till Vittor here adjude'd. 


And TIphicrates gave himfelt this Encomun, 
from whence all theſe. Morcover,Genuine than ac- 
quir?d : wherfore {aid the Poct, 


SchooPd only by my ſelf, theſe Songs IT ſing. 


Alſo the greater part of a gtear thing, As Peri- 
cles (peaks in an Fpitaph, that Youth being taken 
from a City, render'd it equally deformcd. with 
a year that had no Spring. Alſo ſuch things as 
arc deſired as moſt uſctul in greater neceſhry,' as 
in old Ape or Sickneſs; and of two things, that 
which approaches neareſt to''the end : alſo thar 
which is.1n it, ſelf, and imply of valuc. Alfa 
pſſible is betrer then poſſible; for the one .1s 
n it (elf, tht 'orher not; alſo whar is at the end of 
Lite ; for that is more the end then what is far 
ther oft. Alſo what come nearcr to Truth rhcn 
Opinion, or Vain-glory. Now the Definition 
ot what belongs to Opinion or Vain-glory, is this, 
what a Man would” not chufe it he thought it 
would beconccal'd. Therefore 'cis better that a 
Man ſhould receive a kindneſs then give it; for 
a Man would reccive a kindnels not caring Whe- 
ther any Body knew of it or no; bur the giver 
would not chulc to give, it he thought it 
not be known : and what would be greates wig 
they ſcem to bez for they approach ncazer. ta 


Truth. Therefore they ſay Juſtice is but a ſmall 
thing 
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thing, becaulc it is berter it ſhould ſeem to be then 
be ; but it is not fo with Health. Alſo what 
is Serviceable for many things, as tor Living, for 
well Living, to cnablea Man to aCt honeſt _ 


and for delight. And therefore Richesand Health 
ſcem to beth greateſt things ; for they are (cr- 
viccable to all theſe things. Allo that which is lets 
painful, and that which brings Pleaſure , for the 

are more then one; ſo that Pleaſure is a good, 
and ablcnce of Pain.And of two things that which 
being added to the one, makes the whole greater, 
and thoſe things which being preſent, appear,then 
tholethings whichlyc hid;tor we Ftp nearer 
to Truth. And thereforcto be Rich, is a greater 
r00d thento ſeem Rich. And what is to be be- 
ov'd by ſome ſingly, by others with intermixcure 
or addition of other things. And therefore the 
Puniſhment is not equal to condemn him that has 
bur one, and hi then has twoto the loſs of one 
Eye ; for the only thing belov'd is therebv ta- 
ken awav. As thus much for Inſtruction trom 


whence to tctch our Argunacits in diſſuading or 
perſuading. 
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1 'Qf the Number ant Forms of Commun-weals. 


RY, there is' nothing that furniſhes a man 
KY with a more ſublime and powerful abiliry, 
to perſuade and adviſc with prudence and dilcre- 
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* tion, then to know all forts of Common-weals, 


the manners and conſtitutions of cach , and to- 
diltinguith which is moſt profitable. For they 
convince all men by uttcring what is for adyan- 
tage; and it is theretore advantageous, becauſe it 


& prelerves the Common-weal. ; Morcover the (cn- 


rence of the Sovercign firm and' undeniable ,; is 
Dominion. But Dominion 1s diſtinguiſhed 'ac< 
cording to the forms of Common-weals ; for as 
many Common-wcals as there arc, fo many ſorrs 
of Dominion «there arc. - Now: there arc. four, 
torts of public-wealsz Democracy, Oligarchv.,.&4 
riſtocracy and Monarchy. $0 that the {uprer 

and determining authority.,1s either, a part of, or. 
elſe the whole ot thelc. a9cacy 15 a Comms 
mon-weal wherein the Magiltrates.are choſen by 
Lots. Oligarchy, when they arc choſcu by thar 
Eſtates ; _ when they are elcfted thar 
excel in Diſcipline : And I call chat Diſcipline 


or Education, which is regulated by the Law, 


For they who arc moſt obcdient to the Law, are 
the beſt-y-and -govern in _Ariſtacracy. From 
whence the name. Monarchy, accordivg to the 
ſ1ignification of the: word,” isnyheye all are ſubject 
to one Supreme and Sovereign.” And this being 
limitcd to certain conſticurions, is called a King- 
dom , being unlimiced , it is cafled T yrann 
Now we are to underſtand the end of every Pu 
lic-wealz for Men make choice of thoſe forms 
that rclatc to the end. Now-the end of Demg- 
cracy is Popular Liberry,of Oligarchy,Richegg of 
Ariſtocracy and Monarchv, whalcfom Laws and 
good Government ; of Tyranny, ſingle Prefer- 
vation. Therefore the manners, conſtitutions and 
__ ; 
or 


advantages of cycry one are to be diſtingui 
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for men make their thoice with retcrence to 
theſe things And becauſe convincement is not | 
only that which demonſtrates by oration, but by 

. Erhical diſcourſe, for we believe the ſpeaker be- # 
cauſe we take him to be an honeſt Man; or a FE 
man of underſtanding, or both, theretore it be- | 
hoves us to underſtand the cuſtoms of cy cry {ort 
of Public-weal. For of necetlity nothing can be 
more prevalent with every one, then the appro- 
ved conſtirutions of eyery public-weal, which are 

ohly to be found in the Governments themſelves 

For manners appcar by pre-cleCtion, and pre-ele- 
Qion is r to the end. And thus much as 

w' what they ought to underſtand, who deſire to 

vihce by ſocution what arguments tl 

- © tO ferch from profi and advantage ; as 

rom manners and pra gag ved with what, and 

b oehae means we ought to abound, enough has 
Sa tor the preſent , for the more cx aifie 

ic urſe of theſe ehings,we refer toour Politicks. 
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q Hor and Lauzable , which belong to the De; 
. monſtratroe _ 


ruc and Vice, 'Honeſt anti, Diſhoneſt. For 
are the Big $ of thoſe that prailc or dil- 

iſc. - But it wi Ronen while we diſcourſe'st 
Fen things, thar we ſhall alſa explain thoſe other 
"Things, which will give us the repute of being 
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Ne! Ict us ſzv, ſomething cfitcraing Ver- 
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in ſome mcaſurc a Perſon of good Manners ; 
which is the {ccond ſtep to Convincement : Sering 
that trom thence we may gain credit , as well to 
our ſelves and others , tor being vertuous. But 
becauſe we happen to praiſe ſometimes in jeſt , 
lomerimcs in carneſt, not only Man or God, bur 
things inanimate, wc arc allo in like manner to 
con(1der theſe things. 

Honeſt theretore is that which is dcfirable for 
Its own ſake. 

Praiſe worthv, is that, which bcing good , is 
theretorc delighttul, becauſe good. Now it this 
be honeſt, of necethity Vertuc is honeſt. For be- 
ing good, it is allo Praiſc worthy. 

oemas is a faculty which produces and preſerves 
good things;" allo a Benehic Facub attording ma- 
ny and preat things, and all in all things. 

The parts of it aw Fortitude, Modc- 
ſty , Magniticence , Magnanimity , Liberality 
Mildneſs, Prudence, Wildom. Now 1n regard 
that Vertue is a faculry to do good, of necellity 
they arc the greateſt Vertucs that are moſt pro- 
htable to others ; theretore we chicfly admire 
the juſt and couravious. For the one is moſt uſc- 
ful in War, the other in Peace : Next the Li- 
beral, tor they never contend about Moncy which 
others arc ſo covcrous of, bur trecly beſtow it a- 
broad tor the public good. 

Juſtice isaVertue which diſtributes ro cvery one 
their own as the Law commande.[njuſlice is that by 
which mcn {cizc upon that which is not their own, 
contrary to what the Law ordains. 

Fortitude is that by which men perform great 
ations in the midit of danger, and as the Law 
commands, bciug allo Ailiſtants and —_— 
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of the Law. Cowardice the contrary. 

Temperance is a Vertuc, by which we make 
ſuch a uſe of corporeal plcaſure as the Law or- 
dains; Intcmperance the contrarv. 

Liberaliry is the bountitul ule of Moncy, to 
the benchit of others, Illibcrality the contrary. 

Magnanimiry is a Vertuc that cxcitcs us to de 
oreat actions, Pulillanimity the contrary. 

Magpniticence is a Vertuc that conliſts in the 
ſumptuoulncls of expence , of which pinching 
and narrow-lould Parcimonv arc the contrary. 

Prudence is a Vettuc ot Reaton , cnabiirg ns 
rightly to dcliberate of cvil, and tholc bleth v5 
that pertain to happincls. 

And let this fuffice in general at pretent con- 
cerning Vertue and Vice, and the parts of both 
and tor the reſt, they fall under an cafic conſ1de- 
ration. For of necctlity, tholc thinos that arc the 
cauſcs of Vertue muſt be honcſt, as rclating to 
Verrue,and being produced bv Vertue. Of which 
ſort arc the marks and works of: Vertue. Now 
becauſc the marks, and luch like, whatever they 
be, which arc the Adts and Sutterings ot a good 
man; of necelhity, whatever are the Acts or Signs 
of Fortitude, or whatevcr arc acted couragioul- 
Iv, are noblc and honeſt, And to it is with the 
ſigns ard afts of Juſticc ; but not in the ſuffer- 
ings. For in this one vertue alone, not always 
that which is juſt is honeſt and laudable. For it 
is rather an ignominy to be condemir'd, it juſtly, 
then unjuſtly. And to of rhe reſt ot the Vertucy. 
And where henour is the reward, thoſe thingy 
are vertuous and laudable; as alf:» whcre honour 
rather then money. And whatloever among 


thoſe things that arc dclirable, which a man aQs 
not 
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not for his own ſakc. And whatſocver arc {imply 
ood, and whatſoever a man adts tor his Countrics 
ake , contemning his own Intereſt : And which 
are naturally good , and which arc good, but 
not to himſ{clt. © For what is good to himſelf he 
acts tor his own ſake. And which attend the 
memories of . the dead rather than rhe living, 
For where fame and honour attends the living, 
they ſeem to aft rather for their own ſakes. Alio 
whatever ads arc done for the ſake of prailc. 
For theſe arc done leſs for a man's own ſake. Al- 
ſo thoſe” things that arc ſcrviccable and profita- 
ble , not to Fimſelſ, but to others, and chicfly 
to Benefators. 
Thus Juſtice and Munificence are profitable to 
others. Alſo the contrarics ro thoſe things, of 
which we are aſhamed, cither ſpeaking or acting, 
or abour to ſpcak, or do. For Men that lay, or 
do, or arc about to commit igominious aftions, 


arc aſhamed, as when Alters ſaid, 


Theres ſomething I would tell thee , but for ſhame, 
That will not let me the occaſion name. 


To which Sappho made anſwer , 


Speak freely on, for if a trus defure 

Of good and wertuous does thy thoughts 12ſpire. 
And that thy Tongue be nt deſign*d to frame 
Report ani calunny, beſeeming ſhame 

IVill brow ore thy Brows, and aw thy Pen, 
To ſpeak the truth; and I defie thee then. 


Allo thoſe things about which Men fearlely 
contend. For mcn arc moſt affeted with that 
thing 
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things which moſt conduce to glory. Alfo the 
verrues and dceds of rhoſe who cxccl by nature, 
arc moſt praiſe worth v, and the vertues of Men 
rather then Women ; and {tich as with which o- F 
thars arc more endowed then themſelves. Where- | 
fore juſt and juſtice arc applauded ; allo revenge | 
rather then reconci.iation. For it is bur juſt to 
return evil for evil, an! miſtice is honeſt. For a 
ſtour man allo to be 11vincible for victory and 
honour, are delirabic : tor though thev briug 
no advantage, ver tney arc to be dclired, and 
ſhew a con!picuous V ertuc. Allo Commemora- 
tions and Monuments : And the more {amous 
they arc, the more noble. However thole arc 
more noble that atwnil upor the dead , and to 
whom the greateſt hows arc atiribured : Allo 
ſuch as arc extraordinary ail belong to the Per- 
{on alonc ; tor as thev are more mcnorable Yet 
unfruittul poſſcſſions,tacy tocin more liberal: A3C>» 
what things are proper to particular perions; and 
the marks of {uch things that arc praitc worthy, 
among thoie with waom we inhabit, as among 
the L:ced.e0j31as tO wear lowg hair. For it is a 
mark of Libertv, tor it is not tor tum that wears 
long hair, to do anv :rviie aurudgery, it being 
the mark of a Freeman not to hive under ano- 
ther. 

Ve arc allo here to take in note things that 
approach to Vertue, as bcing the ſame both in 
relp& of praile ant aipraile. As wary 
timid and deccittel : 4 tool and one good na- 
wind ; a perion not {nhble of pain, and one 
mild and gentle : And thus from the conſc- 
QUCnCes according to that which 1s beſt; as to call 
an haſty furious man, filly ; an. arrogant man 

mag- 
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# magriutficent and preat ; and luch as take it1C Cx- 

* cells of Virtuc tor the Virtues themiclves ; as 

12 Þ it we ſhould call a raſh man ſtout, or a proci- 

». © gal pcrlon libcral; ſccing that many lo tallaciout- 
# conclude from thc cauſcs outwardly aAPppPCcar- 

ec © ing. For he that is ſo ready to run into danger, 

o & when there is no occation , will be much morc 

21 Þ when he finds it neceſſary : And it he be li beral 

4 Ix co every body, much more to 115 triends : For 

o I it is the excellency of that Virtue, tor a man to 

{ Þ& be bountiful to all men. We arc allo to conti- 

_ & der from whom praile is proper. For, as S:cra- 

6 it tes laid, "ts no difficult thing tO prailc the Athe- 

+ RB mans among the Athergts. But we mult call 

» K that honourable which is honourable cvery 

> whcrc 3 45 among the Sy thefns, the Liced.emont- 

«ns, among the Philolophers ; and in a word , 

whatcvcr is honourable we may affirm to be ho- 

nelt. For they ſcem to approach 1:car to vertue. 

And whatever looks like praile-worthy, as for a 

man todo thoſe things that arc worthy his An- 

ceſtors. For it is an addition to his telicity and to 

his honeſty, to advance his Reputation. Or it 

belides that which is becoming, he aCt that which 

1s beſt and moſt honelt : As if a Man make a mo- 

dcrate uſe of his Proſperity ; and ſhew limfclt 

magnanimous in adverſity : Or the ingher he 

aſcends , the more gencrous and affable. And 

{uch was that of Ithicrates, from which to what: 

or that of the Olyzpic Victor, 


_— 
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And that D) S1momaes, : 


IT hoſ: Father. Huhand, Brothers, Yare to jee } 
All S FUCICIE 1H A1117s, Fee re the [rouder ſhe. 4 


o 
Now bccaulz praile ariſes from Actions, and Þ 
for that it is the property of a good man to act 
by Election ; wc mult cndcavour to ſhew how he 
acts by Election ; which he may bc ſaid to have 
done, it hc have fo trequently done. Wherc- 
tore thoſe things which are done by chance, or 
fortunc, arc to bc attributed ro counſcl and judg- Þ 
ment. For whcn many things and {tnular are | 
jorn'd together, they will ſeem to bc a mark of 
vircuc and judment. Now ſccing that prailc is þ 
a {pcecl1 that ſets forth the greatnels of virtue , 
of neccthtv we muſt demonſtrate thoſe ations to 
be of the ſame nature. For Excommmns arc upon 
actions : Bur rhe circulating arguments that 
make tor convincement, arc Nobility oft Birth 
and Education. Tor it is moſt likely that good 
men beget good men , and that a perion ſo edu- 
cated will act according to his education. There 
we celcbratc 11 FEncomrums thoic that att ; which 
actions arc the marks oft the habit. Since we 
ſhould praile him that never acted, it we thought 
him to be like the other. And the means where- 
by men become happy and fortunate, arc the 
{amc in themſcives; bur not the ſame in reference 
to thetc. Buras Felicity contains Virtue , {o the 
making of a man happy contains Felicity. For 
praiſc and deliberation have ſomethins common 
one with another, ſ{ccing, that what we propound 
in adviting the ſame things, by the alteration of 
the ſpeech , beyet praiſe. Therctorc —__ wc 
NOW 
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knov' what we have to act, and what thc perſon 
ouzzhr to be: Theſe things being laid , as ir were 
by way of advice, arc to be chang% and tran- 
{pd in words ; as when we lay, a man is not 
tc» boaſt in the ſucceſes of Fortune, bur in what 
he wins through his own Virtuc, which bcing ſo 
laid,has the torce of a precept ; but thus becomes 
an Encommmyglorying not in the {uccelles of For- 
tunc,but inthe acts of his own Virtue. Theretore 
confider what to prailce when you advile,and what 
ro adviſe when you prailc. Tor the ſpeech will 
of necclity be oppolite, when that which prohi- 
bits and that which allows arc tranſpogd. We 
may allo make uſe of many of thoſe things , 
which avail to amplific : As whether he ated a- 
lone, or the hrſt, or with mary , or whether he 
were chictelt in the aCtion; or whcther he oblerv*d 
time and ſcaſon, or whether he did the {ame 
thing often > For that is ercat and ſhews him not 
bcholden to Fortune, bur his own Virtuc. And 
whether thoſe things which encourage us to vir- 
tue and raiſc us rohononr, were thought on and 
prepar'd by him ; and upon whom the firſt Ex- 
comm was made : As it happew'd to Hzppoly- 
chus, Harmodins and Ariſlozgetton, to have their 
Sratucs ict up in the Market place. And the lame 
thing is to be oblſerv'd in the contrarics. Ot 
which , if there be not a ſuficient quantity to be 
found ſingly, comparc them with others, as /jo- 


crates was wont to do,, as being accuſtomed to 

pleading at the Bar. Which comparitons ought 

ro be made between the moſt remarkable things , 

as having a power to amplihe, and is molt com- 

ex —_ when a man appears to excel in {1nce- 
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raiſe. For it confiſts in excellency, and excel- 2 
ency conlilts in goadnels. Therctorc altho the { 


ks 


compariſon be not made bctween things moſt re- f 
markablc, at Icalt it ought tro be maudc berwcen © 
other things perhaps of letler note, in regard the 
cxccllcncy LR the virtue, And indeed of þ+ 
all thole torms which arc conumon to all Orati- 7 
ous, Amplitication is moſt apt to demonſtrate. | 
For they take the actions tor granted, that they Þ 
may have no more to do, then to add to them, | 
Grandcur and Bcauty. But Examples are more | 
fr tor Dclibcration ; tor conjcCturing of tuture Þ 
things , from things tormerly tranſacted , we 
make our judgment. Enthymemes arc more fit & 
for judicial pleadings: For the Jtat admits of | 
the caulc and rhe | hob e a bg becaule it is | 
obſcure. And thus trom whence all praites and 
diſprailes arc produc'd ; what we ought to look 
upon, when we commend or diſcommecnd, and 

ws 25% Sh things Excomguns and diſprailes conliſt , 

1s apparent by what has been ſaid. For theſe 
things being known, thcir contrarics as may rea- 
dily be dilcovcr'd. 


OHAP. XA. 
Of Accuſation, and Dejence. 


N the next ns weare to {peak of Accuſati- 
ct 


on and Detencc;of what, and of what nature 
they ought to prepare their Arguments; to which 
purpoſe we are toconlider three things. Wherein, 
and ro what end, Mcn do Injuries. Next how 


they arc affected, and thirdly what ſort of "Me 
p pic 
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ple they arc, and in what Condition. When 
wc haye theretorc det i'd what it is to do an Irjui- 
ry, wc (tall proceed with the reſt. To do an 
Injury then, is to offer harm and violenceto ano- 
ther , contrary to the Law. Now the Law is ci- 
ther peculiar or common. I call chat pecu tar, 
according to which being {ct down in Writing, 
Men act politicallv : Common, that which tho 
not {ct clown in VVritine, prevailsamony all Men. 
We att {pontancoully, whatever we act know- 
ingly, and not by conſtraint. Yet where we att 
willingly, we do not all things of choice : bur 
where we act by choice, we do all things wil- 
lingly and knowingly ; tor no Man can be Igno- 
rant of what he makes a choice betorc-hand. 
Now the chooting to do harm, and com- 
mit cvil acts, contrary to the Law, isa Vice and 
Intemperance. For whocver arc addicted to one 
or more Vice that render 'em wicked, arc allo 
Injurious. Asthe Milcr in Money, the Intempec- 
ratc in Pleaſurcs of the Body, the eftzminate in 
Sloth ; the Timecrous in danyer. For throvoh 
Cowardice, they delert tholc that arc in the ſamc 
Jeopardy. he Ambitious in Honour;the Haſty in 
Angerzthe delirousof Conquelt tor Victorics iake ; 
the Violet for Revenge lake'; thelmpruden:t, be- 
caulc he is deceiv?d in what is juſt and goo.!;the Im- 
pudent, through contempt of Reputarion:aind lo of 
the relt, every one according to the ſubject of his 
Pathon. Bur theſe things arc and will bc maniteſt 
partly trom thoſe things that have been ſpokn 
concerning the Vertucs; Partly trom thoc things 
that ſhall be explain'd concerning the Aﬀections. It 
remains to declare for what reaſon, and in what 
condition Men do Injurics, aud vihom they in- 
JUrc. E:2 Fir! 
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F-irlt cheretorc let us explain what we defire,and 
what wc avoid, vwiile we cndcavour to do an 
Imurv. For the Accutcr mult contider how ma- 
ny, and which o! thote things, which all Men co- 
vcting, injure their Neighbors, make up the 
Compolition of his Advcriary : and he that dc- 
tends muſt contider which and how many ot thoſc 
things the Adveriary miles; for all Men act all 
tings partly of themſelves; partly net ot them 
{elves VV haithevdonot att of themſelves,thev act 
pait'y bv Fortunc, paray by Neceflity. And 
ot thoicthatact by Necctitv, foie att by Force, 
ſoc by Nature. Sov that all things whatſocvcr 
they donut act of themicives, lomc procced trom 
Fortunc, tome from Nature, and ſome from 
Force. But of tho'c things which they act of 
themiclves, and of which they themlclycs are 
the caulcsy lomc arc through Cuſtom, othcrs 
our of a dclirc: and of thoſe, ſome out of a ra- 
tional Appctitc, othcrs out of an Irrational ; but 
the Will is a ratival dcfire of Good; tor no 
Man covets but what he bclieves to be good. 

The Irrational Appctites are Anger and Luſt. 
Wheretore of necctlity all things that they act, 
they act tor {even Caules. Fortunc, Force, Na- 
ture, Cuſtom , Realon, Anger , Luſt. Nor 
muſt we diftinguth thoſe things that arc ated, 
accor-\inv to Agcs of Habits, or any thing ot that 
natutc ; tor it it happen that voung Mcn prove 
C holeric and Luſttn!l, it is not becauſe of their 
Age, but becautic of the Pathons that raign with- 
in *em that they act ſo, Nor arc Riches or Po- 
verry the caulc that rich or poor Men covet or 
deſire. But it happens that the Poor for want, 
covet Money ; and that the Rich through Licen- 

tiouincls 
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tioulnels covet unneceſſary Plealures. However 
they are not attuated by their Riches, or their 
Poverty, but by their defires. In like manner 
the juſt and unjuſt;and all thole that act habitual- 
Iv,arc actuatcd by all rhcle thinggeither byReaton 
or Pathon ; ſome by honeſt Inclinations and At- 
tections, ſome by rthcir contraries, However it 
happens, that (uch C onlequences attend ſuch Ha- 
bits, ſuch and ſuch others. For a temperate per- 
ſon, by rcaſon of his Tempcrance, has always 
good and lawtul opinions and dcfires ot Plca- 
{urc.But an intempcrate Perſon quite the contrary. 
Therefore thclc diviſions arcto be omittad, and 
while we are to conſider, which moſt ulually fol- 
lows which. For whether a Man be black or white, 
or great or little, nothing to our purpole follows 
trom thencc.Burt it a young or an old Man be juſt 
or unjuſt, there is then a difference, aid in a word 
whatever things caulc a dittercnce in the conditi- 
ons of Men : as it will make a di!tinction whe- 
ther a Man be Rich or Poor; whether in Proſpe- 
rity or Advecriity. But of thcelc things more 
hcreattcr , now of the relt.- 

Thole things procced from Fortune, of which 
there isno determinate caulc; which arc not done 
for ſuch an end, nor always, nor tor the moſt? 
part, nor uſually. Which is manitclt from the 
definition of Fortune. Naturally tholc things arc 
done, whoſc cauſc is in themiclves, and os 
tor they happen cithcr always, or tor the moſt 
part. For as for tholc things which are pre- 
ecrnatural, whether they proceed from {ome tort 
ot Narure, or from any other cauſc, it will be 
needleſs here to enquire, though Fortune ſhould 
ſoem to be the cauſe of ſuck things. By torce 
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thote things are acted which arc done bv the A- 
gents themiclves, through copitationgor dcelIre. 
Nicn act by cultom when they do thole things 
which thev have often done betore. T hole things 
arc acted by Realon, which arc done tor advan- 
tage, as being, of the number ot thoſe good 


thugs alrcady mentioned, or as the end, or con- | 
ducingto the end. I or the Intemperate ſometimes Þ 
{Atinany thingsthat arc uſctul, not tor the ſake | 


ot being profitable; but to gratity their Pleaſure. 
Anger at Choicr isthe caule that many aCt to ſa- 
L1>1\ [VeVOme ; Lt there is a ditterence berween 
Puthmcn: awd Revence ; tor Puniſhment is in- 
Aicted tor the take of him that futters. But he 
that acts a piece! Revenge,Qocs Itto vratity him- 
Icit. Bur as © Lao things that arcdone through 
Anvi, we thall lay morc when we cometo {peak 
ot the Atte-tions. 

For the lake of Luſt all tholc things arc aCted 
which appear to be pleatant, 11 regard that thoſe 
tings which arc familiar to usby uſe and cuſtom, 
arc dclighttul; and many-things alto that are not 
paturally delighttul, being made tamuliar by Cu- 
ſtom, are acted with dclight. So that in ſhorr, all 
thole things which Mcn act of themiclves, arc ct- 
ther good or {cemingly good, cither pleaſing or 
ſcemingly pleating. For I place the eſchewing 
ot Evils, or of {ceming Evils, or the choice of 
the greater tor the lels, in the number of good 
things, as being in ſome meaſure detirable; and 
the eichewing of things paintul , or ſccming- 
Iv paintul, cr the choice of the lets for the 
greater, among thoſe things which are delight- 
tul. VWherctore we arc to underſtand how ma- 
ny ard what thinrs arc proftable or picaſant. my 
O 
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of thoſe things that are profitable in'deliberation, 
already has been ſpoken : We are now to dil- 
couric of what is delightful 5 of which the deti- 
tions will be {ufficicut, though they be not al- 
cogcther lo exact , if they be not obſcure. 


——— — —— — —— 


CHAP. XL. 
( } things delightful. 


ET us therefore ſuppoſe pleaſure to be a cer- 
L rain motion, and crxirely {cn{ible diſpoſiti- 
on of the mind, according to the preſent condi- 
tion of nature : Grict the contrary. Which it 
it be plealing and dclighttul , muſt be the 
caule of the ſaid affettion ; but whatſoever dc- 
praves or cauſcs a contrary dilpoſ1tion of the mind 
1s painful. Theretorc of necethity thoſe things 
mult be dclighttul that proceed according t5 na- 
ture, loacially when bcing acted according to 
nature, they have aſſum'd their own nature : In 


' regard that cuſtom is a ſecond nature. For moſt 


frequently approaches near to always : Nature be- 
ing always, Cuſtom moſt frequently; provided it 
be not violent; for violence is pretcrnatural. 
Wheretore necethty is paintul; tor which rcaſon 
it was rightly (aid, 


Whatere muſt of neceſſmty be done, 
As harſh and irksome all men look, upon. 


Therefore 
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Theretore carcs, diltraction of thoughts, and 
inecnenels of mind , are paintul. For they arc 
of necetlitv, and by conſtraint, unleſs men be ac- 
cuſtom'd to 'em. © For cuſtom bepers plcaſure ; 
but che contrarics of theſe arc delighttul : And 
therctore Sloth, Eaſe, Reſt, Mirth, Recreation 
and Sleep, arc in thc number of pleaſant Things, 
in rcgard they are not done 'by compullton. 
Whatever allo allures our defircs is plcalant and 
dcligluml. For detire is an cager reaching of the 
appetite atter plealure. But of theſe delircs, lome 
are rational, ſomc irrational. Irrational are thoſe 
which arc without any conſideration ſuch as arc 
natural and the appctircs of the body, as hunger 
and thirit after nouriſhmcnre : There is alſo an 
appctite a{tcr all {orts of nouriſhment, as alſo in 
raltcs and venercal ſports, and nenetal in thc 
{mcll, the touch, the hearing and fight. Rario- 
nal are fuch , as whcn we defire by perſuaſion. 
For we arc cayer to delre and enjoy many things 
upon report and per{uaſion. But becauſe we then 
arc {aid tro enjoy pleaſure, when we arc affefted 
with tome fort of ſence, and for that the imagj- 
nation 1s a tort of weak fence, and conſequently 
a ccrtain 1magination ot the thing remembcr'd 
and hop'd for, attends upon him thar remem- 
bers and hopes, itis apparent that they who have 
ſtrong memorics and hop:s arc affetted with great 
plcaſurc, bccautc they have a deep ſence of what 
they remember and hope for. Theretore all plea- 
fant things of necetlitv conlilt in the ſence of things 
relent, the remembrance of rhings paſt, or the 

hope ot things to come. For we are ſenſible of 
tC preient, remember wit is pally and] hope for 
what is ro come. Therctore thoſe tings which 
we 
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we prelerve in our memory arc pleaſant, not on- 
ly thole things, which at the time of enjoyment 
were delighttul 5 bur allo lome things that were 
painful; it atterwards they produce any thing of 
protit or pleature. Accordiug to that of the Por, 


Pleafing 11 1s, when once from dargers free 
To tell the Tales of former miſery. 


And that othcr : 


For Dangers jcapPd, and Lavours nadergone 
To thoſe are fleaſtng that renown have non. 


For which reaſon it is, that it is a pleaſing thing 
to be free from pain. And then again, of tholc 
things which conſiſt in hope, whatever ſeem to 
dclight at preſent, or to be very helptul, or to be 
helptul without trouble. Generally tho, what- 
ever dclights at preſent, dclights b. th thoſc that 
remembcr , and thoſe that hope for the moſt 
part. Wherctore it is ſomctimcs a picain,,, :hing 
to be angty : According to that of [Jomer , COl1- 
ccrning furious anger. 


Swezter than Honey ſrom the fragrantComb 


For no man is angry with thoſe upon whom ir is 
impotllible toact his revenge ; and with thoſe that 
arc far rthcir ſuperiors in powcr , cither they are 
but very little angry, or not art all. 

Alſo there is a ccrtain plcaſure that attends 
moſt defires : For cither in remembring what 
they were, or in hoping what they will be, we 
enjoy a ccrtain plcaſurc : As it fares with _ 
who 
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who aic thirity in Fevers, while they remember 
how they did drink, and hope ro drink prelently 
again. In like manner Lovers, when they dil- 
courlc, write, and ting, arc always tickPd with 
ome plcalant fancy concerning the thing which 
they love. For in all theſe things they believe 
themlelyes ſentibly preſent with the perſon they 
love , when they remember him. And this 1s 
the beginning, of Jove in all people, when they 
arc not only pleasd withthe preience of the per- 
(on, but remember him when he is abſent. And 
rhcretore they are ſad and melancholy in the ab- 
{ence of the thing belov?d : Infomuch that there 
is a kind of plcalure in weeping and mourning. 
The ladnels proceeds from the ablence of the per- 
{on be!ov?d , but the pleaſure contifts in the rc- 
membrance of the perion whom they behold in 
imagination. VWhence that of the Poct. 


Thus having jad, he ra19d 11 every one 
A pleajins ſtrife bis |orrows to bemoans 


It is allo a plcaſure to be reveng'd of another. 
Ot which, it a man happen to tail , he is trou- 
bled ; it his delign hit, he is overjoy'd. And 
for C holcric men, they arc in a rage it they muls 
their revenge; but they arc pleasd with the hopes 
ot revenge. It is alſo delighttul to get the bet- 
cr, not only to thoſe who arc cager atrer vitto- 
rv, but to all mankind. For there is an imagt- 
nation of exccllencv , which all men ſcck atter, 
cither more or leſs ardently. Secing then it is a 
pleating thing to vanquiſh, therefore ot neceſhty, 
all {ports and excrciles relating ro \Var,Muſic or 
Diiputation, of nccclliry mutt be delighttul, in 

| regard 
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lepard it was a frequent thing to be victorious in 
tholc things : as allo all manner of Gamc, as 
Cards, Dice, Tennicc, Tables, &&4c. where there 
san Emulation or def1rc to win: and {oof Games 
and Excrcilcs accomptcd more (crious : of which 
ſome are dclighttul through uſc and pradftice ; 
others naturally ſo; as all manncr of Hunting. 
Wherctore plcading of caulcs and contentious 
diſputes, are pleaſant to thoſe that are accuſtom'd 
thereto, and know themlclycs to be nimble at 
diſputation. Honour and Reputation are alfo 
in the numbcr of thoſe things which arc moſt dc- 
lightful, in regard every one is williug to fancy 
himſelf ſuch an one. © much the more when 
afirmed by them who belicve thev ſpeak truth. 
Such arc Neighbours rather then thoſe that live 
at a diſtance ; Friends, Acquaintance and Citi- 
zens, rather then Forrcigners ; and ſuch as arc 
in Being, rather then ſuch arc yet to be born , 
prudent rather then imprudent, and many ra- 
ther then a few. For it is moſt probable, that all 
already mentioned, ſpeak truth, rather then their 

ofites. For as to thoſe things which a man 
deſpiſcs, as Children and Beaſts, no man regards 


their honour or eſteem, for the ſake of Reputa- 


tion it ſelf; unleſs he have any orhcr rcaſon. 
Friends arc alſo in the number of things delight- 
tul; alſo to love is delightful : For there is no 
man, a lovcr of Winc, who is not pleaſcd with 
Wine: And it is alfo dclighttul ro be belov?d. 
For then men imagine there is ſomething, in *em, 
which all men defire that are tndued with ſcnſe. 
Bur to be belov'd, is to be carreſgd bv another 
tor his own ſake. Alſo to be admir'd is pleaſant, 
becauſc it admits a man to be honour'd. As ” 

) 
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ſoto be flatter'd, anda Flattercr, arc both things 
that pleaſe : For a Flattcrer ſeems to be both an 
Admircr and a Fricnd. Alfo trequently to do 
the ſame thing is plcating ; tor what is cuſtomary | 
is plcaling : es is allo plcating, tor ex- | 
change is proper to nature, in regard it is always | 
the lame, beects a ſaticty of the coruſtituted and R 
hx'4 habit. \W hen it1s ſaid, that there is a plea- 
{urc in the vicitlitude of all things - Wherctorc 
the altcrations of procels of time, whether in | 
mcn or faſhions, is pleating : As being an altera- | 
tion from what is at preſent as allo for that what 
(pace of time produccs is lcls trequern. Allo to 
learn and to admire, is for the moſt part dele- 
Ctablc. For there is deſire in admiration. Where- 
forc what is admirable cxcites detures. For learn- | 
ing is the perfection of Nature. Alſo to do and 
receive kindnetes arc in the number of delefta- 
ble things; and becauſe that whatever avails to do 
good is pleaſing, therefore men are delighted in 
correcting the miſcarriages of their Neighbors ; 
and to amcnd what is detective. And becauſe 
it is a plating thing to Icarn and admire ſuch 
things, of neccſfiry thoſe things muſt be pleaſant 
which arc cxpretſcd by imitation, as Painting, 
Sculpture and Poctic : And whatever clic is done 
by imitation, though the inntation it {clf be not 
pleaſing. For they arc not delighted with the 
imitation, but they argue from thence, that this 
is that, and fo they come to learn {omething. 
Alſo varicty of uncxpeCted accidents, and the 
narrow elcapss frm danger ; for all theſe things 
arc to be admired. Alſo becauſe all things that 
arc natural arc dclighttul, and for that thoſe 
things which mutually agrcc one with another, 
arc 
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arc natural ; there all things that arc alike in a- 
greement are natural. As Men with Men, voung 
Men with young Men, Hortcs with Horlcs. Hence 
thoſe celebrated Proverbs ; [ike to like, the 11 hale 
to the Whale, the Blackiird to the Blacksird,, and 
ſo of the relt. And bccauſe like and homoge- 
ncous, are always dclightful ro themſclves , and 
cvcry thing is thus or thus atfected roward it {clf, 
ot necclliry all men mult be lovers of themſelves, 
cither more or leſs. For all {uch things chicfl 

have a regard to themſclyves. And becauſe all 
Men arc lovers of themſelves, thoſe thines which 
arc their own, muſt of neccſhty be equally dc- 
lighttul, as their Works, their Orations, their 
Pocms, &c. Wherefore for the moſt part they 
love their Adorcrs and Fricnds, thcir Ambition, 
their Poſlcſlions and Children ; for Children arc 
their own works. Allo to finiſh what they have 
begun is delighttul, for it was their own work be- 
force , and bccauſc it is moſt pleaſing ro be the 
chickeſt, therctorc to be thought wile is moſt de- 
lightful. For it is Prince-like to be wife. For 
Wiſdom is the knowledge of many and admira- 
ble things. And becauſe they arc generally am- 
birious, they delight in reproving their neighbors. 


And to abide by that, wherein cvcry man thinks 


he has a particular excellency. According to 


that of Emripides, 


To this doth He, nith eager thought 

The chrefeſt part of every day devote, 
—_— t) make the beſt, and better too, 
Nay, better then hiniſelf, if toyl would do. 


In 
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In like manner, bccaulc all Recreation is plea- 
ſavr, rogether with relaxation of Mind, therctorc 
Mirth and Laughter are delighttul an al- 
ſo moſt ridiculous things arc pleaſant ; ag 
well ridiculous Men, as hes and Pertor- 
mances; but as for things =, wc have dil- 
cours'd inour Art of Poctry. And fo let this fut- 
fice to ſhew what things are dclighrtul; what things 
arc irkſomec will appear by their Contraries. And 
thus much for thoſe thingswhich arc the cauſes of 


Injuſtice and Injury. 


Ce ai. 


CHAP. XII. 


How Men believe themſelves capacitated to do Tn- 
Juſtice, and by what wears they do 1t. 


O W letus ſee how Men are capacitated to 

doan Injury, and by what means they do 
it. Theſe People therefore when they think the 
thing poſſible to be done, and to be done by them- 
ſclves, they conſider likewiſe whether they can 
conccal themſelves when they have done it; or if 
they cannot , whether they ſhall be queſtion'd, 
or if thev come to ſuffer, whether the Puniſh- 
ment will be greater then what they have got by 
the Act. Burt as to what may be done __ what 
not, we ſhall afterwards declare, for theſe things 
arc common to all the parts of Rhetoric. Now 
they belicve themſelycs moit able to do an Injury, 
who think themſelves of greateſt abiliry both to 


ipzak and at; whether our of their Experience in 
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xention and controverly, or conhding in their 
Fricnds and their Riches: for it thev tind them- 
ſelvesthus ſupported , they believe rhemlelves a- 
le. Or otherwiſc whether they have ſuch or 
luch for their Friends, Athſtants,or Accomplices ; 
tor perhaps by the help ot ſuch Aids, they may 
accomplilh rheir ends without fear of Punithment, 
or elle conteal themſelves from it. Or if they 
be in Friendſt-ip with thoſe that (utter the Iyjury, 
or with the Judycs; tor Fricnds are carclels of In- 
juries, and cafily reconciPd betore Proftecution. 
The Judgesallo arc willing to gratity rcheir Fricnds, 
either by acquitting 'em, or by inflicting but a 
{mall Puriſhment. Morcover it is calv for them 
to conceal themſelves, who arc adjudy'd unable 
to corhmit the offence, as if a lame Perion ſhould 
be accus'd for hrating a Man, or a poor, ora de- 
torm'd perſon be accuyd of Adulrery. Or it the 
(Crime be ſaid ro be committed publickly, and in 
che face of the World, for Pcoplc arc not apt to 
believe ſuch things 4 or if the Crimes be 1o great 
or ſo many that never were committed before. 
For Men arc notawarcol ſuch Injurics: inregard 
all Men ſhun common a&ttors of miſchiet, like 
ſo many Peſts or Viſcaſes. Bur as for him that 
never was fick, ro Manavoids him, and ſuch as 
have no Enzmies or manv. For thele believe 
wey may conceal themlelves, becaule they arc 
not ſulpe2ed. Others believe they may conceal 
themſelves, becauſe it cannot be thou hr they 
would ſet upon tho'c who arc awarc of ?*m ; or 
that it would be an Argument that thev did never 
make rhe attempt, becaule they were {tre to fin: 
refiſtance. The ſame may be {aid of fuch 2s arc 
7rovided of a mcars to eſcape, or of {ume place 


af 
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at hand to ſecure themſelves, and of ſuch who 
if thev cannot conceal themſclyes, can ;put off 
thc cauic by delay of Juſtice, and corruption of 
the Judges. Orit he beamerc'd, is {urc todelay 
or buy oft the Payment , or it he be ſuch aone 
who through Poverty has nothing to loſe; or ſuch 
whole gains arc apparent, prcat, and at hand, 
their Fines but {mn I; hard to be tound, and ata 
diſtance. And where the Puniſhment cannot be 
equal to the Profit. And iuch as gain by the In- 
141), but are only ſham'd by the Puniſhment. 
Or where the Injury may {cem commendable, 
avit a Nan revenge an Injury done to his Father 
or Mothcr, as1t was Zeno's Cale - where the Pu- 
nithment is onlv a Fine or Baniſhmcnt, or {ome 
ſuch thing; tor both do an Injury, whether this 
way or that way done: tho? both arc not the ſame 
Pertons, bur contrary in their Manners and Dil- 
politions. Allo they who have often had the good 
Fortune to conccal themlclycs, and never morc 
to be call'd in qucſtion, alſo ſuch as frequently 
fail in their Artemprs. For there arc ſome 1n ſuch 
things, as well as in warfarc, who arc ſtil] pre- 
varcd ro renew the Fight. Or ſuch as obtain a 
prcient Plealure, but the lots tollows atterwards, 
as it farcs with the Intempcrate; for there is In 
temperance 11; all rhings which are deſired. On 
the contrary, lich as preſently ſuffer pain or lols , 
but attain ro Plcature or Profit atrerwards, tho' 
later. And iuch arc the things which the abſtcmi- 
oe and prudent teck after. And ſuch as may. 
'cemro have acted bv Fortune or Necefſity, or 
by Naturc or Cultoin, a!d to have been miltaken 
ritogcthiern, and not to have done any Injury. 
Paitlv {ach as could not otherwile obtain their 
right, 
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right, partly ſuch as were 11 watit. Now Men hap- 
pen ro be in want two ways: either they want 
Neceſlaries, asthe Needy, or Superfluities, asthe 
Rich. Partly, they who arc Men of Repute, or 
Infamous : Thole becauſe they ſhall nor be the 
leſs eſteem'd, thele becaule they ſhall not be the 
more eſteem'd : and undcr theſe Circumſtances 
they both artcimpr. And they injure thoſe who 
arcturnith'd with ſuch things, ot which they ſtand 
m necd,cithcr neceſſaries,or tor (upertluiry,or plea- 
lure, and as well thoſe that live at a «diſtance, 
as thoſe that live near at hand. "The one are 
lo0n apprehended , the other more ſlowly 
punifÞd ; as they who rob'd the Carthagrnans. 
Alto che unwarv, and ſuch as are not watch- 
ful, bur credulous s for it is eaſy to deceive all 
thele, alſo the negligent. For he that ſceks re- 
venge muſt be dilligenc. The baſhful alſo, for 
thev {eldom contend tor gain. Alſo thoſe who be- 
ng injur'd bv many, never care to take revenge. 
For to uſe the common Proverb, theic are the 
Myham Prey. Allo thoſe who never, or thev 
who ere trequently injur'd, for both are neglect- 
fi]: Theſe becauſe never, thoſe becaule they 
think they ſhall be no more. Alfothole that arc 
or may be ca{ilv oppreF'd with ſcandalous Ree 
yorts. For (ich never chule rodetend themfclves, 
tearing the Judoes ; nor can perſwade the contra- 
rv ; of which fort are they whom many hate, 
or many covv. And avain{t whom they have any 
Pretencce, e;ther of their Parcnts, or of thcir 
own or of their Fiiends, either that they have 
7 would do wrons, cither totheir Parents them- 
vives, or iuch as are their deareſt Relatior:s, who 
ate under their Protetion. For as the Proverb 

F' 4 ſays, 
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lavs, Improbiry only wants a pretence. We alſo 
injure our Fricnds and our Enemies ; for it is ca- 
ly codothe one,plealing rodotheother. Alſotholc 
who have no Friends, who arc not in a condition 
to ſay or do. Allo ſuch as arc negle@tul of Re- 
venve, or apt to be rceoncild, or never profc- 
cute tothe end. Or tuch as to whom it isnot worth 
their while to tpend time to ſtay tor Judgment 
and recompcnce, as Forraimcrs, and Handicratr 
Tradchncn, whoarc contented with (mall fatis- 
taction tor an Injury committed. Or luch as have 
donc many Iniur cs to others, or themſclves have 
Uuftcred teveral Ike to what they have done. For 
that docs 1 tieem an Injury, when a Van has 
(uttered no more then what he has 0:ten done him- 
(clt, as it a Man ſhould be a pcrion that utci ro 
give ill Languavc ro others; or tuch as have done 
an Injury, or tended it, or were about to do it. 
For in fo doing theie is both fatistattion, and ap- 
plaule; nor docs it ſeem for the moſt part, to be 
an Injurv. Or tvch who do an Injury, that may 
be oratctul to the;r Friends or their Maſters, or 
tholc with whom they live. Allo tuch as from 
v-hom thev cafily hope tor Forgivenels. Allo 
when they have acculed a Man and arc at odd; 
v.ith him; as it was the caſe berween Calippus and 
!);v. For luch AQts do altogether (eemto be Inju- 
ris. Allothole not doing harm themſelves, arc 
opprels'd by others, as 1t it were then roo latc to 
contulta Remcdy , as A-neſtden:ns 1s reported to 
have written to Cely, when Catia was by him 
diipwpled ; that he wanted but a little of prevent- 
''phim, as if he intended to havedone it himlcl}. 
nd {vcb to whom it we once do an Injurv, we 
1av do many things juſtly by wav of SatisfaQticn. 

AS 
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As Jaſon of Theſſaly ſaid, we mult do Injury in 
ſome thinvs, that we may do Juſtice in manv. Al. 
ſo they more caſily commit thole things which 
all or many do : hoping caftily to obtain Pardon 
for ſuchthings, Alſo Men are rcady ro commit 
Injuries which may caſily be conceal'd. As when 
a Man takes unjuſtly trom another (uch things as 
are calily conſum'd, as things that are catable , 
or which arc nor ca{ily detected, becaule of their 
changing Colour and Gomplcxion,or ſuch things 
asarc Portable,and hid in a {mall Room,orthings 
that are like to many things, which he that did 
the Injury poſle(yd before 5 or which a Man is un- 
willing to diſcloſe, as the Adulterics of his Wite 

or his own, or his Childrens miſcarriages, anc 

ſuch things that ſhew the Proſecutor to be a con- 
tentious perſon, and given to Strife : things of 
little Conſequence, and for which Pardon is fre- 
quently allowd. And thus, how Men are ca- 
pacitated ro do an Injury, by what means, who 
they are thar a&t and ſuftcr, an | wherefore Men 
teek to injure others 1ct this luffice. 


CHAP. XIII. 
Of Inj-ry, and things done juſily. 


NZ” W ler us diſtinguiſh berween all Injuries 
and Lawtul Actions, beginning firſt from 
hence. Juſt things and unjuſt arc rherefore de- 
ſtinguiſh'd according to the Laws, and the 
Perſons to which they relate, two ways. Now I 
| E 2 lay 
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lay the Lawis cicgher Proper or Commen. Pro- 
er, that which concerns all Perſons in particu- 
ar once amoug another z and this is cicher written 
or not written.Common is that which is accoriug 
ro Nature ; for there are ſome things that arc 
juſt or unjuſt by nature, and would be lo it there 
wcre no Socety or Agreement among Men. As 
Antg3ze 1 Sophocles iecms to intimare z when 
ſhe avers ic to be a thing naturally juſt ro bury 
Polymces. 


Far neither nar, nt yet of Veſterday, 

But alas this has Lorn perpetual [may. 

In all Mens Minis; nr t there on: that kyow's 
t rom whence this jecret Law of Natue flows- 


_ And as we find in Empedocles againft Murther ; 
for Murther is not juſt among fome; unjult a- 
mong athers. 


Ba a fix*d Law uz all Mens Breaſts, wbere ere, 
(crow Ar. 
Hear'n's Inmenſe Light ſhines through the ſpa- 


Which alſo Alcidamzs conhrms in his Meſſe- 
7410. Now where they arc dexcrmin*d , they 
arc two ways determin'd ; for what we ought to 
do or not to do relates cither to common Socicty, 
orto one ſupream thing im that common Society. 
Therctore we may do right and injuſtice two 
ways; tor cither we hurt one ſingle perſon, or a 
common $1xciery. For he that commits Adultery 
or beats a Man, harms a certain perlon ; but he 
that \deterts his colours, injures the.public. To 
{uttcran Injury is to be injur'd by him that does 
| it 
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It willingly, and with an Incention lo rodo. Fol 
we have ff cady dcturd dojng an Injury to b2 a vo- 
luntary aA. And becaulc he that luffers an Injury 
receives a miſchict unwillingly, and all Injurics 
conſiſt of thoſe things alrcady repeated \tor we 
have already diſtingwth'd between things good 
and cvil of themſelves, and what Mcn Þ [pon- 
rancoutly, thatthey do willingly) of necellity all 
oftenccs relate cither to the public, or ro privatc 
Perſons 3 and that they are commreed either un- 
knowingly or unwillinglv, or cl{c willingly and 
knowingly : and of thetic , ſome arc conunit- 
tcd out of Pre<leion, or out 0! AttcCtion. 
Now what things Mcn make choice of, and in 
what Capacitics, has becn alrcady ſaid. Bur be- 
cauſe ſome Mcn who confeſs they have done ſuch 
a thing,cither will not acknuwledg rhe declaration 
of matter of Fatt in the complaint; as it it ſhould 
be ſaid, that he ſtole rhe thing where he took it. 
Or if he confels that he ftruck firſt; bur did not 

ive the firſt Proyocation 13 that he was in the 

Vomans Company, bur «id not Iye with her : 
or that he did comnuiit the TT heft, but it was not 
Sacriledg z as it was allo lay in the Declarati- 
on ; or that he brake up Lana, but nor belonging 
to the public ; or that he diſcoursd the Enemy, 
but nor as a Traytor ; Theretore when we 
erear of theſe things, we defme, what is Ther, 
what Contumcly, what Adultery, that whether 
we would demonſtrate it ro be or not ro be, we 
may declare what is juſt ,, for in all theſe things, 
the queſtion is, ahelns the thing be unjuſt, or 
wicked, or not: For Improbity or Injury conſiſts 
in Ele&tion. And words indeed of this nature 
demonltratc the Eleftion;, as Contumecly and 
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Thett. Yet he that ſtrikes a perſon, dors not 

elently ofPr an indignitv ro the lame perſon, 
= it he do it to ſome other purpofe 2 pinoy 
tion, as cither to dilgrace the ſame pcrion, or 
clic tor to pleaſe himlclt. Nor can he that rakes 
a thing privily be ſaid to ſteal, bur it he do it to 
the damage of another, and to his own proper 
bencfir. Ang the ſame 'tvle is to be obſeryd 11 
other thinps of this nature. 

And becaule there are two forts of juſt and 
unjuſt things ; for tome are {ct down in writing , 
others not ; of! what are delivered in the Law we 
have alre adv ſpoken ; but of thoſe things which 
are not {ct down in writing, there are two ſorts 
belides. And theice are partly according to thc 
exuberancy of Verm* and Vice, wherein arc 19- 
nominy and praiic, diſhonour and honour, and 
v1'ts and pratitude ro a Benetactor and return- 
119 kindnets for kindneisto be aſliſting ro a mans 
friends a” d che like : Partly a {upplement to the 
wricte: and proper law. For equity ſeems to be 
mit, and equity 1s that which i juſt , beſides 
what i: ft down in the written Law. And this 
happ*ns, {omrtimes though the Lawgivers arc 
tm! Uin 17 : lomctimes by their conntvance. Un- 
willinelv, when thev were 19norant of the mat- 
fy + ww Ih nolv when thev cannot determine, but 
thee is a necethity to ſpeak in yencral rerms, not 
{o, but as 1s moſt uſual ; or where they cannot 
dittir vinth becaule of Infinity , as to £110 rules 1t 
2 man wounds , with what fort of mcttle , and 
how much of anv fort : For it would be tedious 
to enumerate thoſe particulars. If theretore , 
when the thing 1s Indefinite, a Law muſt 
be made concerning 1t, nothing can be ſaid orher- 

wil: 
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wiſe then ſimply and barcly. Wheretore if a 
man having a Ring upon his Finger, ſtrikes ano- 
ther, or litts up his hand, he 1s Milry according 
ro the written Law , and has done an inuty ; 
though\in reality he has done none. And this 1s 
Equity. If then what we have faid be E- 
quity , it is appareut what things are equal , 
what not, and who arc men of Equity. For 
where pardon is allowable, there is alſo book : 
nor is it equal to judge offences and injurics, anc 
injuries and misfortunes worrhy of equal puniſh- 
ment. Now misfortunes arc ſuch things as hap- 
pen contrary ro expectation z and not through 
improbity : Offences ſuch things as happen, nat 
contrary to expettation , yet not out of a wic- 
ked intention : bur injurics happen froma wicked 
inclination, according to cainy: For what 
procceds from delirc, procceds from wickednels. 
And it is but cqual allo to pardon human frail- 
ties ; and not to have a reſpect to the Law, but 
the Lawpiver not to the words but the ſenfc 
and mcaning of the Lawgiver z not to the aQ, 
bur the pre-cleCtion 4 not to the part, but to the 
wholc ; not what a man is now, but what a man 
was always, or for the moſt part ; and to remem- 
ber to what good things his inclination leads him, 
then to what bad things : And the benehts he has 
recciv'd, then what he has done z and his pa- 
tience in ſuffering injurics, anq4 his deſire to b: 
judg'd rather by words then deeds z and rather 
to rcfer himſelt to Arbitration, then go to Law 
and Trval. For an Arbitrator conſiders Equi- 
ty; a Judge looks upon the Law , and theretore 
an Arbitrator is choſen ; that Equiry may pre- 
vail : And thus much concerning things Equal 
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CHAP XIV. 


0! the ereater or les Injury. 


bn greater Injury is that which proceeds 
trom the greater Injuſtice. Wherefore ſome- 
times the leaſt crimes (eem to be the greatelt ; as 
whcn Cabitratus accuſed Melaneprs, tor taking 
throe ſmall Veſſels of inconſiderable value from 
the Builders of the Temple, becaulc the Veſlels 
-were {acred. But in Juſtice, *is quite contrary. 
For tholc other things lecm (o to beybecaule they 
excccd in the virtual conſequences ; in regard , 
that he who would (tcal three ſacred Veſlels ot 
ſmall price, would do a greater injury. And fome- 
eimes it is (oindeed the greater, ſometimes it is ſo 
judged according to the harm that enſues : And 
where the puniſhment is not equal, bur every 
way, leſs, and tor which there is no remedy ; tor 
that is ecrrible, and almoſt impoſſible, and where 
che {atfercr caiy receive no recompence, in regard 
no remedy can be found. For judgment and 
puniſhment are the remedics : And if the (uffe- 
rcr cannot brook the Ignominic. Moreover it he 
that did the injury more deſerves the puniſh- 
ment ;. as Sopbecles pleading for Euftamon, becaulc 
he that could not brook the indignitics kill d him- 
ſelf, affirmed that he would not have meancr 
thoughts of the contumely, or think it deſerv'd 
leis puniſhment, begaulc he that had ſuffer'd had 
puniſh'd himſclt. Or it a man docs an _y 

alone, 
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alone, or firlt of all, or cugap'd wit a kew: And 
tw connnit the fame injuries often, 1s a preat in- 
juſtice. Greatare alſo thoſe crimes tor the preven- 
tion of which great puriſhynents and corments, 
arc fovght and invancd , and Pritons buile tor 
their reſtrain. And among the Argos he is 
hn'd aud aincrd, who occaſions the making of 
a new Law. The moſt Bcſtial injury allo is the 
greater , and that which is premcditated : Ayd 
which they, who when-they hear #, arc mere 
airaid of , then pity. And where we'con 
or tranſ{prels many juſt things , as oaths, 7 
mg of Faith, and Conjugal Vows. For it is an 
exuberancy of many injurics. Alſo their crimes 
are not mcan , which are coommined where #hc 
unjuſt are puniſtid ; ſuch arc falſe Wirneiſes ; far 
who may be coumcd Oftcndors, it nec they who 
offend in Counts of Juſtice : Alſo thoſe which 
che greater ignominy attends. Alfo they that in- 
jure their BenefaGtors. For he multiplies inju- 
rics, as well in doing 11],as in not doing well. And 
they that-a& againſt the Laws unwritten ; in ve- 
gard-it is better to be juſt when uncompelbd. 
Now \the written Laws were made through ne- 
ceſſity, bur. nor the unwritten. For he thataw%d 
by fear, and liable ro puniſhment, commics an 
injury, will not kcruple to do weple where no-pu- 
niſhment hangs o're his head. And thus gauch 
concerning the greator and the kfler injury. 


CHAP. 
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C H A P, XY- 
Of Unarttfu tal Proofs. 


E arc now to ſ{pcak of proat which is 
Unartificial ; which is proper in judici- 
al cauſes. Now there arc hve things that make 
up this ſort of proot ; the Law, Witnefles, Com- 
palts, Examinations and Oaths. And firſt of 
the Laws, what uſe is ro be made of *cm, as 
well by him that diflwadcs, as by him that per- 
ſwades; by him that acculcs, as by him that dc- 
fends. For it appears , that if the written Law 
be conttary to the tatt , the common Law is to 
be made ulc of, and equity , as being mote juſt. 
For he procceds according to the beſt advice, 
who docs not alwavs make ulc of the writcn 
Laws For Equity alwavs remains and never 
changes, no more then the common Law, as be- 
ing according to nature ; but the written Law 
changes often, As it is ſaid in Sophacles*'s Ante- 
gone, that ſhe had ated contrarv to the Laws of 
Creon, but not contlary to the unwritten Law. 


IW hich neither now, nor yet of Yeſterday, 
But jt:ll tn all mens minas perpetual ſway 
Has born; and for that reaſon did deride 
Not only thts, Uut all wen; Larrs befiae. 


Secing then , that juſt is ſomewhat which is truc 
and profitable ; but that which ſeems fo is nat ; 
thercfore 
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therefore that which is written is no Law, be- 
caulc it docs not pertorm the duty of Law. Morc- 
over, the Judge 1s like him that cſſays both Sil- 
vcr and Gold, to diſcern what is truly juſt from 
what is adulterate : And beſides, it 1s more be- 
coming the Character ot a judicious man , to 
make wie of unwritten then written Laws, and 
coſtick cloſe to them. Whether this unwrittenLaw 
be contrary to ſome approv*d Law,or oppoſite to 
its {elf, as when the one commands all contratts 
ro be firmly oblerv'd; and the other forbids any 
contracts to be made contrary to the Laws. Or 
it it be ambiguous, that he may weigh and con- 
{1dcr, to what part to accommodate the juſt , 
and to what the profitable ; and ſo to make the 
belt uſe of it. And if the grounds and reaſons 
upon which the Law was made, are ceas'd, bur 
the Law isſtill in force; this mult be endeavour'd 
ro be explain'd ; to ſhew the! repugnancy of the 
Law to its ſelf. But if the written oo be agree- 
ablc to the occaſion or the faCt, then it is right- 
ly and truly to be. ſaid, that the Law was not 
made for the Judge to act, tor the ſake of what 
is contrary to the Law ; bur leaſt he ſhould per- 
jure himſelf, being ignorant of the Law; and 
becauſe no man chooſcs what is barcly good, bur 
all make choice of what is good for themſelves; 
and becaulc there is no difterence, whether there 
be no Laws, or whether no uſe be made of anv ; 
and becauſe that in diſeaſes, it ſignifics nothing 
to cavil againlt the Phyſitian; although the er- 
ror of the Phyfitian is nothing fo prejudicial, as 
to accuſtom our ſclves ro diſobey our Rulers. 
And becauſcthe beſt Laws forbid any man to ſhew 


himfcl{ wiſer then the Law. And thus much 
concerning the I avs. The 
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TheWirneſles are {omerimies ancient,and fome- 
times nodern, {orn-times participant of the dan- 
ger, fomctimes one of all hazzard, I call the 
ancient I clttmonics,fuch as the Poets and other ta- 
mous mr, whole judgments and ſentences arc 
approv*l, as the Arh-14:45 made ne of Homer, 
for a wituels about 5.:/19441 5; And the Texrdrans 
of Periinicr the Corrnthian, againſt the Srgeams, 
Leaphron made ulc of Solon's Llegies againit (re- 
tes, to ſhtw that his Family had been infamous, 
for fo long time, for uncleanlinels. Otherwiſe $9- 
hn had ngver laid, 


Ry i Critias canattie 14 his Golde): Locks, 
Oba d:ent th bis Parem, hun ih Rocks 
Of Ywihs Item pills Conm—_— 


Thele are rhcretore Teſtimonics concerning 
thiags paſt ; bin as to tuture things, the Tnterpre- 
ters of the Oracles, as Them:ſi3cles atledging, thar 
wooge') Walls fignifyd to the Ath-nraps ro make 
themſeli es firong in their naval force. A Pro- 
vetÞ allo is a kind ot Teihmony. As it a man 
deliberating whether to tgck the triendſhip of an 
Old] Van, mars with the Proverb, Newrr place 
8 benriie ep3n an ON Man. He that delibcrates 
whether to kill re Children with the Parents , 
meets with another Proverb. A Fil ts be, that 
once the (!itiron Nat, the Father {awos. 

Allo tnet:vidence of moarcrn 1 ettimonics being 
of goo! crobim, are wictul in fairs at Law. As 
Ewhtlus wired in a I rial, a certain Sevecnce of 
Plato avangt Charcizs, which Plato had urg'd a- 
gainſt (// 4 144145. T har it was ail long of him 
that rhe P-2wvle coritcelyd themicives all wicked in 
the Cirv. Soc 


_— 
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Some arc participant of the dahger it they: 
ſcem to {wear falfe. But theſe arc ly Witnet- 
its of things of this Naturc, as whether done, or 
not done, and whether it be or be not z bur nor 
at all of the quality, as whether jult or-1mjuſt ; 
rofitable or not profitable. However ancient 
[ cſtimonies may be ugd to prove the quality z 
for not being to be corrupted, they are moſt un- 
deniable Evidence. And theretore they who have 
no other Evidence , make ufc of this afliſta 
which is to be judg®d from Probabilities. For 
that is an excellent method of judging; that pro- 
bables cannot be corrupted with monev; and are 
never accusd of giving falſe judgment z, which 
Teltimonics he that has, will make uſe of agaitiſt 
him that has not, becauſe that probable will de 
lay the ſentence : In regard there would be no 
occaſion of Wirnefles, could the matrer be proy'd 
by rcaſor. 

Now Teſtimonics, ſome relate to our (clves, 
ſometo the adverſary; ſome to the matter, ſome 
ro the Circumſtances. Whence it is apparent, 
thac we never can be in want of yrofitable Teſti- 
mony. For it will rclate ro the matter, either 
for us or againſt our adverſaries : Or the Cir- 
cumſtances of reputation ; what our own, what 
the reputc of our adverſary. 

In reference to Contracts, there is this uſe of 
Oration, to increaſe or cxtcnuate, ro ſhew their 
credibility or incredibility. For if the probabi- 
liry and credibility be on our fide , *tis for us ; 
if not *tis againſt us. Bur he that will ſhew the 
probability or ponders. of things, muſt con- 
lider what we have already ſaid concerning the 
Witnalſes. Now it it be granted there was ſuch 
a 
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a contra z then Amplification muſt be us'd on 
our {ide. For a contract is a private Law in rc- 
terenceto the particular part. However the Laws 
are not confirm'd by contracts, but contradts arc 
confirm'd by the Laws : And the Law is abſo- 
lutely a certain agreement. And therefore he that 
will not believe, bur oyerthrows a contract, ſub- 
verts the Law. Alſo exchange of Commodities 
to an again; alſo wharcver we do voluntarily, we 
do by agreement. Theretorc he that endeavours 
to render contracts invalid , deſtrovs all com- 
merce and converſation among, Men. Bur if theſc 
things are on the Adycrlarics 11de , all things ac 
firſt ro be urged to invalidate the torce of the con- 
trary Law. For if the Laws do not appear to 
' be rightly made, but talaciouily unpovd by the 
Law makers, it would be an abſurd thing to bc- 
lieve our (elves not bound to obedience ; but yer 
that it was of neceſſity to ſtand to the contradt. 
Morcover becauſe a judge is a dilpenſcr of Ju- 
ſtice, and therefore he is not to conluder what is 
jut, but what is moſt juſt. For it 1s not for Ju- 
ſticero be perverted, cither by fraud or through 
necelſity : For it is natural. But contracts may 
be made by perſons deceiv*d,or in necelhity. T herc- 
tore it 1s to b2 confider?d whether they arc con- 
trary to any written Or common Law, or to what 
is juſt and honeſt ; Or whether to any tormer or 
latter contracts : for cither the latter ſtand g2od 

and the former are cancell'd, or the tormer ſtand 

g20d and the latter arc void : And fo we muſt 
plead what is moſt for our turn : then we arc 19 
conlzder, whether they may bc any way prejudi- 
cial ro the Judges z or whatcvcr elle may occur 


ot the {ame nature. mY 
Examit- 
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Examinations allo ard 'Torments arc a ſort of 
Teſtimonies, and they {cem to be of ſome crc- 
dir, becauſe rhey arc conſtraired. And therefore 
it is no difficult thing to underſtand their force, 
and hay far uſe may be made of *'em. Which it 
they prove for us, then we arc to amplity, as it 
they were the only trucTeftimonics, if againſt us, 
and for the Adyerlary, then to invalidate the E- 
videncec, bv (peaking gcnerally of Torments. For 
that they who are conltraprd , ſpcak far more 
untruths then truths. Enduring, on purpole to 
conccal the truth; and readily lying,to be our of 
their pain : And tor collateral confirmation, cx- 
amples arc to be brought which the Judgcs 
know. : 

Concerning Oatks, the conſideration is four- 
fold. For in this caſe, therc js cicher giving or 
taking, or neither, or both. Another way thus, 
whether the thing be {worn , and whether by 
this or by that perſon. The rcaſon is , bccauſe 
men calily fot{wear themſelves ; nor does the 
{(wcarcr reſtore ; beſides, he believes judgment 
wil paſs without any Witneſs to ſwear, and be- 
cau{c there is leſs hazard to commit himlſelt to 
the Judges; for he confides in them, not in the 
\Witnels. 

The othet then again will not take , becauſe 
he deteſts ro bc brib'd to {wear : becaule that it 
he were a Villain he would {wear ; and better it 
would be to be a Villain for ſomcthing then nc- 
thing ; for by {wearing he ſhall gcr nothing, ana 
therefore he retules rhe money , nct to avoid 
[wearing , but ove of a yvertuous Inclhratior. 
Whence that of Xez-zph1765 , that the challc:ye 
1S1;Ot Cquial of an 1m pions perl. n againl: a nan 

G 0” 
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ot Religion and Hondtv, but as it a ſtrong lu- 
ity pcrion ſhould challenge a weak Imporent 
Cripple to tight him, It he rakes, *ris becauſc hc 
contides in himlelt and not rhe Giver. So that 
inverting the ſfayino}ot.\e,ophanes,we may ſay thus, 
that it is the ſameching whither the wicked offer, 
or whether the Vertuous perſon {wearer : for it 
iS a hard thing that he ſhould retuic in thoſe 
things, concerning which they think fit to give 
[emence upon his Oath. Bur it he gives as willing 
ro commit his caulc to the Gods; or becaulſc he 
has no need cf appeal to anv other Judges, hc 
ofters ro him,thar ke may be his Judge : And be- 
cantC it is ab{urd that he ſhould rctule to {wear to 
1c? thivgs, which others are thought worthy to 
Iwear, and will bz {worn ro. And thus as it ap- 
pears w hat is to be done in {mn ulars, 1t 1s as ap- 
parent allo what is to be done in Copulatives. As 
it thc lame perſon will give, butnot take ; 0” take 
and rot g1vc, or it he te rcady to give and take 
or rctuſes todo cither. For by what has bccn ſaid 
ot necellirv, they mult be coupPd ; * as muſt their 
Rca'ons and Contequences allo be. Hence 1t 1s 
apparent, that it a Man be deceiv'd by his Ad- 
veriarv, tis no Perjury. For Injurv proccecs 
from the Will, an! Perjury 1s an Injury 5 but 
{ch thinvs as are done by Violence and fraud 
arenct voluntary. Ficuce Perjury appears to be 
the Mind and not in the Mouth. Wheretorc 
the Advertary {wear that he lubverts all things 
who wilnot ſtard to his Oath, the Anſwer 1s at 
Mn, Forthis reaſon it is that vou ſubvert the 
Lay in Seearirg - Cry you, we think it juſt that 
vor 1,093d abide bt your Oaths, and ſt:bmit 

LO 
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ro our Judgment; but we will got abide by our 
Oaths: or whateycr clic may be {poke by way 
of Amplification. And thus much concerning 


in artificial Proots. 
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CHAP. I. 
That the AﬀeFions of the Auditors arc to be 


mov d. 


O \W bccauſe Rhero-rc is all for the 
ſake of Judgment ; (tor Men judg ot 

Dcliberations, as Judgment belongs 

ro the Seat of Juſtice )) therefore it 

will be neceſſary to ſhew how 1t 15 
adapted, not only to accompliſhtwo ends of Dc- 
monltration, and gaining Bcliet ; butalſo to ren- 
der himſelt and the Judg fo and fo Le 
or 
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For chiefly in Deliberarions, and then in Judg- 
| \m&fits it mainly avails to the gaining Belief, thar 
the Speaker may ſeem to be lo quallif'd, and 
by the Hearers be thotight, ro be ſome way 
or other aff&ed roward '*em\, and farther that 
they be in ſome meaſure” affttted toward 
him. Now Fa he Oy L the Orator 
ſhould be mbſt regarded. is 'moſt proper in mat- 
ters of Deliberation; bur that the Heater ſhould 
be affected, is molt proper in, Courts of Juſtice. 
For the ſame things do not appear fo thoſe that 
love and hare not tothe hafty and che mild; bur 
another think altogether, or as it'is in bigneſs.For 
to a Friend he that is ro give the Judgment ſeems 
to not?s or biit very little wrong; but with an E- 
nemy *ris quite otherwiſe. Alſoto him that hopes 
and deſites well, if what igexpeCtcd be pleaſing, 
it ſeems both thar ir will be, and that it will be 
a happineſs if ir come to paſs.Quite otherwiſe it will 
be to him that deſpiſcs and fears the INlue. There 
are three things therefore which render an Ora- 
ror worthy of Credit, beſides Demonſtration, 
Prudence , Vertue , Benevolence. Wherefore 
thev who ſpeak or aa: fail either for want of 
all theſe, or for want of ſome one of theſe. For 
cither through folly they do not rightly think, or 
it they think aright, for want of Honeſty, th 
do not ſay as they think; or though they gueſs 
right and are vertuous, Pars are they athens 
not to give the beſt advice , though they knew 
how to doit, becauſe they are not accounted Be- 
nevolent. Theſe arc the three things, . for want 
of which they only fail. Therefore if rhey be bur 
thought to be cndow'd with all theſe Vertucs, 
of neceſſiry he' muſt be irs a Perſon of Cre- 
3 dir 


at 


dit by his Hearers. Now how :Mcn may come 
to be thought Prudent. and Vertuous , 1s to bc 
gathered out of what, has been diſcqurs's concern- 
ing the Vertucs ; for from thence he: may learn 
to make not only himſelf, bur another ſo. We 
arc now to ſpeak of .Bcnevolence and Loyc, and 
in gcncral of ghe. AﬀeFtions. 

he Afﬀettions , theretore are: thole things, 
whcrewith Men being mov'd, make a dittercm 
judgment of things. .. Which, afteftions arc at- 
renced either by Plealute or Pain; asby Anger, 
Pity, Fear , and the like, . together with their 
Oppoſites. To every one of which there belongs 
three Conſiderations : as in retercnce to Anger, 
how Men affefted with that Patton become An- 
ory, with what things thev arc accuſtonn' to be 
angry, and in what lort of things. Fort we aim 
at 01 or two, and notail of thoſe things, it will 
be impoſſible ro move the Hearers to anger. And 
lo of the reſt. 


Ol to Eero eoeoey eo es — i ——} 


Of Angew. 


A Neer is theretore thc defire of appatcut Re- 
venic, accrewing from a d.(taite, by real 
of ſome appcarirg, rho' undcelcrv'd contempt of 
themſelves, or their Friends. Which being An- 
ger, of neceſhty when any one is angey, be muſt 
be aiigry with ſome one'in particular.as with Cleo: 
tho' hot with the Man ; otherwiſe then —_— 
= IC 
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he did or would have done ſomcrMing to) 
himlelt, or ſome one of his Friends. So that al- 
wavs ſome Pleaſure attends upon all Anver,, in 
hopes of revenge ; for it is a pleaſure for a Mai 
to think he 11] all obtain what he detircs : nk 
no Man tccks aitcr Impoſſtbilities. wheretore an 
angry Man covets Pothbilities, Wherefore it is 
rightly ſaid of Auger, 


That it encr, aſe in the anger d Brealt 
More ſweet then Howey, that ſo charms the Taſt. 


For It 1s attended by a ccrtain Pleaſurc, as well 
tor the reaſons alleds'd, as allo for that Mcn 
dwel} upo 1 the Imagination ot Revenoc, which 
[magination is like to the Picaſure we have in 
Drcaming, 

Now in regard Contempr is the oprration of 
Conceit about that which ſeems ro be of no va- 
luc (for we do not flight cither good or bad 
things, or their Conſcquences, but we never va- 
luc thoſe that arcnone at all, or the lcaſt) rhere 
arc three ſorts of Contempt ; ſighting, vexati- 
on, and aftront : For he that lights another, CON- 
eernns him ; ſeeing that what Men have but lictle 
valuc for, that they ſlight: but they contem:1 
things of no value. And hethat VCXCs anotier, 
ſeems tocontemn him. For vexation is when a- 
ny Man becomes a hindrance two another Mais 
Will: nottogain any thing himſelf, bur to pre- 
vent the other. And theretorc not aiming at a- 
ny Profit ro himſelf, he deſpiles the other. Which 
1s apparent from hence, that it will he ro dam- 

mage to himlſelt; (for if he did he would be a- 
traid and rot contemn the Peron) nor advantage 
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tothe other in any thing of Moment. Otherwilc 
he would be carctul to teck his Friendſhip. And 
he that offers an attront to another, deſpiles him. 
For to affront, is © vex and trouble another in 
ſuch things, wherein it is au Indiginty to him to 
{uftcr ; not thar he aims at any thing more then 
what he does, but only thar hg Loki in che. 
A&. For they that return the Injury, do not 
affront bur rake revenge. Bur it is a 067 af to 
him thar oftcrs the affront, to think that in 
doing.the Jnjury he excells the other, and ſhews 
himſclf to be the better Man., Theretore young 
Mea and Rich People are Contumelious, believ- 
ing it ſhews their Supcriority to give an affront. 
For it. 1s the naturc of Commmaty to dif{prace ; 
and he that diſpraccs another, contemns him : 
For whatlocver is worth nothing, has rio eſteem 
or repute ejirher of being good or evil. There- 
fore ſavs Achilles in his Fury, 


——— Th: affront my Hom ſlazns 
While h: my Valars Guerdon thus detat 
Vh:le be my Vainrs Ourann thus aertns. 


And that other, 
As rf jom: Deſpicable Runagate. 


Which were the reaſons of his Provocation. 
Now Men think it convenicnt to be exalted above 
their Superiours, becauſe of their Birth, their 
Strenath, their Verrue, and bricfly in every thing 
that is an excellencv in others: as the wealthy: 
excells in Richcs; the Eloquent in the gift of 
utterance 3 he that commands hun that is com- 
manded , and he that is thought worthy to. go- 

| yern, 
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vern, excells him that is nor thought worthy. 
And therefore ir is (aid), 


Great 1s the wrath of Jovc deſcended King's 
And in another Place, 


Deep in bs breaſt his woodiug Anger lyes, 
To perfe:t what 1s fury. ſhall dewn{e. 


For they impaticntly brook affronts, in regard 
of their high dignity and "aomanesr row: O- 
chers by reaſon «©t:rhe bencfirs they have Jane , 
or do, either by themſelves, or their friends, or 
will or would do for his ſake. And thus 1t' is 
Apparcux how. men come to be angry: with 
whom and tor. what cauſes they are angry, For 
ſome are angry. when they are aggrev'd. For 
he that is aggreiv'd deſires ſomething whether it 
be by any ", =o iro direftly.made againſt him; 
as to hinder a man from drinking that' is a 
thirſty z or.not dirctly, asif a man does nor 
oppole, vet does not lend his Affiſtancey or.if any 
ju 2's grcivance happen, all theſe things raiſe 
anger in a man. And thercfore, ſick le, 
Poor People, Lovers, thirſty People, and in a 
word all that deſire, without obrainingtheir des 
ſires, are angry and eaſily provok'd, eſpecially 
with thoſe - that diſpiſe their: preſent Condition. 
As thoſe that -areſick with thoſe that upbraid; or 
whatever is the. cauſe of their Diſtemper : The 
Poor arc angry with their Poverty z the Warri- 
our with his ill ſucceſs ; the Lover, for want of 
his fatisfaftion; and ſo of the-reſt; ſeeing 'that 
every one is prepat'd for his Paſlion by mn diſ- 

| turbance 
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{turbance that is within him. Morcover it the 
perion expected things contrary. . For what is 
great and unexpected caulcs a greater greivance ; 
as it cauſes greater delight, when a | Sap hap- 
pens contrary to expcctation. Hence it happens 
that ſcalons, hours, ages, and difpolttions make 
it apparent who and which are moſt Subject to 
anger,and when and. where and which overrulin 

render the Tempers of men more troppith KD. 
celty. They allo are avgry with thote that 
laugh, deride and {coft at em : tor {uch aftront 
'em: and with thoſe that offend 'em in Luch things 
as are the {igns of contumecly ; of which number 
arc thoſe things which are done to no cad, and 
arc 10 way profitable 10 thole that give the Ot- 
tence: and therefore they arc contumelious. 
People allo are angry with tho(c that flight and 
ſpeak ill ot thoſe things wherein they cheifly 
delight : as when they {peak evil of Philoſophy 
before {uch as ſtudy ro excel therein : or it 
another diſpraiſe the ſhape of ſuch. a Mans Body, 
which they think handſom - and {o in other 
things, more clpecially it they {uſpeCt themſclves 
ro want thoſc Perteftions which arc tax*d to be 
waxing in others. Bur it they arc confident of 
their own parts and beauty, they never mind 
what others ſay, Allo men take theic things 
more unkindly at their triends hands then at 
the hands of others ; as expecting at their hands 
more civility and veſpect. Allo with ſuch as 
were wont to relpeet and honour *cm, bur for- 
bear Feit former civilitys: tor then they think 
themielves contemn'd; otherwiſe they would 
continue their friendſhip. Allo with thoſe that 
ſhew themſelves ungratctul, and do not return 
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Q4id tor Qu; and witit ſuci as aCt quite contrary 
to what they do, clpecially it their [nferiours. 
For all theſe things arc lovkr upon as contempts, 
the one of Intcriors, the other by Inferiors. More 
eſpccially if they be contemn'd by thoſe who 
arc of no cltcem rhemlelyves. -. Foc Ariger ries 
from a contempt that no way becomes the Con- 
temners : now it docs not become Interiours to 
delpiſe their Supcriours. And triends are no 
triends, it they donot ſay and do well z much 
more it they aft or (ay quite contrary to their 
friends, and it chey arc nor lenſible of cheir wants, 
as was Antiphg's Plexippas. with Meleager : tor it 
Is a ſign we arc not ſcniible of the dijreſpe&t we 
ſhow : for where we are carcful of our bchavi- 
our, we conſider what we do. People are alſo 
angry with thoſc that rczoyce at their Misfor- 
tuncs,more cſpecially it rhey {port with their Ca- 
Jamitics : for both arc {1gns of contempt or En- 
mity. Alſo with them that care not whethcr 
they be troublclom or no. Wherelore thev 
are angrv with thoſc that tell 'em 11] news: and 
with thoſc that hear of or {ce their Misfortunes 
without being concetn'd, tor they reſemble Fne- 
mics or Contemncrs. For friznes condole with 
friends ; and all men preive art their own Mis- 
fortunes : People are alſoanpry with five ſorts of 
men : with thole with whom they ſtand 111- 
Competition for honour ; thoſe whom they ad- 
mire; with thoſe by whom they would be ad- 
mird, with thole whom tney reverence, and 
with thoſe by whom they arc reverenc'd. 

For it rhey arc deſpigd by any of theſe, they 
are more Pallionately incensd. Andif they are. 
c-:ntemin'd by thoſe whom they are oblig'd - 
alli 
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athſt ; as Parents Children, Wives , Subjects. 
And with the ungrateful: for ſuch a contempr is 
unbeſeeming: and with (ſuch as diſſemble toward 
ſach as are ſerious. For Diſhmulation is affron- 
tive. And with thoſe that arc liberal co others, 
not to them : for it _— contempt to be on- 
lv thought unworthy. Forgetfulneſs allo cauſes 
anger, as of names, tho it be a ſmall marter ; 
N for it procceds from negligence, and negligence 
denotes contempt. "Thus it is maniteſt that an 
Orator ought to frame his Auditors to ſuch a 
$557 wh asthey uſe to be in when they are avpry, 
d the Adverſary to be guilty of ſuch thin 
which provoke their anger, and to be ſuch wit 
whom they have juſt cauſe to be angry. 


—] — 


CHAP. IN. 
Of Milaneſs. 


OW 1n regard that to be Angry is contrat 
to be Mild, and anger oppoſite ro mild. 
neſs,we are to conſider theremper of mild People, 
what things render *em fo, and towards what 
ſortof Perſons they ſo carry themſelves. Mild- 
neſs PE is a ({upprethon and ſedation of 

cr. Since then men are angry with ſuch as de- 
ſpilc, and deſpite is Spontancous, it is apparevt 
toe thev are mild and gentle toward ſuch as 
do none of thoſe things or unwillingly, or elſe 
are {cemingly ſuch : or with ſuch as would do 
contrary to what they have done: and with m_ 
whole 
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whoſe behaviour is alike to others as tothem- 
ſelves; for no man deſpiſcs himſclf; or toward 
ſuch as make an acknowledgement, and repent. 
For looking upon it as a Pcice of Juſtice done 
**m that the other repents, and is ſorry for what 
he has donc, they ccaſc being angry. Which 
is apparent from the Chaſtiſement of Servants. 
For men chaſtile more deſervedly the ſtubborn, 
and fuch as deny the fa&t : bur when they con- 
tels themſelves to be ſeverely puniſh'd, we for- 
bear. For it is a peice of imprudence to deny 
thoſe things that arc manifeſt ; and imprudence 
isa contempt : and thercetore we deſpiſe thoſe we 
do not revercncc. 

Therefore alſo we arc mild toward thoſe that 
carry themſelves ſubmiſſively and do not contra- 
di&t us in our anger. For they ſeem to confels 
themſelves our inferiors; but infcriors ſtand in fear, 
and therctore not worth anger. 

Now the very Dogs are a demonſtration that 
our anger ceaſcs toward thoſethat humble them- 
ſelvesz who never bite thoſe that ſit ſtill, We 
are allo kind to thoſe that are ſerious when we are 
(erious. For then we ſcem to be obſerv'd, nor 
contemn'd. Alſo toward thoſe who have bcen 

reatful in a greater matter; and toward thoſe 
that beg and intreat: for they ſeem to be the 
more {ubmifhve: alſo toward ſuch as are nci- 
ther contumelious, Scofters, or contemners, £ci- 
ther of any Pcrion, or of none but the wicked, 
or of fuch as ate no way like tro themlclyes. 
In general thoſe things that pacity and aſſwage 
are ro be conlider'd by their contrarys. Allo 
toward {uch as we fear and revercnce. 
For men in that temper are neycr angry. 
or 
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For it is impoſſible to reyxerence the ſame Per- 
ſon and beanery with him art the ſame time , For 
ſometimes when men have cone a thing in 

aſſion, we are cither not angry at all, or very 
Fade mov'd : in regard they did not ſeem to 
have done the thirg out of contempt : for no 
man contemns that is angry. For grict never 
accompanies Countempr, as it does Anger. Men 
arcalſo mild ro thole that reſpe&t 'em. Moreover 
thoſe thar carry them(ſclves quite contrary to thoſe 
that are angrv, mav bc {aid ro be nil 3; as in 
Play, in ting, ar Feſtivals, in Felicity, in Suc- 
ceſs, in Plenty, and bricfly in all manner of In- 
dolency, in harmleſs picalure, and honeſt hopes. 
Alſo roward thole by whom they have not been 
moleſted tor a long time; tor Time appeaſes 
Wrath. Revenge allo taken tormerly of ano- 
ther pacifes rhe ficrcer Arger of ſome men. 
Wherctore Philocrates being asKked by another 
why he did not clear him{clt betorec the enrag'd 
Pcople> anſwer'd it was not yet {ealonable. When 
then, ſaid the other. When have ſcen another, 
Condemncd before me , replied Phlocrates. For 
they grow tame, when they have ſpent their An- 
2er upon another. As it happen'd to Argophylus ; 
whom the people abſolv'd, tho' they were more 
enrag'd againſt him then againſt Callisthenes, bc- 
cauſe thev had firſt condemn'd Callisthenes to 
death.Alſo when the oftenders have ſuffer'd more 
dammaoe then they receiv'd trom thoſe thatwere 
ancerd.; for thev belicve ſuch a one ſufficiently 
puniſh'd, Or when thev be lieve themſelves to 
have done unjuſtlv, and to {utter juſtly : For an- 
Qer never proceeds trom what is lawfully done or 


ſaid. Therefore when Men belicve they ſuffer un- 
delcrvedly 
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dcſervedlvthev arc tobe reproy'd in words;which 
is Anger. Therctorc wc arc morc gentle to-Ser- 
vants that brook their Chaſtiſcment patiently. Or 
it they belicve chem not lenfible of the offence 
done *cm, or tor whole fake they ſuffer d. For 
as it appcars by the definition, Anger is againſt 
particular and ſingular Perſons. Wherefore 
Ulyſſes 1s rightly call'd A Deflrover of Cettes. As 
it he would not have taken his Revenge unleſs 
he had ibcen (cnf1ble. both of the ſrom rhow,and 
for what. Theretore wc are not angry with 
thoſe that are not ſ{cnſ1bic, as for example never 
with the dead. Which was the reaſon that when 
the Poct would appeaſe Achilles's Anger toward 
Heftor then dead, he usd this cxprethion ; 


For all this fury 1s but ſpent 1n Train - 
On the Deaf Earth ;, therefore thy rage refrain. 


Hence theretore jt is apparent that it we de- 
ſign to appcalc wrath we arc to ſpeak from theſe 
Topics, lo as to render the Auditory qualif'd 
to our minds ; and to ſhew that they with whom 
they are dilpleas'd,are either to be fcar'd,or to be 
reverenCd or ſuch as have well deſerv?d, or (uch 


as oftended unwillingly, or are ſorry tor what 
they have done. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Of Freend(hip and Lowe, and their Cntrarys. 


T- Love is to wiſh whar istruly beneficial to 
another, for the {ake.of that Perſon, and 
not for his own take that wiſhes, and to uſe 
his utmolt cndcavour to bring thole thingsto 
S. 
pu: friend is he that Loves and is belov'd again ; 
and they arc {aid to be triends, berween whom 
there is this mutual Correſpondency. Which 
being granted, a triend mit be {uch a one as 
rcjoycesat his tricnds telicity, and condoles with 
him in his Misfortunes; not for any other reaſon 
but becauſe they are {uchcither good or badywhicl 
happen to their friend. For atl mc arc glad if 
things fall out according to: their wiſhes ; 1t other- 
wife, they grieve and arc forry. Wherctorc 
Gladnds and Sotrow arc the ſigns of pood ot 
bad. wiſhes. Morcover they who accompr the 
{ame things good: or evil, who have the ſame 
friends and the ſame Enemics. For of nccetlity 
thele mult wiſh the lame things. Now he thar 
wiſhes the fame things to another as to himſelf, 
for that very reaſ.n leems to be his triend. For 
thev love thole that have cither done them kind- 
neſc, or thoſethat arc uicr their care; clpecial- 
lv it the kindne;s wore great, it trank and free, 
it (calonable, and tor his own fake : or whoe- 
ver ney belicve bavea gcod will cothem good. 


Alto 
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and thoſe that loye whom they love, and thoſe 
that are beloved by them, who are belov'd 
by themlelves, and their tricids; and hate 
thole whom they hate, and Enemies to 
their Enemies. For they believe the ſame 
thingsto be beneficial to all thele as as well as to 
themſelves; ſo that they wiſh no other to them- 
ſelyes then whar their tricnd enjoys. Allo thoſe 
that arc liberal of their purſes, and for thcir ſc- 
curity. Therefore we love the Liberal , the 
Stout, as alſo the Juſt. And' ſuch they believe 
thoſe to be that live by their Labour , Hus- 
bad mcn, and good neceſſary Tradelmen. Allo 
ſuch as are temperate, becauſe they arc not un- 
juſt : and ſuch as arc not given to meddle with 
other People's bufinels for the ſame reaſon. And 
ſuch whole friendſhip we would deſire, it they 
would but ſeem to deſire it s ſuch are thoſe that 
{urpaſs in vertue, and are famous cither among 
all Men or among the beſt of Men, or among 
thoſe whom they admire. Allo ſuch as are plea- 
{ant and merry in dayly Converſe. Such as are 
facctious and harmleſs in their Diſcourſe, heither 
reproving the faulrs of other Men, nor conter- 
tious, hor obſtinate. For all ſuch are givento 
ſtrife. And ſuch as are contentious never ſeem 
to wiſh the ſame,but contrarv things. And ſuch 
, asare quaint in giving and taking feaſts For in 
both theſe things men ſtrive to be facetious, as 
well he that gives as he that takes the Jeaſt. And 
ſuch as praiſe the preſent felicitys, eſpecially thoſe 
which they are afraid to looſe at the ſame time 
themſelves. And ſuch as are neat in their Dreſs 
and Habit, and ſuch as never reproach the Miſ- 


cattiages of others , _ the good Tutns which 


they 
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they have dowem,; tor both arc ſigns of Con- 
tention. And {ſuch asncver bear injurics in mine, 
nor obſervers ot other mens taults, but ſuch as 
arc cally reconcil'd. For as we find em to be to 
others,fuch we believe they will prove to us. And 
ſuch as arc never given to ſlander, neither under- 
ſtanding their own nor the tailings of others, but 
only their Vertmes. Allo fuch as never conra- 
dict (uch as arc in Paiton or Scrious ; tor rheic 
are accounted Contentions. And thoſe who are 
{0 affeted roward us, that they reſpect us, be- 
licvc us vertuous and delight in our Company : 
and arcchicily {o atteted with us in tholc things 
which we moſt delight to follow and take plcaline 
in,and tor which wearc moſt cſtcem'd whether fer 
plcalurc or profit. And ſuch as arc of the ſame 
Calling and Profetſion, wnlels they ſeem to inter- 
fere one with another according to that of the 
Proverb, The Potter envoys the Potter. And luch 
as delire the tame things, it there be a poſlibility 
of thcir partaking : it nct, the reaſon proceecds 
trom the {ame Proverb of Heſiod. Alſo thoſe 
who fo bchaye thcmlelves toward all men, 
as not to be aſham'd to diſcover their Opi- 
niong yct not to the contempt of others : and 
ſuch as arc aſhamcd ro diſcover their real in- 
firmitics and milcarriagcs committed. ' And 
ſuch between whom their is a gencrous Emula- 
tion, yct they delire not their Envy, but eicher 
arc or would be their friends. And whoſe good 
they ſtudy, leaſt ogrcater Miiclycts ſhould -befgll 
themſelves, and ſuch by whom thev arc baloy*d; 
as well preſent as abſent. And ſuch as arefirma 
tro their fricads and never forſake *em;for amor 
all blcikngs, men loyc chictly true and 

Es fricnds 
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friends. And ſuch as never, feign ſtories of them- 
ſelves; (uch are they that proclaim their ownViiccs, 
For it isſaid,among friends, wcarc never aſham'd 
of our Reputation. It therefore he whom we 
are aſham'd of , docFnor love us, he of whom 
we arc not aſham'd may, be laid to be like one 
that loves. 

All ſuch as arc not to be fear'd, and in whom 
we conhde: For no man loves the Perſon that 
he fears. Now Society, Famliarity and Kindred 
are {orrs of Fricndſhip. Now that which creatcs 
Friendſhip is favour, and the doing of a kindneſs 
not requir'd, and not divulging it when itis done. 
For ſo he ſeems to have done the kindneſs for his 
own, and not for his friends lake. 

But as for Eamity and hatred, we muſt look 
upon *cm as proccceding from contrary Effects. 
For the Eftets of Enmity and Hatred arc Anger, 
Detraciion, and Calumny. Now Arper is vec- 
kon'd among thoſe things that arcin the Perſon 
himſelf ; but hatrcd is diſtinft from the Perſon 
himſelf : For it we believe a Man to be fuch a 
one, 1c hate him. Anger alſo has a reſpe&t tg 
ſingular Perſons, as to Calltas, Socrates, &c. but 
harrcd to many ard in gencral. For every man 
hatcs a.Thief, or a Sycophazt. And the one is 
curable by time, the other incurable. The one 
offends by giving trouble, the other by doing 
miſchief. He that is angry defires to make the 
other {cenfible of his Anger ; the other takes no 
ſuch care. Now all things troubleſome, are of 
that nature, that men are ſoon ſenſible of the 
inconvenience. And what arc the grcateſt eviis 
are Jcaſt perceptible, as injuſtice, impiydence ; 
for the preſence of Yor A no offence; The one 
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is with trouble, the other without. For the Pal- 
{ionate man is troubl'd in his thoughts, he that 
hates hnds no ſuch diſturbance. 1 he one com- 
pallionarcs whete the eticfts ot his Anger are too 
great, the other never nfinds the greateſt mil- 
tortuncs of thoſe hc hates. Hence it1s apparcnt, 
that by theſe things we may find who arc Frzends 
and who arc Enemics,when they are (o, and what 
will make *em cither,when they are not ſo : what 
will diflolve contracted frendſhip ; and inforce 
men cithcr to Friendſhip or Enmity, when there 
1s any Controverlic between cm. 


_— —_—_— 


CHAP. V. 


| . S 
Of Fear and it's Contraries 


| Think 1s a perturbation of mind out of an ap- 
prehenſion of ſome future Evils at leaſt ſuch 
asarc capable to produce great milchiefts, or de- 
ſtruftion it ſelf ; not ſuch as are ſeen at a diſtance, 
but neer approaching.For miſcheitsa far offarenot 
much fear®d : {1ncc all mcn know they ſhall dye, 
bur becauſe they know not thetime,they are not 
much troubled. If this thenbe Fear, of neceſſity 
thoſe things muſt be dreadtu], which appear to 
have a great power to deſtroy or to cauſe ſuch 
miſcheit as bring along the greateſt Moleſtations 
and diſturbances. Thercfore the ſigns of ſuch things 
arc dreadful. For that which is ; bebe Far appears 
nigh at hand ; and therefore danger is the Ap- 
proach of a thing dreadful. Such are the Enmity 
and Wrath of thoſe that are able to Execute : for 
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is apparcnt that when they both arc rcſolv'd and 
arc able, they are not far from a&ting. There- 
fore is Potent Injuſtice fear*d. For becaulc a 
m1 chooles to be unjuſt, therefore he is unjuſt : 
Alto. Valour injurd when it has power : For itis 
manitfel{t that as it always chooſes to at,when it is 
provok'd. Alſo the fear of ſuch as are able to cx- 
ccute. For of necc(lity they muſt prepare before 
hand. Nevertheleſs, becauſc ſome mcn arcworſe 
then others, and more covctous of gain, and 
fearful to hazard , it is to be fear*d that he may 
depend upon other athſtance, who intends the 
milchief. Therefore they who are Aſociatcs 
with another in any hantous Villany arc to be 
tcar'd, leaſt they ſhould diſcaver or deſert the 
Principal. Alſo they who are Potcnt to do in- 
juſtice, arc always dreadtul to thoſc that are ly- 
able ro ſufter the Injuſtice, as unable to defend 
themſelves. Far gencrally men do an injury, 
when they find themſelves able. And ſuch as 
are jnjur'd, or fo bclievc, for they always wait 
an opportunity. And they who have done an 
injuſtice, when it was in their power arc to be 
fcard, for they are ſtill in tearof Retaliation 

as being that which they dreaded at firſt. And 
they who are Competitors for the ſame things, 
when they cannot both be cqually fatisty*d ; for 

that Ns a perpetual Quarrel. And thev who 

arc dreaded by their Superiours, arc more dread- 

full rothcir Infteriours ſince it Iycs in their powcr 

to do more miſchict to their + Argigns then Su- 

periours : and ſuch whom their Superiours ſtand 
in fear of for the ſameReaſon: and ſuch who have 
ſlain their Supcriours: and {uch as make attcmprs 
upon Infcriours ; for cither they arc to be fear'd 
| , IE 
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alrcady, or clig whcu rhey, grow into Strength 
and Power. And among thole who have {ut- 
fcred injury, and as among Encmnues and Ad- 
verlarics, not thoſe whoarc Haſty and Cholcric, 
and libcral of their Menaccs, but the Cloſe, 
the Sott, the Diflemblers, and the Valicious : 
for they that arc at hand, Tye conceal'd. They 
that arc open, ſeem to be at a diſtance, and they 
prevent the Storm by thcir own Bluſtring. But 
of all things formidable, thoſe are moſt to be 
drcaded, k 9. the Milcarriages arc never to 
be correCtcd ; but altogether impollible to be re- 
covercd, as bcing not in their own, but in the 
power - of their Enemics. Alſo fuch things 
for which there is no help, or very difficult to 
bc obtain'd. In a word all tholc things are to be 
dreaded, which when they do or ſhall happen to 
others arc lamcntable in their Conſequences. 
Aud thelc are the chicſeſt things that arc dreadful 
to men, and of which thcy ſtand in fear. Now let 
us ſee, how men are afteted,when they are afraid. 

Sceing tlicn that fear proceeds from the Ima- 
ginationof ſome deſtruftive Chance, it is mant- 
feſt that no man is afraid when he believes he 
ſhall ſufter nothing ; nor of thoſe things which 
he does not cxpeCt ; nor of thoſe perſons. But, 
racreforc thoſe perſons have molt reaſon to be 
afraid , who belicyc that they ſhall ſufkcr 
ſomet'1ing , and from ſuch Perſons, and in 
ſich things , and at fuch a time. They do not 
belicve thev can be afraid of any thing who poſ- 
ſels ample Fortuncs, and therefore they are apt 
ro contemn, to be injurious, and to be bold in all 
their violent proceedings. Their props are 
Riches, Strength, Power and multiudc of Fricnds. 


Nor 
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Nor dothey tear who bclieve they have luficr'd 
the urmoſt of Miſcry,whole hopes are cxtin&,and 
they as it were dead and buried in Calamity, like 
thofe that have endun*d the torments of the Rack. 
Only they might have ſome hopcs betorc, that 
they might have eſcaped. Which 1s demonſtrable 
from hence, that tear induces mcn to conſult. 
For no mar! conſults when he fhnds there is no 
farther hope. Wherefore, when it is requiſite 
ro ſtrike a fear into the Minds of the Auditors 
we otiphe ro render 'em {uch and fo prepare their 
Ears, that they may believerhey may luftcr thoſe 
things, when greater then they have ſuffer dthe 
fame; and to produce Examples of ſuch as do or 
have (ſuffered the ſame tliings from tuch as they 
never expected ; and ſuch things and at ſuch a 
time, when they leaſt dreamt. 

Now as confidence is the contrary of Fear ; {o 
what we confide in is contrary to what wcarc ag 
[ratd of.So that Hope is accompanied with anima- 
gination of Safcry and Sccuriry being athand; and 
that there is nothing to bc als or Clic at a 
very remote diſtance. That which breeds conhi- 
dence is the hopeof daftiger being at a diſtancc;and 
Proſperity at hand; As if there be ways to amend 
miſcarriages, and Affiſtancesat hand, cither ma- 
ny or conſiderable, or both rogcther. Alſo it they 
never did,nor recciv?d,any Injury ; it they have 
no Enemies, or ſuch as arc no way powerful ; or 
if they have power, yet arc equaPd by the other 
party in friends by them oblig'd, or to whom 
they are obligzd. Alfo it is of great importance 
whether more arc engag?d or better or both. 
They alſo arc confident who have done many 
noble atts, and never (uffer'd : or that have 
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run themiclyes into wany dangers, but {till elcap'd. 
For men become two ways {cornful of danger, 
cither through inxpcricnce , or aſſurance of aid; 
as in dangers at Sca , they who arc uncxperi- 
enc'd , are confident, becauſe they know not the 
danger, and the expert know how to help them- 
ſelves, and are therctorc aflur'd. Sometimes 
equalicy leſſens the dangers, ſometimes thoſe that 
arc Inferiors {corn it, at other timcs men think 
themſelves above it. In all which calcs ſurplu- 
ſage of Money, ſtrength of Body, wealth of the 
Country , warlike preparations and the like 
make men confident; Religion alſo and Piety to- 
ward the Gods, and the Tafwers ot the Oracles 
make men confident. Allo heat of anger begets 
confidince; for to be injur'd, when a man does 
no injury -raiſes choler. And God is alſo 
thought ro {uccour thoſc that arc injurd. And 
when bcing the brit Aggreflors, they believe 
they have. done well, and ſhall receive no injury 
thereby. 


CHAP. VI. 


Of Shame and-want of Shame. 


ro is a perturbation ot the mind procced- 
| ing trom evils either paſt, preſent or future 
which procure dilgrace. Want of ſhame or 
impudence is a contempt and inſenſtbility of 
thoſe things. 

Shame being therefore what we have ſaid, 
of necc{{ity we muſt be aſham'd of thoſe evils 


which 
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which arc a dilprace cither to our ſelves or thoſe 
for whom we have a kindneſs. Of thisnature arc 
a Souldiers Jooſing his Arms, or Flight, as pro- 
cceding from fear : the denyal of a ruſt repos'd, 
as procecding fromInjuſtice. To lye with Women 
with whom he ought not, where and when he 
ought not, as pracceding from ſult. Alſo Paltry 
and ignominious Gains, and trom the Impotent, 
as from the Poor and the Dead : becaule it pro- 
cceds from a baſe and coverous mind. Whence 
the Proverb, To rob the dead. Allo not to atbſt | 
with a man's purſc when hc is able, or with leſs 
then he is able, and to borrow of thoſe that arc 
Poorer then himſclt. To take up at interelt and 
yet {cem to beg; ro beg, and yer ſeem to de- 
mand ; and to praiſe a thing in hopes it will be 
given him ; thele are the acts of a ſordid and 
covetous Spirit: as alſo to beg and be refus'd. 
Topraiſe a man to his face, to ſet toa high a 
valuc upon what is good.and to {peak againſt his 
knowledge when requir'd 'to give his Judgment 
of what is bad: to condole beyond meaſure 
with him that is in Greit ; thele arc ſigns of 
Flatrery. Not to endure the labour which his 
Elders, his Beners, and thoſe that are much 
weaker endure ; Thelc are all ſigns of Eftemi- 
nacy. To receive kindneſs from another, and 
reproach another with his own favours, Theſe 
are ſigns of Puſillanimity. To'brag of a mans 
ſelf, ro promiſe Mountains and never perform, 
ro aflume other mens works to himſelf, Theſe 
are ſigns of Arrogancy. Like to theſe arc the 
. Ads and ſigns in all other vices of human 
manncrs. For they arc ignominious and pre 


cure ſhame. Allo to be ignorant of thoſe 
things 
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things both profitable and vertuous, of which al] 
men, or all his equals, or moſt arc well vere d 


in. Equals I cal thoſe of the ſame Nation, 
Ciry , Ape, Kindred, and m a word all that 


are alike in condition and Eitate. All which 
things arc the more ignominious , it his 
1anorance appear to be = Eftet of his own 
negligence and floth. Alſo they thar ſuffer, 
or have ſuffered, or ſhall ſuffer any thing to 
be done or {aid ro their {candal or reproach 
have reaſon to be aſham'd;z whether in reference 
to their own Bodys, or any other ignomunious 
Atts, whether venereal or otherwiſc, whether 
voluntary or by Compulſion. Alfo'in reſpe&t of 
courage , where a man ſuffers himſelf to be a- 
buyd and thronch floath or Cowardicc refuſes 
ro defend himſelf. And thoſe are the things 
of which mcn have generally reaſon to be a- 
fham'd. 

' Now becauſe ſhame is an imagination pro- 
ceeding from ſome injury done to Reputation, 
for Reputations ſake, and not of the Evems that 
happen ; and- becauſe no man would have 
any 'carc of his Reputation but becauſe of thar 
efteem which generally men have of it; of 
necellity a man muſt eſtcem that which'all men 
value. Now they who eſtecm, eſteem "thoſe 
whom they eſteem, and thole by whom they 
would'be admit'd ; all thoſe with whom' they 
have ani honourable Emulation, and whofe good 
fame they do not-contemn. 

By theſe therefore they would be admir*d and 
Teſpected; and they reverence thoſe who have 
any thing of Ventue or Honour; ot are maſtets 
of tlioſe perteAions which they earneſtly coveras 
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it is the naturc of Lovers Burt Men contend 
for honours with their equals; and they reye- 
rence the prudent for their Truth: ſuch as are 
their Seniors and their Maſters. Alſo whatthey 
bchold inthe Countcuance, openly. Whence the 
Proverb, that ſhame is ſcated in. the. a 
Therefore mcn give gratcr reſpe&t to thoſe that 
eſcut, and, ſuch. as are , their Tutors, be- 
they ave ſtill in view. And ſuch who are 
nat guilty of the {ame Offence for they know 
themſelves to be not in ſo good a Condition - 
and. {uch as arc not apt to forgive: for where a 
raan 1s apt to tran; a himſelf” he does not take 
it amiſs to ſee the ſame faults puniſl'd. in 
others. | 
Alſo ſuch as. arc given to tell abroad. what 
they know. For *tis the ſame. thing not to ſeem 
, and not to be ſo reported. Now they that 
arc oppreſs'd with Injury, tell it abroad, becaule 
they have had occation to oblcryc therparticu- 


are p! 
Cal 


' lars: and Backbiters; who bcing ready to ſlander 


the Inmocent will never. ſparo the Guilty. And) 
ſuch .as make it. their bulincls ro ſpy. and pry. 
into the faults' of others; as ro ric Pocts 
and: Comadians : who arc a, ſort of biters 
and. prone to twattle. As allo thoſe trom whom; 
they. never were deny*'d what they ask'd: for. 
they are of. the ſame Nature with their Adrai» 
rers. "Therefore, men are aſham?d the firſb 


time they ask, becauſe they neverak'd a Cur» 


rely. beforez and. rherefore could nor belicye: 
themſelves to have the Repute of a Friend.. 
But on the other {ſide thoſe that  ask the firſt. 
time, are reſpeted, becaulc they never beg'd a- 
Courtclic before; ſuch arc-thoſe that _ 
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their firſtAddrefles tor Acquainrance and Friend- 
ſhip: as ane ſamcthing Extraordinary in 
che Perſon. Wherefore the Anſwer of Euripides 
to the Syracuſans was well. And old familiar 
Fricnds, if t axt of no Trangreſhons. There- 
fore men arc aſhamed not only of things ſaid 
bur alſo of their ſigns: So we are notaſhan\'d 
only of the A& of Vencry, but Venereal Po- 
ſtirs, and Laſcivious diſcourſe. Nor are th 
only aſham'd of ſuch looſe Perſons but of their 
Acquaintance and Friends. 

| But we are not alham'd of thoſe things , 
where many mildoubt the 'T ruth of the Repor- 
ters: for 10 man is aſhan'd of Childrens Re- 
port; Nor arc we aſham'd of the ſame things 
among our Acquaintance, and thoſe we know 
not. For among our Friends we are aſhantd of no- 
thing but what is true ; _— Strangers opini- 
on and prejudice by Report hath ſome preya- 
tency. Burt rhey arc thus aftefted who are 
aſham?d. Firſt if they be ſuch as we have alrcady 
ſaid we ought to be aſham'd' of, Theſe were 
they who make a wonder, or are wondr'd at, or 
ſuch as by whom they would be admir'd at, and 
from whom they want ſome thing, which they 
ſhall obtain,as being infamous, and of no Credir, 
and theſe are ſuch as arc in ſight; as Cyd:as, who 
at the debate about the Diviſton of the Landsin 
Samos, askxd the Athenians, to {uppoſe all the 
Greeks to be ſtanding round about, not only as 
hearers, bur ſuch as {aw their Decree : Such then 
may either be at hand, or may be other- 
wiſe ſenſible of the thing. Therefore they who 
are under a Cloud, are unwilling to be ſecn by 
their Emulators, for thoie that Emulate make a 
. wondcr 
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wonder : Alſo when they Iye under ſuch Cir- 
cumſtances and have done ſuch: an Action, as 
raints their own and the Reputation of their 
Friends and Relations, and altogether ſuch as of 
which they themſclves are aſham*d. To theſe 
may be rcfer*d. the Teachers and Adviſers of 
ſuch things, or of whom they were the Teachers 
and Advilers Alſo it others be their cquals 
with whom they contend in Honour. For in 
thoſe caſes People out of ſhame will do, and re- 
fuſe ro do many things. Allo when men mult 
be ſecn and expos'd abroad, their Conlciences 
ſtrike them with ſhame. Wheretorc _—_ 
the Poct, being ſent to Execution, when he law 
thoſe that were to be Exccuted with him, pull 
their Capsover their Eyes, as they paſs'd along 
Why d'ye hide your faces, ſaid he, ho mill ſee 
you to morrow > Andthus much tor ſhame. Im- 
pudence will appear by its contrarics. 


CHAP. VIL 
Of Favour and Charity. 


CE is that- whereby men arc ſaid to do 
any kindneſs Gratis, to him that deſiresit; 
not | for any reward, nor for any advantage to 
him that gives, but to him thatis1n want. Now 
theſe favours are very great, cither becauſe of 
the great wants of him that deſeryes, or becauſe 
the fayours defit'd, are very great and difficulr 
0 
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co be granted,or ellc in hard ard difficult times, 
or or c1{cin reipett of the Perſon, being the ofly, 
the firſt, and for whole ſake chiefly. Bur Indi- 
gences are dctires of rhoſe things, the want of 
which cauſcs ſadnels ad inconvenience : ſuch arc 
the deſires of Love, and our dchres in pains and 
dangers of cc body. Therefore chcy that re- 
lieve men in begoery and flight, though the relief 
be bur ſmall, yer conſidering the pins of the 
necelliry and the ſeaſ{onablenels of the relict,ic may 
be great, as the gift of the poor man, that gave 
a Matt to the Lyceam. And thercfore rehict is 
neceſſary in ſuch Exigencies, or in ſuch as are 
equal, Or in greater. Since then it is apparent 
from hence, when, and what fort, and to whom 
Charity is neceffary , it is likewiſe from hence 
manifel[t. that we demonſtrare that others are, 
or were, in like diſtreſs, and that others (upply'd 
thoſe Perions in thoſe necefhitys by ſuch and 
ſuch manner of ways.Hence alſo it appears where 
Chariry may bedilgrac'd, and who may be ren- 
dred uncapable of ir, cither becaufe they relieve, 
or have relicy'd for their own ſ{akes,and then it is 
no Charity : or elſe it was done by Chance or 
by Compullion , or cc oy only reſtor%d, and 
did not givc, whether they knew it or no : for 
cither way it is but qued for guy : and fo neither 
would this be Chariry. Thercfore it is to be 
conſider'd through all the predicaments;z' for 
Charity is either this, or fo nach, or ſuch; ot 
_ or where. Burif he has done leſyrhen at 
another times Or given Qtoan Pnemy, theſe, or 
equal or more conſiderable relicfs; theſe are 
figns they were not done for one ſakes. Or if 
he knew the relief to be of no-yalue, for no mar 
conlcllcs 
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conteſles his craving trom Indigency it (ef. And 
thus much concerning Fayour and Charity» 


C— _— 


CHAP. VIII. 


Of Puy and Campaſſicn. 


Py is a certain Sorrow proceding from ſome 
apparent deſtruftive Miſchict, cauſing fad- 
nels in one that deſcrves not to ſutfer, or in ariy 
ot his Relations, and this ſuch as appcars to be 
nearly rclembling the ſadneſs of him that ſuffers. 
For of neceflity, he who would be thought to 
be Compatlionatc,muſt be fuch a one;as believes 
he ſufters the ſame evil either himlelt or ſome 
one of his friends,and ſome evil of the ſame na- 
ture, like to that in the definition. Therefore 
they that are utterly loſt never take Piry z 
tor they have {ufter'd as much as they can. Nor 
they who believe themſelves in full Felicity; for 
they generally laugh at others Miſerys. For 
whuethey believe they enjoy complear happineſs, 
ris _ they believe they can ſuffer noevil. 
Bur there are ſuch who believe they may ſuffer, 
as baving ſuffer'd and eſcap'd, and thelc are of 
the number of thoſe that Pity; Alſo Old men by 
reaſon of their Prudence and Experience , and 
the weaker fort, as being moretimerous. The ' 
Learned alſo, for they argue from Reaſon. Al 
{o.they who have Parents, Wives and Children; 
And' ſuch as are not over Power'd with Anger 
or Confidence : tor they have no CO 
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of the tuture: Alſo _ they that are given to 
Contumely : for they do not think themſelves 
Ivable to (ufter. Thercfore always they that keep 
the Medium. Nor they who arc not extreamly 
timcrous. For they being once territy'd Piry none 
but themſelves. Allo they that. belicyc that there 
are ſome good Men ; for they who belicyc there 
arc none think all deſerve alike. Andin a word 
ſuch as can call ro mind that the ſame Mis- 
fortunes have happen'd to them and theirs, and 
be Sollicicous for themlelves or their friends in 
reference to the future. Theſe are the qualifica- 
tions of thoſe that take Pity. What things ate 
milerable appears from the definition. For they 
are of that ſort which procure ſadneſs, arc dc- 
ſtruftive and have Power to deſtroy. ' Of the 
ſame Nature are all con{1derable Calamitics oc- 
calion'd by Fortune. The deſtructive and cfh- 
' cient cauſes of Sadneſs and Grief are Death x 
Stripes, AfMiCtions ot the Body, old Age, Di- 
ſcales, Hunger. The Mileries occaſion'd by 
Fortune are wanr of Friends, and therefore to 
be torn from Friends and Acquaintance is a Mi- 
ſerable thing. Alſo Deformity , Weaknels 
Lameneſs : and where we expetted Good to find 
Evil, and that frequently : and when Comfort 
comes too Jate. Like the' relict ſent to Dzopt- 
this by the King, which arriv'd after he was 
dead. And where noreliet comes ; or if come, no 
Powcr to enjoy it. Thele arc in general what 
things are lamentable, with ſeveralof the ſame 
Nature. 

. Now men Piry their Acquaintance,ſo they be 
not too nerely relatcd ; for with ſuch we ſhare, 
as if the Miſcrys were onr own. 

” Thus 


_ 
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Thus _—_ when he ſaw his Son led to 


death, never ſhed a tear ; but he wept when he 
(aw his triend beg. The Jatter is milerable, the 
{ r{t terrible. Hor terrible is a different thing 
trom milcrable, and expels Commileration, and 
therefore more uſetul ſometimes to the aulyer- 
lary. Alſo men take Pity, upon the approach 
of any thing terrible we pity our Relations allo, 
according to their Apes, Conditions, :ndowments, 
Quality and Birth. For in every one of theſe 
things we may bc highly damnity*d. Forthis is a 
Maxim, That whatever mcn are afraid ſhould hap 
pen to themſelves, they arc by theſame things 
movy*d to compathion when they betal others. 
Bur in regard thoſe Miſcrics are moſt prevalent 
upon our affections, that are moſt vilible to the 
ſight, whereas the ſtorics of what happen*d ten 
thouſand years ago, or Propheſics of what ſhall 
happen ten thouſand years hence little move us, 
as being paſt our remembrance, and « ut of the 
fcar of expeCtation; therefore of necettity thole 
things that are repreſented to us by Poſtures, by - 
the Voice, by the Habit,and ACtion, make the 
Miſcrics ſeem the greateras being by thoſe mcans 
expos'd nere at hand to the Eve. And of the 
ſame nature are thoſe things latelv done,or which 
ſhall ſuddenly happen : asalſothe Poſturcs, AQi- 
ons, and Habits of thoſe thart latcly ſufter'd : or 
the Speeches and bchaviour of Men at their Exc- 
cutions z eſpecially, it look'd upon as Men of 
Vertue and Religion. For-all theſc things ax 
proaching the Eye, more cfteCtually move Com- 
pallion, 
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CHAP.-IXxX. 
Of Livre nation. 


Ppoſite to Compaſlion lies chicflv that 
Rk 7 is call'd Indignation. For to grieve 
by reaſon of Adverſity undeſery edly happcning, 
Is 11 a manner opposd to it, and procecus trom 
the ſame Inclinations that cauſe us to be ſorry 
when we {ce men proſper unleiervedlv. And 
both thele are perturbations of honeſt Inclinati- 

ns. For 1t beſcem's us ro condole when any 
one is unjuſty -vex'd, as allo to be offended at 
their i]] ulage. For what is comrary to deferr, 
is unjuſt. . And therefore Indignation is attribut- 
cd to the Gods themlelyes., 

Envy alto ſ{cems to be oþpos d to Pity in the 
ſame manner, as neareſt to ir, and almoſt the 
{ame thing with Indignation. Bur it 1s another 
thing: for Fnvv is a troubl'd forrow and repimng 
at the Pr olperity of one that is unworthy of it,but 
onethar is in the ſame ſtate of Equality and Simi- 
Iimnde of parts and conditions. Bur Indignation 
aries, not becauſe ſomething of adverfity hap- 

1s tf himſelf, but becauſc it betals his friend. 
For. as they lay, there ought .to be an equal 
Uribution ro all men.For it a man be perplex'd, 
as fearing leſt fome evil ſhould york Fimfett 
from the happinels ot another, this is no longer 

Indignation, nor Envy, bur Fear : and it is mani- 
cl} that contrary Palliops will follow theſe. os 
1 
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he that is offended at the evils which bctall the 
undeſcrving, will certainly be glad, or at leaft 
not be ſorry, when thoſe that delcrve ill, are 
puruſh'd according to their mcrits; ſuch as Parri- 
cides, or Murdercrs, whole deleryed Executions 
no good man pitics For it bchoves us to rc- 
Joyce at the puniſhment of ſuch, as we do art the 
rewards of the Vertuous: there being an cqual 

uſtice in the two difftcrent ſorts ot Recompences. 

or of nece(ſty we ought to wiſh the ſame good 
fortune ro thoſe that arc like our ſelycs, as to our 
ſelves. All thele things therefore proceed from 
the fame conſtitution of mind : bur the contrary 
ro theſe, from contrarv diſpoſitions. For, to re- 
joyce at other mer; Mistortunes, 1s thc ſame thing 
as to be Envious: fince that whenever a man 1s$ 
offended at a rhing that is or may be, of neceſli- 
ry he mult rejoyce at the privation or defiruction 
of that thing. Thereforc all theſe things expel 
pity, but they difter one trom another as has 
bin ſaid : wherefore they arc all alike cttectual 
to render things uncapable of pity. 

Now than if Indignation be a Vexartion of 
mind to ſee an undeſcrving Perſon do well in the 
world , firſt, it is thence maniteſt, that we ought 
not to Stomach all good things in the ſame 
Perſon. For we ought not totake it ill it a Per- 
ſon otherwiſe undeſcrving, be juſt or courageous, 
or be endu'd with any ſort of Vertuc. Nor does 
compaſſion conſiſt in the contraries co theſe: 
but men are offended at the Riches, the Power, 
and ſuch like Advantages of Perions undelery- 
ing : as alſo at thoſe advantages which they have 
by Nature, Beauty, Birth, and thelike. And 
bocauſc Antiquity = to apptoach neat to by 

2 tural. 
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rural, they who have becn of long continuance in 
prolperity, diſdain thole that are newly ſprung 
up ; For they who arc Jatcly becomc wealthy, 
arc more troubleſome, then Perſons of ancient 
Litares bv delcent. And the ſame may be laid 
of men in authority, men powerful, men begirt 
with tricnds, tull of Children , and the like ; 

and fo it anv other Advantages happen by 
mcans of tholc already mcntion' i For Perſons 
newly enrich'd become more troulbeſome, as 
being advanc'd toPower bv reaſon of theirRiches, 
thentuch as bave been long in poſſctlion of wealth: : 
and lo of the reſt. T he realon is, becaule the 
latter ſcem to enjoy their own, the other, not. 
For what ſeems to have been long in the 
{ame condition , {cems to be true. Wherefore 
new upſtarts & not (een ro Enjoy their own : 

and becauſe every man is not worthy of everv 
good thing; bur that there is a conſideration of 
Proportion and what is fitting : as Beauryful Ar- 
mor is not proper tor the Juſt, but for the Stour; 

10r Noble Matches for upſtarts, bur ancient No- 
bility : Therctorc it any Perſon of vertue hap- 
pens to enjoy what is not proper, men prelenely 
Sromack him. as allo the Contentions of Inferi- 
ors with their ketters. Etpecially where the {ub- 


jet of the dilpute is the tame. And therefore 
{aid the Poct, 


Therefore aid he in fine le Combat ſhun 
To eraffle the bold Son of Telamon : 
Fer his freſwo:tng Pride dtd Jove offend , 
That with a better Man he durſt contend. 


Or whithcr he be Vertuous or Noble or noglct 
him 


———— 
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him be whohe will,it an Inicrior: as it a Mutican 
contend with a juſt man; For Juſtice 1s better 
then Mulick. 

Now they that arc moſt prone to indignation, 
are they that arc moſt delerving, and enjoy what 
they deſerve : for it 1s not juſt to be.1cve them 
worthy of the ſame benefits , who are not alike 
in deſerts : In the next place it thev arc not on- 
ly vertuous bur ſcrious and conliderative. For 
then they judge aright, and hate what it unjuſt: 
or it they arc Ambitious oft Honour,and dcſ1rous 
ro pertorm {ſuch or {uch atcheivements, and ſeck 
after thoſc things to which others undeſeryedlv 
have attain'd. And generally wio ever think 
chemſelves worthy of certain thi ings of which 
they bclicve others unworthy. And therclore 
(ervil minds, cvil men, and contemners of ho- 
nour are voi'd of Indignation; not bclieving 
themſelves worthy of any thing of that natute. 
Hence it is apparent what ſort of Perlons thoſe 
are, at whoſe Misfortuncs, or Crofles in the 
world,. as not thriving, or mithng their Aims, 
WC ought to rejoyce at, or bc forrv for. For 
from what has bcen laid, the Oppoltitics are ap- 
parent. So that unlcis an Orator do lo prepare 
the Judges, thar he may be able to demonſtrate 
when they are pctition'd to tor Compatfion , 
with reaſons alleadg'd, who arc unworthy, who 
_ to obtain it, he ſhall never obtain his 
cnd, 
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CHAP X. 


Of Envy. 


NV Y iza trouble of the Mind by reaſon of 
thoſe happineſles ſeemingly enjoy'd by their 
Equals, not ſo much becauſe they are, not en- 
jov'd by themlelves, as becauſe they are enjay'd 
by others. For the Perions that will envy, arc 
tuch.asto whom ſome others are equal, or ſeem 
foto be : I mcan equal cither in Birth, or Kin- 
dred, or Age , or Conditions , or Repute, or 
Riches; and ſuch as want bur lictle of being 
Poſisflors of all rogether. Therefore they 
who pertorm great Aftions and are Profpcrous 
ia their undertakings are more ſubject ro envy 
others: tor they believe cvcry thing their own 
that is given to others : and ſuch as are particu- 
larly honour'd for ſome particular Excellency, as 
Wildom, or Felicity; and thoſe who. are ambiti- 
ous of honour arc more envious then they who 
are not {o; and ſuch as have an opinion of their 
wiſdom ; for they arc ambitions after wiſdom 
and in a word, they who ſeek tor honour in any 
profelbon whatever envy all others that vie 
with *cm in the ſame. And puſillanimous Perſons 
tor ro them all thinos ſeemto be preat. And thus 
much for the Happineſſes which breed envy in 
men. For in whatever undertakings, men love 
glory, and contend fort honour, to gain the Ap- 
plauſe and cpinicn of Men, and in all the Effects 
of good fortu::c there 1s envy, elpecially as " 
[uct 
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ſuch things as mcn deſire, and belicve ro be but 
the rewards of their delertsz or of which they ci- 
ther excccd un the enjoyment, or arc but a f tle 
detetive. And it is no leſs apparent whom atv 
cavy, thatis to (ay, thoſe that arc their cquals 
jn time, in place, inagc, in glory, and cſtcem, 
Whencc it is (ai 


For Kinared 1s to eavy prone— 


And thoſe with whom they contend for ho- 
' nour,whoare ſuch as arc living ar the ſame time. 
For men never conrend with ſuch as liv'd ten 
thouſand years ago,or ſhall live tenthouſand ycars 
hence, or with the Dead ; or with thoſe that live 
beyond Hercules's Pillars ; nor with thoſe whom 
they belicve by many degrecs their ſupecrious,or as 
much their interiours. But becauſe men chiefly 
contend with their Rivals and Competitors, and 
{nchasaim atthe ſame ends,theretore they cheifly 
cnvv theſe Perſons, whence the Proverb of 


Toe Potter enwvys the Potter. 


And ſych as have ſpecdily, or arc within a 
little of obtaining rheir deſires: and thoſe wito 
tho* they do enjoy, or bring a thing to PerteQi- 
on it becomesa diſgrace to *em: in regard thele 
arc . near alike. For it is manitelt that th 
did not gain by thar own merits, and that breeds 
cavy. Tholc alſo rhat cnjoy or have thoſe can- 
vemences and enjoyments they ought to have or 
once had. Theretore Old men cnvy youn 
pcople. Allo they who have lay'd out — 
money, cayy thoſc that have lai'd out bur lit- 

I 4 lictle 
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tle abour the ſame thing. Hence on the con- 
frary it is maniteſt, what {uch ſort of people re- 
joyce at,with what ſort of people thev are aft:ted, 
and how they themſelves arc qualify'd. For as 
they that mils of enjoyment are forry, {o they 
that gain are pleas'd with the contrariecs. So | 
that unlels they be ſo prepar'd,and that they who 
are deem'd worthy of Compaſſion, or to obtain 
any other requeſt, be ſuch as theſe are ſaid 
ro be, they ſhall never obtain pity from the 
Judges. 


—_— 
— — 


CHAP. XI 


Of Emulation. 


| ao is a certain diſturbance of mind, by 
reaſon of an appearing enjoyment of ho- 
nourable happineſles, which it is not impoſhble 
for him alſo to attain, in things naturally alike; 
not becauſe they are cnjoy'd by another, but be- 
cauſe they are not enjoy'd by himſelt: So that Em- 
ulation ſeems to be a vertue, and about vertuous 
things: bur envy is evil and evil things are the 
ſubject of it. For the one through Emulation en- 
deavours to atrain to good things ; the other en- 
deavours to prevent his neighbour from attain- 
ing thoſe good wn 24. Sap. Envy : and there- 
forc thoſe thar emulate, muſt believe themſelves 
ro be worthy thoſe good things which they have 
not: For no man deems himſelf worthy of Im- 
polubilities ; theretore are young men and Magna- 

niunous 
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nimous Perlons of this ſort. And ſuch as enjoy 
choſe accompliſhments which are deem*d worthy 
men of honour, as Riches, Favour; Authority, 
and the like, For as if it concern'd *em to be 
vertuous, becauſe theſe are felicitics belongin 
to the vertuous, therefore they emulate the 
yertues in others, Alſo ſuch as others eſteem 
Perſons of worth ; or ſuch whole Anceſtors, 
Kindred, Acquaintance, or Country are famous, 
ſtrive allo to emulate their Accompliſhments ; 
for they believe thoſe ro be their own, and 
therefore believe themſelves worthy of 'em. 
Now then if good things which are honour- 
able are the Subject of Emulation, of necetfity 
vertue muſt be of the ſame nature, and what- 
ever things are profitable to others and alliſtant 
to Liberaliry. Alſo thoſe happineſſes which men 
enjoy, as Riches, Beauty, Health , &c. rheſe 
are {uch as are "hs Objects of Emulation : 
For they are the Perſons that enjoy thee felicities 
and ſuch like, as Fortitude, Prudence, and Do- 
minion. For Princes are able to beſtow many 
fayours upon many Perſons. Alſo ſuch whom 
many delire to be like, ſuch as have many, 
friends and acquaintance, ſuch whom many ad- 
mire, and themſelves among the reſt. Alſo ſuch 
' whoſe praiſes and atchievements are ſer forth by 
Poets and Hiſtorians. Theſe men they Emnaulate 
the contrary they contemn. For contempt is con- 
rrary to Emulation. And to contemn and to 
Emulate arc contrarics. Of neceſſity therefore 
they who are ſo qualify'd as to Emulate ſome, 
and to be Emulated by others, muſt be ſo tem- 
per d as to contemn thoſe who arc _ = 
101C 
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thole imperfeions which are contrary to the 


Objects ot Emulation, | 
Wherefore oft times they contemn the Forty- 

nate, in regard that good fortune is not always 

atrended with thole perfe&ions which are of 

greateſt value. Thus how the aftecions are 

mov'd, and with what things, and how they arc 

nec Oh whence Proot and. Credit ariſes, hath 

Us 
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CHAP. XIL 
Of the Aﬀeftions and Habits of Youth. 


Call che AﬀeNtions Anger, Deſire, and the 
relt, of which we have alrcady diſcourſed. 
The habits are. vertues and. je, of which al- 
ready has -bcca ſpok*n ; as alſo which every qne 
chooſes, and prattiſes. Ages are Youth, , 
hood, and Old Age. I call Fortune Nobility, 
Riches, Powcr, and thcir contrarics, and in a 
word, Proſperity or Adverlity. Young menaxe 
in thcir natures - prone to. dclire, and ſtrong: to 
att for the obtaining their defires. But chejfl 
they are led by thoſe dcliresthat are venere: 
m which they are incontinent. They arc in- 
conſtant in their dcefircs, and apt to loath what 
betore they lov'd. They ardently defirc, ſoon 
ow cold, Their wills are c2get, not 1mpet 
ike the hunger and thriſt of ſick people. Alſo 
one to anger, and yehement, and apt to fol- 
low their moſt cager Appetites. They are over- 
come 
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come with paſſion, as not brooking contempt. 
through Ambition z and are impatient when 
they believe they have receiv'd an injury. Am- 
bitzous allo of honour , but more of victory. 
Youth covers to execed ; and vitory is a cerramn 
excels : and therefore they covet both theſe, ras 
ther ther» money; which 15 that they leaft mind. 
For as yet they have not experimented want z 
according to the Elogy of Pittasus upon Amphi- 
araw. Not Malicious, but downright: as 
not having much usd themſelves to Intrigucs 
of kurclery. They are 1lfo credulous, as nor 
having been often» deceived. They are allo na- 
turally hot, like men heated with Wine. Full 
of hopes alſofor hope reſpeCts the rime ro come , 
<-17-=" gr ns to what is paſt. And to Young 
Men, the future is Long, Paſt time, ſhore. 
Therefore caſy to be deceiv'd, becauſe they caft- 
ly hope. The more ſtout therefore,becauſe they 
are eaſily anger'd and hope well. The one 
makes them fearle6 , the oxhar;cogtident. For 
no man fcars when he is angry, and becauſe he 
hopes the beſt, he is confident. They are alſo 
modeſt, for they look upon things to be honeſt 
no otherwiſe then through the Opticks of na- 
eurcs Simplicity,” and'know nothing but whar the 
Law has infiructed *em. They are alſo Magna- 
nimous, as not having been depreſgd by the Mis 
fortunes of life, but altogerher unexperienc'd in 
necefiiry. Now tor a man to deem himſclt wor+« 
thy of great things is Magnanimity z which is the 
cfieQs of opes. And they rather chooſo 
to praiſe things honeſtthen Profitable. For they 
live more bv cuſtom, then by rcafon. Naw reaſon 


looks at profir, Vertue at honeſt Ations. They: 
arc 
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are alſo much more deirous of Friends and Com- 
panions then other Ages. For: they rcjoyce in 
Society, as judging nothing yet by the Rules of 
profit,not ſo much as kecking advantage inFricnd- 
ſhip. For they do all to excels, and tranſpreſs 
more violently', contrary to the ſaying of Chile. 
For they att to exceſs, they love toexcels, they 
hate roexceſs. In other things remper'd equaily. 
They believe alſo: and affirm they know all 
things; the reaſon , that they _ over-do. 
They injure others out of Contumely, not out 
of Malice. They arc compallionate, becauſe 
they. believe all men good and honeſt. For 
they meaſure other men by their own Innacency: 
wherefore they believe ſuch people ſufter undeſer- 
vedly. They love merriment;as being facetious : 
For Jeſt are polite Gontumelies. us much 
for young Men. 


— — 
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CHAP. XIII. 
Of the Aﬀedliow and Habits of Old Men. 


# oy: E Diſpoſitions of Men 'ſtricken in years 
and aged Perions are for the moſt part 
quite 'the contrary. - ;For having livd a long 
while, they have been frequently decciv'd, often 
err*d ; and becauſe -moſt things are evil, they 
flowly affirm = thing, and pur a les. value up- 
on-things then they ought : for tlicy do nothing, 
bar ſtuft their diſcourſes ans v 2m and if 
and ana's, and fo conclude nothing. Alſothey 
are moroſeand ill-natured for it is a {ign of ill na- 

rurec 
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ture to interpret every thing in the worſt ſence. 
Alſothev arc tulpicious,becaulc incredu.ous,8 in- 
credulous,becaule expericnc'd.For the fame cauſe 
they neither love to excels,nor hate to excels; bur 
according to the Precept of Bias, they love as it 
they would hate, and hate as if thev would love. 
They are Pulillanimous, as having felt the hard- 
ſhips of life: nor do they covet what is great or 
pompous , 'but only what is neceflary : nor arc 
they over liberal. For one of their neceſlar 
things is their Eſtate: and as they arc cxperienc'd, 
they know how hard ir is to get , how cafic to 
looſe an Eſtare. They arc tcartul, and affraid 
of all things ; tor Old Age opervs a way to fear, 
as being cold : for ſcar is a kind of Refrigeration. 
They are defirous to live, eſpecially when nea- 
reſt their ends z as covetous of what they ſhall 
leave bchind ; and what we think we ſhall moſt 
want, we moſt covet. They arc more querulous 
then needs; which proceeds from their Pulilla- 
nimity. They live according to the rules of 
profit, not of honeſty. For profitable is to them- 
{elves advantageous; Honeſty but a Good in it 
ſelf. They are rather Itpudent then modeſt ; 
for having a different eſteemof profitable and ho- 
neſt, they lictle value the ſemblance of Honeſty. 
They are apt todeſpond, as having bur ſmall and 
- aid hopes, by reaſon of their Expcricnce. For 
iwhich reaſon, and becauſe they are fearful, they 
_—_— come by the worſt. They live morc 
| by emory then by Hope z for the remainder oi 
- their days is bur {mall ; the longeſt part is paſt; 
- Which isthe reaſon of their Loquacity, for they 
love to talk of old Stories, as taking delight in re- 
membrance. In their anger yehement, but _— 
1 
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In their deſives imporent, only in the delire of 
gain : and therefore they ſeem to be temperate : 
remils in their luſts, and Servants to their a- 
varice. They live rather by reaſon then cu- 
tom : and their Injuries are miſcheivous, not 
contumelious. They ate alſo compatlionate, 
bur not tor the ſame reaſon as young Men theſe, 
outof humanity , they, through Infirmiry : For 
they think the muſeries of others neat themſelves: 
whence they become querulous, but not facen- 
ous: nor do they mind gollity or murth. For 
to whine and moan are contrary to mitth and 
laughter. Theſe arc the (cveral Diſpolitions of 
voung and old Men. Wherefore - fince all ap- 
prove Orations adapted to their own Diſpoſit- 
ons, it is hence apparent how an is to 
frame his Oration to ſuite with this varicty, 


At. " —_ — 


CHAP. XIV. 


Of the D1ſpoſurrons of wddle Ape. 


Erween thelc two lyc the Manners of middle 

Ape, pruni the Excifes of both. 
For they are neither over confidemm, which is 
raſhneſs z nor over timorous; but fairly in a 
medium berween both. Neither confiding in all 
men, nor miſtruſting all Men : but rather judging 
according to the Truth: neither living altige- 


pI "0 


ther according to the Rules of Bravery, nor al- 


together following profit : but between both : 
Neither parſimonious, nor knxutious ; but ac- 
cording to what is laudable ad ———— Ob- 
crving 
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ſerving the ſame meatures both as to anger and 
defire ; remperate with courage, and couragious 
with Temperance. Which things are divided 
in Youth and old Age. For voung Men are ftrong 
and Intemperate ; old Men temperate arid co- 
wardly. ' So that w ſpcake in a word, whateva 
Youth and Ape divide apart between %m, as to 
what is profitable, that middle agecnjoys entire. 
Where they exceed or are detechve, middle 
Ape obſcrves the Medium, and the moderatc. 
Now the Body 1s in its full vigor from thirty 
to five and thirty ; the Soul from thirty to nine 
and forty. And thus much for the three Apes 
of Man. 


CHAP. XV. 
Of the Humovrs of Noble Men. 


$ to the humors of Noble Men, moſt cer- 

rain it is,that he is moſt coyctous of honour 

who poſleſſes it. For all Mca defirce to add ro 
the heap which chey have. Now Nobility is 
the honour due to Anceſtry. Therefore Noble 
Men are apt to defpiſe thoſe who are like theit 
itors: For remote Renown is more vener- 

able then honour newly got, and more fit to be 
boaſted of. Now Noble proceeds from the ver- 
rue of Lineage: 'Generous, is that which does 
NOX p.m from > - gay nOt 
#requettly happen ' DDIC 3 OMe- 
time they become Perſons 'of mean and ab- 
{& Spirits, For thete is a fertility in the Pro- 
| gerues 
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enics of Men, as in the produdts of the Earth. 
Teneciees a fertile Stock bears a race of Illuſtrions 
Perſons ; but then the Stock being worn our, the 
Fruit degenerates. And many time the offspring 
of ſublime Anceſtry corrupts into cruelty and in- 
ſanene(s ; like thoſe that deſoended from Alcibra- 
des and Dionyſius : and mild Gemws's fink into 
ſloth and effeminacy, like the Deſcendants from 


Conn, Pericles and Sorates. 
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CHAP. XVI. 


Of the Humonrs of the Rich. 


——_ 


PO CET 


H E Humors that attend upon the Rich, 
are eaſic to be diſcern'd by all Men.For 
they arc Contumelious, and exceſſively Proud, 
as being ſwell'd up with their Wealth. As it 
they look'd upon themſelve to enjoy all the 
Happineſs in the World. For Wealth is a Price 
whereby to value other Men. Therefore they 
believe all things vendible to themſelves. They 
are alſo voluptuous, and profuſely laviſh. The 
firſt, roſhew their Riches, and make an Oſten- 
ration of their Felicity. The latter, becauſe 
men love to oratifte their darling humours, and 
pleaſe themſelves with what themſelves admire; 
believing that all other men admire what rh 
do. And in ſome reſpe&ts it does '*em a kind- 
nes; inregard there are many, who want what 
others have; and therefore S1ortdes being ask'd 
by Heer”; Queen, whether it were beſt oye 
C 
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Rich or a Wiſeman, reply'd, I have (een Wile 
men wait at Rich mensdoors. Another Reaſon 1s 
becaule they think themſelves worthy ro govern. 
For they have that, for the ſake of which they 
believe themſelves worthy to goyern others. And 
indeed the humors of the Rich, are the humors 
of the happy Madman. But there is a greac 
diftcrence between the Cuſtoms of Perſons new- 
ly enrich'd, and ſuch as were born to Wealth. 
For as they are more wicked, foare they more 
wickedly wicked. For the Wealth of him that 
is newly cnrich'd is wild and untam'd. Nor do 
they do injuries through Malice, but cither 
through Contumelic, or Intempcrancc. 


| —— 


CHAP. XVII. 
Of the. Manners of the Potent ane Fortunate- .. 


N like manner the Cuſtoms of men in Power 

are plain to be diſcover'd : For they are part- 
ly che ſame with Rich Men, partly better. For 
men in power are more Ambitious, and mote 
ſtrenuous z becauſe thev cover to execute what 
their Power authorizes them to at. Allo they 
are more diligent ; as being conſtrain'd ro + take 
care of what belongs to their Authority, And 
more Majeſtic then moroſe ;. tor their Dignity 
+ begers *em reſpe&t. _ And Majelty is a kind of 
compos?d and decent Gravity : and if they do 
an Injury, it is not in flight- matters, but in 
things x Importance. Good Forrune alſa;has a 
great 
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great ſhare in the parts of theſe manners. For 
the cheiteſt of Fortunes Proſperity's are reterr*d 
to thele things, Good Fortune allo is the caulc 
that we atCin a better Condition, both in reſpect 
ot our Offpring and other Corporcal Happi- 
neſſes.  Theretore they are more proud and lels 
conliderate by reaſon of their Proſperity. Bur 
o:1e excellent cuſtom attends good Fortune, that 
it makes *cm Religious, bclciving thoſe Goods 
of Fortune, to be the pitt of the Deiry. And 
thus much concerning the cuſtoms a':d manners 
of Ages and Fortunc: trom whence the con- 
trarics may be calily collcfed. 


—— 
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CHAP. XVII. 


That there are ſome thiizes common to all kinds. 


tory relates to Judgment (for what wc 
now and have judg'd of needs no farth 
Explanation of Speeches) and becauſe, rhough it 
be but one alone whom the Orator| ccks to per- 
{wadc or diſlwadc ; as they do who ſcck ro ad- 
moniſh or cxhorr, yet that onc Perſon isa Judge; 
therefore of necellity-care muſt be raken to ſub=- 
vert contrarics,againſt which,as againſt an Adver- 
ſary the- Speech is dire&ted. And lo likewiſe it 
is in demonſtratives. For the Oration is direCt- 
cd to the hcarcr as to the Judge, and to ſpeak 
in general Terms, he isa ſingle Perſon ; bur to 
{fpcak f{unply, hc is a Judge, who determines 
what is controyerted in a civil contention. For 
Th 


N becauſe the uſe of perſwaſive Ota- 
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in all things about which diſputes or con{ultati- 
ons arile, the general Inquirv is how the caſe 
ſtands. Now then to ſpeak of things that are 
common, all men of neceſſity mutt make Uſe 
of Poſſiitle and wpoſſible in their Orations. O- 
thers muſt endeavour ro ſhew that the thing will 
be; Others that it has been. Alſo the magnitude 
of a thing is to be cnquir'd into in all Orations. 
For all Men make ule of Diminution and Am- 
plification, as well they who conſult, asthey who 
diflwade or perſwade : as well they who praiſe as 
they whodiſpraiſe z as well they who ſuc, as they 
who detcnd. 


OE ———_— — 
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CHAP. XIX. 


Of things Poſſible and impoſſible. 


| "ww then let us ſce what things are Pofſfible, 
what Impoſſible. It theretore the contrary 
may be, or be done, the contrary may allo be 
poſlible. For if it be poſtible thar he may becur'd, 
It is poſſible he may be lick : 1tncc that is the 
Power of contraries,quatezus contraties. Alſo if like 
may be poſſible, fo alſo may be unlike. Alfo it 
what be more difficult be poſhible,in like mannet 
whar is leſs difficule. For it is more difficult ro make 
a ſtately Houſe, then a Houſe. Alſo where the 
beginning is Poſſible the end is poſſible. For never 
i ano at will ever be done, or be begun 
to be done; thus no man will ever begin ro make 
a diameter Simmetrical. Alſo where thete may 
%e an cnd there was a beginning. For all things 
KN 2 aruc 
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arilc trom the beginning. Morcover it what is 
polterior in {ſubſtance and original mav be 
Pothble, allo that which is Prior. T hus it it be 
otlible tor a Man to be, it is allo poſihble for a 
Zov to be, or it it be p:lible for a Boy to be, 


in like manner for a Man. As allo ſuch things 


tor which we have a natural love or dcfire. For, 
no man loves, or really dclircs impothbilities. 
Alſo ſuch things ol which Arts and Sienccs take 
cognizance ; for all ſuch things arc pothble. Allo 
theſe things whoſc Principic ot {obcing, isin thoſc 
things to which we can citner con{train or pcr- 
{wadec, as Betters and Superiors, Lords and Ma- 
ſters, or Friends. Alſo where tne wiole is pol- 
{1blc, there the parts ; it the Garment, then the 
Siceves ; It the kind, then the form ; it the torm 
then the kind. For example, it a Ship then a 
I-lv-boat , or Galley; it a Flv-boat ,» then a 
Slip. Allo it the one of two things mutually 
agreeing, between themſelves, then the other ; as 
it toc whole, then the halt; and it the half, the 
double. Allo it a thing may be done without 
Art and care, much more by Art and Inudltry. 
\Wheretore it was ſaid by Agatho, 


Some things there are which mon by Fort ne do; 
Ana ſome Ly Art, by need conſtrarn'd thereto. 


And it it be poſſible for men evcry way in- 
ror, and more Inconſiderare , certainly their 
contrarics will find it as poſlible: As Socrates ſaid 
It would be a ſtrange thing it he gould not find 
out what Euthwnrus learnt. Thus much of Poſ- 
libilitv. What is Impoſtble, is manifeſt from 
te contrarics to Potlible. 

Now 
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Now from hence we arc to conlider whether 
the thing be done or no. For it that was donc 
which was leſs probable in nature, alſo that 
which is more, And it it were wont to be done 
aiterwards, it was done betorc : as it a man has 
torgotathat time was when he learnt what he lor- 
got. Allo it he hada will and could, he did it. 
tor all men a&t, it they can, when they have a 
will : at leaſt there is no impediment bur that 
they may: and it he could and delir'd ; and it 
he could , and it was a plealurc to him. For all 
men a&t, if they can, according to their Pleaſurcs 
The debauch'd, as being pleay'd with their in- 
eempcrance. Men of Intcority, as dcfiring jult. 
and houcit things. Alfoit he went about it; tor 
'tis probable he did what he went about. Or it 
thoſe things are done which precede the doing of 
any thing; as it it Thundred, it Lightned : or 
it he endeavour:d, he did it. 

Now of all theſe things, ſome arc through ne- 
cclſity, others ſo in themlelves. Astor what was 
not done, 1t appears by the contrartcs; nor 1$1t 
lels manitclt trom thence what will bc: for whar 
is 1n the Power and the Will to be, will be : an 
whatis inthe deſire, in Paſhon, and the conli- 
dcration of profit,where there is a Power. Allo 
it a man be carry'd on with precipitation to do 
a thing which an opportunity offers to act, 'cis 
probable that will be done : and fomncrimes 
things that will be, happen fooner then things 
preſently defigred. Allo it thole thinns were 
done bctorc which nature orders to precede, as it 
it be cloudy, *rwill rain. Or it -that be dow 
which is done for the ſake of a thing, as if the 
Foundation, then the Houle. Aslor Marnitude 
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and {mallncis, greatcr or lels; as alſo great things 
and little things it is manikc{t what they arc,from 
what has been alrcady ſaid. Now becauſe every 
Oration propoles for it's end what is good, proft- 
table and honeſt, Amplitcations _ therefore 
be taken trom all rheſe ] opics, For beſide theſe 
things.to (ek atter any thing in reference to Mag- 
nit»de and excellency ſimply, would be a vain 
Dilpute. For fingulars arc more proper tor uſc 
then Uniyecttals. 


CHAP: XX. 
Of Example. 


Aving thus ſpoken of Proper Proof, it re- 

wains to ſpeak of Common Proof. Which 

1s two-tolkl, Example and Enthymeme. For a 

ſentence is part of an Enhymeme. Bur firſt of 

cxample ; For cxample js like InduCtion, and 
Induction 1s a Principle. 

Ot Examples there arc two ſorts. The one, 
that ſpeaks of things paſt ; the Othcr,that teignes 
the ſame thing; and of this the one part is Simili- 
tc, the other Fables, like thoſe of Ajſop and 
{1bicuss Example therctore is, as it anv one 
ſhould !a-, Forces ought ro be rais'd againſt the 
King, and not to ſuffer him ro reduce Egypt in- 
to his Power, becauſe Darins did not croſs 0- 
ver the Sca before he rook Egypt, but when he 
had croſi' the Sca he took Egypt; fo he that 
wilt take Fgipr muſt croſs over the Sea; and 

therefore 


\ 
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therefore he is not to be ſuffer'd to croſs the 
Seas. 

A Socratic Similitude is as it a Man ſhould 
ſay, thar Magiſtrates chotcn by Lot ought not 
to govern. Alſo as it a man ſhould chooſe 
Wreſtlers by Lor, not ſuch as were fir tor ſervice; 
or as if a man ſhould chule a Pilotto ſteer a Ship 
by Lort.and not for his cxpericnce.A Fable is like 
| x of Steſichorus to Phalaris 5 and Eſopus con- 
- cerning the Popular Leader. For when the [- 
mereans had choſe Phalaris for their Captain with 
full and abſolute Authority, and were about to 
give him a Guard for his Body, Stefichorus 
among other things told *cm, that there was 
a horſe which held poſletſion of a whole Medow 
by himlelt, ac what time there coming a Hart 
and ſpoyling the Graſs, the horſe defirous to be 
reveng*d of the Decr, came to a Man and ask?d 
whither he might nor be able with his Aſſiſtance 
to puniſh the Hare> The man anſwer'd him, 
* Yes,upon condition he would ſubmit to be bridPd 
and let him get upon his back. But when the 
horſe had accepted the condition , inſtead of 
puniſhing the Hart, he was forc'd to be a Servant , 
to his Rider. Wherefore ſaid he, do you be- 
| warc, leaſt while you are ſtriving to be reveng'd 
' of your Enemics, you come to ſuffer like the 
horſe. You have alrcady accepted a Bridle in 
| chooſing a general with abſolure Power. Bur it 
| you allow him a Guard, and permit him to get 
| upon your backs, you will certainly be Phalar;s's 
| {laves. , 
| Hye alſo in Sams, pleading for one of the- 
| Cheit Leaders of the people accus'd of High 
Treaſon, told the Aflembly, That a certain 
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Fox voing to croſs a River, fell into a Ditch; 
where aitcr he had Jayn in grcatMiſcry,not being 
able to get out, manv great Flies came and fx'd 
their ſtings in his Skin ; at v hat time, a Hedgehog 
patlling by, as&'d him whether he ſhould pull our 
the Flies : which whcn the Fox reiusgd ro lIct 
him do, in great admiration he demanded the 
Realon ; to whom then the Fox, If thou drive 
away theſe, there will come others halt taniſh'd 
that will ſuck out all the remainder of my blood. 
Thus, O men of Samos, this man now curich'd 
will do you no more harm. But it you put him 
to death, other Perſois poorer then he will ſtep 
into his room, and ſuck away all the wealth of 
y our City. Fables thepetorc of this nature are 
appolitcly made ulc oft in Popular Harangues ; 
and they have this particular .-Excellency, tha 
when Reall Examples arc not to be found, it 1s 
an caly thing to feign Parablcs; Though the 
examples of Reall Tranſactions arc more profita- 
ble in deliberation and conſulration. For,for the 
moſt part things to come are like thoſe that are 
palt. And therefore when we want Arguments, 
We arc to make uſe of Examples by way of de- 
monftration; but where Arguments arc not want- 
ing, Examples are profitable after 2 rguments, 
by way of Pcroration, 

For when they arc firſt made uſc of, they arc 
like to InduCtions ; but Induction 1s very impro- 
per for a Rhetorical Harangue, unleſs it be ſome- 
times. Bur bcing laſt mace uſe of, thev (crve in- 
ſtead of Teſtimonics : and\ then one ſingle Ex- 


ample 1s ſuſfcient: {eeirg that one Witneſs, if 
credibie, 1s of great uſe. 


CHAP 
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CHAP, XXL. 
Of a Senten:e. 


Sentence is an Enunciation, Apophthegm, 
or Maxim, not of fingulars, as what ſort 
of Perion Tphicrates was ; bur of Univerſals 8 
that ſtreight is contrary tocrooked ; or concern- 
ing which thcre arc ccrtain aftions to be made 
choice of or avoyded. Wherefore becauſe En- 
thymemes are Syllogiſms concerning thole things, 
as well the Conclutions of Enthymemes, as the 
beginnings , the $yllogilm being {cr apart, are 
Sentences ; as thus ; It behoves a prudent Perſon 
not to breed up his Children overmuch in wiſ- 
dom. This therefore is a Sentence : to which if 
the Cauſe and the Wheretore be added, it be- 
comes a perfect Enthymem. For bclides that 
ſloth to which mcn are otherwiſe inclind, 


Malevalent Envy on themſelces they draw. 
And this other, 


In all things th:re 1s na man to be fount 
That doth 13 perfett Happineſs avound. 


And again, 
There no man lies who is compleatly free. 
This 
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This a Sentence, to which add that which tol- 
lows, and it becomes an Enthymeme. 


For ether to his Wealth that Fortune gives, 
Or elſe to Fortune's ſelf a ſlave he lives. 


Secing then a Sentence is what wehave delcrib'd, 
of ncccllity there are four forts of Sentences. For 
either they arc accompanied with a Reaſon to il- 
luſtratc *em, or nor. T hey chat have need of De- 
monſtration, arc accompanicd with an illuſtratin 
rca{on, as bcing a kind of Paradox: otherwile 
, they need no reaſon for illuſtration's ſake. Of 
theſc, ſuch as are known before, need no demon- 
ſtration. As thus. 


To me of bleſſings Health does ſeem the beſt. 


For this is apparent to all men. Others there 
are which bcing ſpok*n together are manitcſt on- 
ly ro them that conf1der. As thus, 


No man was ere in Lowe, 


But he mill ſtill a Lover prove. 


Of Sentences with illuſtration, ſome arc parts 
of an Enthymeme, As, 


Ill it beſeems the Perſon truly wie. 


Others are Enthymematical, but not part of 
the Enthymem, which arc moſt a prov'd. Of 
this ſort arc thoſe whercin the Caulc is apparent z 


as thus, 


Since 
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Srace Mortal, 1n thy Mortal Lreſt 
Let not Immortal Anger rcſt 


Like to which is that other, 


Tet Mortals oaly Mortal matters #119 t, 
Ani leawe Immortal things to Heaw'n reſfign'd, 


Hence it is apparent how many ſorts of Sen- 
tcnces there are, and how thcy arc to be accotn- 
modated : that is to ſay, either to things Am-« 
biguous, or new, or paradoxicall, or wanting il- 
babe, where the Sentence is to be added to 
the concluſion by way of illuſtration. As if a 
man ſhoukl ſay, Becaule I would not be ſubject 
ro Envy, nor be accounted Idle, think learning 
unneceſlary. Or cl{c the laſt may be firſt at- 
find, and the fiſt atrerwards. But ſuch thinzs 
as do not {eem to be Paradoxes, yet are uncer- 
tain, arc to be utter'd conciſely with the Where- 
tore. To which Laconic Brevity, and Riddles 
arc properly accommodated as it a man ſhould 
lay, i Steſichorus laid tothe Locrrans, That 
they ſhould nut be contumelious, left the Graf- 
hoppers ſhould Sing. 

© Sentencsand Apophthegms arc moſt pro« 
per for men ſtrick'n in vears, concerning things 
of which they have particular Experience. For 
where a man cannot prerend to Gravity, Sen 
rences will i1] become x3 And he thar ſpcaks 
without Expcriencc, is a tool and illiccrate. For 
which this is a very good Teſtimony, tor that 
your i{usband-men are the cheit Proverb-mon- 
gers, and have *em ſtill at their Tongues end. 

'To ſpeak Univerially that which is:not Uni- 
ycrlal, 
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verlal, is proper cheitly tor Lamentarion, or Am- 
plication z and then either at the beginning or 
atrer Demouſtration. But vuigar and common 
Sentences arc to be made choice of, it they be 
ncedfal; For becauſe they are common, yet 
granted by all, they ſeem ro be truc. As when 
we would exhorr thoſe that have not facrific'd, 
to run into danger, | 


*T« the beſt Omen of Succeſs, that we, 
F;ght for our Country, and for Liberty, 


And to thoſe that arc Inferior ia number, 


The Chance of War t5 doubtful—— 


Or if we would cxhortthe Souldiers to (lugh- 
tct our Encmics Children who have done us no 
harm, 


"Tis but meer folly, once the parent kill d, 
In tenaer fity then to [pare the Child. 


Allo ſome Proverbs are Sentences and brought 
as teſtimonies, as that ot an Athex'an ſtranger.On 
the other {1dc,wc ought to call thole Sentencesallo 
which arc frequent in theMouths of theMultitude: 
and I call theſe ſuch asarc trequent in the mouths 
ot the Multitude Kew thy ſelf; Nothing to exceſs ; 
when cither our diſpoſitions would appear berter 
or that the- thing be ſpoken Patherically - and 
that is ſpoken parherically, as when a man in his 
anger ſhould ſav,Thar it 1s falle that a man oughr 
ro know him {clt: for ſuch a one, it he knew him- 
(c]t,would never think himtclt worthy to _— 

1he 
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The manners or dilpolition appear better in 
this manner z We ought not, as they ſay, to 
love as one that intended to bear malice, but to 
hatc as one that intended to' love. And by that 
laying We ought ro make our choice apparent ; 
it nor, then to declare the cauſe: as in ſaying 


thus, we ought tolove, not as they ſay common-- 


ly, but as one that always intended to love : 
Otherwiſe *tis but the love of a treacherous Per- 
ſon. Or thus, The ſaying, does not pleaſe me; 
For a true Friend, as a Lover ought to love al- 
wav's : nor does that ſaying pleale me,ot nothing 
ro excels. For wc ought to hate the wicked to cx- 
cels. Now thele Sentences bring great atliſtance 
to Orations, partlv becauſe they takegreatly with 
the Auditors. For they are mightily pleagd, 
when any one {peaking generally, talls into ſome 
particular Opinion ot their own. Nuw what I 
lay will thus be manifeſt ; as alſo which way to 
tickle their fancies. For a Sentence, as has been 
laid, is a general Enunciation : and therefore 
they are pleagd, when a thing is {pok*n generally, 
of which they have a good opinion in particular. 
As if any onc had bad neighbours or wicked 
Children, he would be pleasd with theſe Sen- 
rences. 


Then Neighbours nothing more —_— 
Nothing a ereater ſign of Madneſs then to beget 
Clularen. 


Theretore we are to conſider how they ſtand 
affeted, and what were their tormer thoughts, 
and then ſoto ſpeak in general concerning thoſe 
things. This is one uſe of Sentences, and there 
is 
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is yct another, which is better : for they fill the 
Oration with Moralitv : thoſe Orations bcing 
Moral , where the will and pre-election of 
the ſpeaker is apparent. Which is the property 
of Sentences to do in regard that he who ſpeaks 
a Sentence utters ſomthing in general concerning 
thoſe things that arc to be mac choice of. 
Wheretorc it the Sentences be good, they make 
the ſpeaker to appear vertuous. And thus much 
concerning Senrences and their ulc. 


CHAP. XXII 


Of an Enthymems. 


N OW let us diſcourſe in general concerning 
Enthymemes ; how we ate to find %om out; 
and then the Places : for there is a different ſort 
ot both of thclc. Now that an Enthymeme is a 
certain {ort ot Syllogiſm , has becn alrcady ſaid; 
, how it comes to be a Syllogiſm, and how it dit 
fers from a Logical Syllogiſm.” For ncither muſt 
we make a Collection trom too-great a diſtance, 
nor be too nice 1n taking all things together, For 
the one crcatcs obluriry by bcing too prolix: the 
other mcer Trifling, as ſpeaking of things al- 
ready known. This is the rcaſon that the 11lite- 
rate arc more prooper to perlwade among the 
Multitude, then the leamed; as the Poers fay, 
that the illircratc fpeake more adaptly to rhe 
vulgar. For theſe ſpeak things common and 
general ; the other what they know, and what 
alc 
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are near at hand. Wheretorc we arc not to diſ- 
courlc of all thingsthat are probable, but from 
things thatare certain and fix?d ; as cither to the 
Judges, or thoſe whom they approve. And this 
becaulc they by that means appear pcripicuous 
cither to all or the moſt part : nor arc we only 
ro gathcr trom Neceſlarics, but from things that 
are moſt commonly and univerſally ſo. Firlt 
therefore we arc to conſider concerning what we 
are to ſpeak, and to conclude cither by a Politi- 
cal Syllogiſm or any other, that ir is ncceflary 
tO retain cither all or at leaſt ſome of thole things 
that are contain'd therein : for having nothing,no 
collection can be made from nothing, For exam» 
ples ſake, as if we were to adviſe the Athermans 
whether to enter intoa War or not, how could it 
be donc, unleſs it be known what thcir ſtrength 
is by Sca orLand, or both; what rheir Revenucs, 
who their friends, and who their Encmics. 
Morcover what Wars they have wag'd, and 
how they were carry*d on, and the like. How 
could we commend *cm, unleſs we knew their 
victorics at Salayine and Marathon, or thcir ta- 
mous AQts for the Offspring of Hercules > ſecing 
that all men raiſe their Applaulcs cither from 
things that are, or which app to be noble and 
brave. In like manner they diſprove and diſcom- 
mend from the contraries, conſidering what 
there. is in them that may be, or ſcem to be fo. 
As.that they reduc*'d the Greeks into Slavery, 
and ſubdu'd the Eginetays and Potrdeats, who 
affiſted them againſt the Barbarians, and behay'd 
themſelves with great Courage; or whatever 0- 
ther crrors they committed. In the ſame manner 
Complainaats and Defendants, while they conſ1- 
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der what things arc contain'd in the Accuſation 
or deterice , produce their matter from thole 
thinos. Neither is it matcrial whether we ſpeak 
of the Athenians, or I aceemonians, ot Men or of 
the Gods. Therctore it a Man were to counſel 
Achilles ; to praile, to diſcommend, or detend 
him ; thole things arc tobe taken ot cither tide 
which arc or (cem to he, as in praiſing or dil- 
prailing, what is honourable, what unworthy is 
ro be a{lund. In pleading tor or againſt, whar 
is juſt, -or umjuſt - In counſelling, what 1s profi- 
table, what pernicious. The ſame rule holds in 
evcry thing elſe : as concerning Juſtice, whether 

_ or not good, mult be diſcoursd from thole 
thin 5s that arc inherent in Juſtice and Goodneſs. 
So that (ccing all men ſeem to take this way of 
acmonſtration, whether they argue more accu- 
rately or more remilsly (for they do not take 
' from all things, but from thoſe things that are 
included in the Subject) it 1s apparent that de- 
monſtratio"1 can be made no other wav. Whe...ce 
it is neceſlary, as in the Topic's, to ſelect the 
molt probable and proper out of everv one : and 
as to thole things that happen of a ſudden, to 
make the ſame inquiry, not regarding things 
Indefinite, bur really included in the matter, and 
comprehending the moſt and the neareſt. For 
the more things are included , rhe more eafie 
will the Demonſtration be. And the nearer 
they arc, the more proper and leſs Common. 
We call thoſe common things, as to praiſe A- 
ebylles, becauſe a Man, becauſe of the Race of 
the Semigods, becaule he tonght at the Siege of 
Troy. For theſe things belong allo to others : 
and the lame Perſon praiſes Achilles no m_ 
cn 
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then Droxred. Bur Proper thinos are thoſe things 
that never happerrd to any other then to Adh1illes, 
as to kill Heffor, the Stoutcſt of all the Trojoas; 
and (;ycrv3, who being invulncrable, hindred all 
othcrs from landing ; and becauſe that being 
very young he tougat uncompelPd asa volunteer. 
And thereiore there is but one Place ot El:&ion 
and that 1s topical. Now concerning the Elc- 
nicnts of E-:hvwemes.. 

I cake the Plice and the Elem. -1't ot an Emnthy- 
viem to beall once : and oft Eathwiemes there are 
(wo iOrts- 

Te tarſt is demonſtrative, whether the thing 
Or 1s nor. Thenext tor Conturation. And rhcy 
difter as in Logic the Syllog;r1, and the Elenchus 
or the Probatron, The DLemonſttative Eathv- 
meme, colleCts rogcther thoſe things that are not 
conceded. Therctorc tor the moſt part there 
are Places relating to every one of theſe forms 
both profitable and neceſſary z out of every one 
of which the propolitions arc Sclettcd. 


Quand 


————— —_—_—_ 


CHAP. XXII. 


Of the Places of Enthymem:s. 


f ck is one place of Demonſtrative Exthy- 
mes from contraries. For we are to con- 
ſider whether the contrary be in the contrary. 
For if it be not, it refuſes ; and confirms if it 
be. As when we ſay Temperance is a good 
thing becauſe DIE 2a ic evil. Or as in 

- ic 
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the Meſſenacs It War were the occaſion of 
their preſent Miſeries, they arc to be recover” 
by Peace. Or like char of the Poet, 


If 1uſt it be not, Anger ſhould chaſtiſe 
The that agaiiſt their will do 'nguaries 
Nor are they to be prats'd that ere do well 


Ul:;s mi: ceſſty or force comPe.. bp 
Or thus, & 
s 

If falſhind amme mn (wh Credit g.11418 xF 
Abs oft by ſoft perjwaſto to aecervee z 


On th) other ſide wa [at-lv may maintains 
There are more Truths that niea will not beliere. 


Another Pla-e is taken trom Similar Caſes. For 
It mult be included or not included in the thing,as 
if we ſhould ſay , That what is juſt is not alone | 
good: for then what is juſtly dune would be done Þ 
well; but to do jultly is not always delirable. f 

Ariother Place trom thole things that arc rc- 
larive one to another ; as it it be in the one to at 
and do juſtly , in the other it may be to ſuffer 
juſtly ; and 1t to have Commanided, to have ſub- 
micted ro Command. As Diomeeonthe Publican 
ſaid concerning the cuſtoms. It ir be no ſhame 
for you to {cl], it isno ſhame for us to purchaſe. | 
For it he that has ſuficr'd, nas (ufter»d juſtly and Þ} 
well, theretore he thar acted ; avd it he that: Þ 
ated, therefore he that ſuffer'd. Bur here may 
a Cavil ariſe,for it a man bc juſtly flain, he may 
have juſtly (ufer d,but not at your hands. And 
cheretore it muſt be ſeperately conſider'd whether 


he were worthy to ſuffer, who {uffer'd, and to 
act, 


__ 
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act, who actcd; and then to procced as, 1 
} 1cem molt convenient. For this ſometimes dit- 
s tcrs, and hinders nothing, as in Theodeftes's Alc- 
ML07;. 

Did never amv Mortal hate thy Af)ther ? | 


& To which the Atwer is, 
" Diſttaitly this maſt tc conjidei?d, 


fr 
Ys 7 tr ge alio demanding, VWherefore fajd 
3 fhe, have they doonv'd thee to dyc,, me not to 


|. put to death # 
'E Or like the Judgments pronounc'd upon D& 
® moſtheaes and. thoſe that ſlew Nicanr. For bes 
Z cauſe they were adjudg'd to have ſain tim 
= rightiully, he was adjudg'd ro be juſtly ſlain. 
2 Alloasto the Perſon who was lain at Thebes, CON- 
cerning whom judgment was requir'd,whcthcr he 
were worthy to dyc; asif it were contrary to 
Law,to kill him dat deſerves to dyc by the Law. 

Another Place is taken from More or Les. 
As thus, It neither all the Gods know, much 
leſs men. T his ſhes thar where the wore is nor, 
the leſs cannot be. Bur this, he beats his neigh- 
bours, who beats his Father, proceeds from hence, 
that it the Leſs, the Greater is included, and it 
15 requiſite ro demonſtrate borh ways, whether 
= itbe or be not. 1 
k Again, whcn neither the More nor the Leſs is 
= included : As for cxamplc. | 


Thy Fathrr is Lecome 
Compaſſurs o1et for his Children loſt. 
But no man pittes Oenus Lojs, a Sen 
Who mate all Hellas r1ng with his renown + 
L'4 Allo 
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Alſo if Theſus did no Inquiry, neither Alex- 
ander. And it neither the Tyndaride, ncither 
Alexander. And it Hettor cquall'd Patroclus, 
 Alexanaer equal'd Achill.rs. And it other Ar- | 
tiſts arc not evil, neither the Philoſophers And © 
it Commanders arc not bad becaulc often over« | 
come, neither Sophiſters. And it it bchoves pri- | 
vate Pcrlons to have a care of their honour, | 
you ought to be carctul of the Reputation of K 
Greece. | ; 
Another Place is raken trom Confideration cf | 
Time. As Ifhicrates tor Harmodins. It betore 
I] ated I had dclird a Statue, and you had | 
granted my requcſt before I ated, will ye deny | 
ir mc now I have aftcd : Never promilc there- 
torc in expectation of a benefit, and deny when 
the benchit is roceiv'd. And again, asto that whe- 
ther the The/ ans ſhall permit Phylipa paſlag into 
Attica, for it he had demanded thar Paſſage be- | 
tore he athited againſt the Phoctans, they would 
have certainly granted it; and therefore it was |! 
abſurd ro deny him when he had forgiven *em | 
and believ'd 'em. 
Another Place is taken from things (aid and 
retorted upon the Speaker, as 1phirates againſt 
Ariſtopbon, with whom he treated. to betray the 
Ships for money, which he denying to do; 
Therctore ſaid He, thou being Ar: wm wouldit 
not bctray the Ships, and ſhould I being Iphicy- 3 
tes have betray'd *'em2 For he muſt be thought 
to have been more criminal, otherwiſe it will | 
appear ridiculous, as it any one ſhould have ſaid | 
the ſame thing againſt Arrſt:aes being the Accu- | 
ſcr. But to detraft from the Credit of: the Ac- 
cuſcr. For the Accuſer would always be yon 
tnNCcn 
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chen the Perſon accuyd. Therefore this Place 
is for abſolute evincemer:t, that it.is a poſitive 
ablurdity for any man to abject that againſt 
others which he docs or would do himſelt ; or to 
perſuade another to do that which he neither 
docs or would do himſcltf. 

There is another Place from the Definition. 
As if a man ſhould ſay D.emontwm is nothing clic 
bur God, or the work of God. Now whocver 
thinks there isa work of God, the fame Peron 
mul? ct nec*{firy believe there is a God. And 
as Ithicrates, {aid that he is the moſt generous, 
who is the beſt: for there was nothing of Gene- 
rous, that could bc attributcd cither ro Harmod:- 
ws Or Ariſtagiton, till they had acted gencrou!ly. 
And for that he isthe nearcſt. For my Actions 
arc nearer to the Actions of Harmodins and Ari- 
ſtogtton then thine. Andas in A'exander, we mult 
certainly confels that the Fruition of one Body 
dos not content the Intemperate. Which was 
the reaſon that Socrates deny'd to go to Archelaus 
{ince he thought it a dichonour, that he who.ha 
received a benefit could not retaliate it. For 
all theſe Perſons when they have defin'd and con- 
{1der'd whar the thing is, then they diſcourle of 
what they propound. Another Place ariſes from 
the multiplicity of manners by which a thing 
may be. 

Another from Diviſion. As it all thereſt arc 
injur'd for the ſake of thee, or this or that Man, 
or that thing. And for the ſake of two it was 
impoſhble: and for the ſake of the third, they 
themſelves confeſs he could nor. 

Another from InduCtion j as from Pep.rethra, 
Thar women eyery where make a truc diſtinction 


& 3 of 
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ct Childre:, Thus the Motier declar'd to 
Mais queltoning the Legality of her Son ar 
Athens. And at. Tlebes I, mema and Stilbone 
havirg thc lame Conroverly, Dodoms contirm'd 
the Boy to be the Son of 7, art. And (o he 
was aiter wards reputed, Allo ty rhe Law of 
Theodetes men never tuft their own Horſes to 
tholc that have il] 4 other men's : 1191 to f1ch 
as bave caſt awav. other me.:s Veſlels, does an 

nan commer the charge ct his own. Which 
holivg cur in every rhing clic, no man truſts 
himlclt wich one that neglects his own fatcty. 
Aid as Alca 14945 arouwd, All men honour wile 
men; the Piriaz's honour Azchilocus though 
abultve; 1he Coors honour d Hom though 
non ot their Country-man. The Minleneans 
how 11% Samths though a \Voman , and the 


I a c{rmiaias, though no! great admirers of 


Plitlolophcts, yet admitted (:hylo into thicir Sc- 
nate. Tir Latins honour d Pythagoras 3 and 
the Lam; j.icen's buried Anaxagoras marnihecently, 
and honour him to this day. The Athenrans 
alio, {olong as they oblery'd Sulps's Laws were 
hapyy ; and the Lacedemintars 1 long as they 
obey”. tho'e of Licurzns. Thebes allo was go- 
vern'd by Pliloſophers, and then flourif},2d. 
Another Place, is taken trom a Judgment 
mac oO the {ame thing or lome thing like, or 
conrarv to it z c{pecially it by all and always; 
or the mo!t and good men : or it the Judges or 
their favourites : or Perſons againſt whom there 
1s no Judgment to be given, as Princes - or ach 
againlt whom it would be a ſhame to give Judg- 
ment, as God, a Parcnt or a Teacher ; as Au- 
xt, argu'd againit Mrxidemtacs : It it were law- 


fil 
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tul tor the Furies to give judgment in the Areo- 
Pags, = not tor Mrixtdemidess Or as Sap- 
tho argiPd , that Death was an Evil. For wut 
letsrhe Gods had {o adjudg'd it, thev themſelves 
would dyc. Or as Ariſlippus replv'd to Plato, 
whom he looked upon as too dovmatical; but 
our Companion, laid hc, affirms no ſuch thing, 
mcamng Socrates. Egeltppus alſo having fil 
contulted the Oracle of Ola prs,came to Delfhet 
and demandcd of Apollo, whether he were ot rhe 
ſame judgment with his Father, deeming it 1g- 
nomintous for the Gods to contradict cach other. 
Or as hocrates wrote, that Helena excclÞd in ver- 
wc, it Theſes lo adjudgd it. And Paris,whom 
the Goddctles preter'd. And that Enrgoras CX- 
celld in vertuc, as favs [jacrates, becauſe that 
(Conon in his Calamity, rejecting all others, went 
to him. 

Another Place is taken from the Parts ; as in 
the Tofics what fort of motion the Soul is > &1- 
ther this or that : ct which there 1s 211 cxamyle 
in Socrates ot Theodeftes, What "Temple did 
he violate? What Gods did he not worſhip 
among thoſe which the Citv lo eſteen\?d ? 

Another Place trom Connexion. Becauſe in 
moſt things it ſo happens that they are atrended 
by good and bad, there it 1s proper to per{wadc 
Or Tifwade by the Conſequences; to praiſe or dil- 
prailc, to acculc or detend by the Conſequences : 
tor cxamplc Envv attends learning, which is an 
evil: and wiſdom, which js a telicity. T herc- 
tore lcarning 1s notto be acquir'd : becauſe Envy 
1s not to be contratted : Therefore learning is ro 
e acquird,Becaulc wildom is to be covered.T his 
Place was the Invention of Callpprs; which in- 

L 4 cluacd 
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cluded Pottbility, 11d role orher things, as has 


bein (ai, 


Another place arites from Oppelitcs , when 


pcrixation or ditlwation Iycs concerning two Op- 
Politics, and the foro 18 Pſice i to be made 
uz 0; 1N both. The gi crence 15, that in the one, 
things tnat offer themielves by chance arc op- 
pes; in the other, contrarics. As when the 
Pceitt torbic| his Son ro ſpcak on Oration to the 
Pcopic. For it thou uttercit things that arc jult, 
mcn will hatc thee, it rhings unjuſt, the Gods, 
On the other {ide it behov*'d him to {pcak ro the 
People. For, (aid he, if thou uttereſt thinos that 
arc juſt, the Gods will love thee ; it what arc un- 
juit, Men will admire thee. This 1s the {ame 
with thc Proverb of Erving Ml 1nd Salt. 


Another trom the twotold Opinion of men; 


whcn we do not opcnlv and privatcly praile the 
ſame things, but openly thoſe thinys that arc 
jult and honeſt ; privately 
are more protitabic. And tis Place cheifly prc- 
va:ils in Paradoxcs. 


tholc things that 


Another place ariſes trom Analogy, becauſc 


It agrccs witir Porportion. As Iphicrates laid to 
the Magiltrates that would compel his younger 
yon to publick Duties, becauſe he was Big ot 
Age, It rhev thought great Boys to be Men, 
they wetc to decrce little Men to be Bovs. And 
Toexectes inthe Law you have made Citizens 
Stravaces and Charidem's , thu” Stipendiary and 
Penticvers, by reaſon of their honeſty, and will 
ye not exterminate from your City tholc tliat be- 
bav'd themſelves amils. 


Another trom Con{eqcuences, as Xenophanes 
laid, they were equally Impious to affirm the 


Gods 
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Gods to be born, as they who affirm'd 'em-ro 
dyc. For the Conſequence of both 1s, that the 
Gods at lome times ceaſe to be. And the Conſe- 
quence from both is always to be taken, as rhat 
which always follows. You will judge not by 
Socrates, but by the ſtudics which he profeſles, 
whether he be a Philoſopher or no. Thar to 
Give Earth and Water is te. {crve: and to 
participate of Common Peace , 1s to obey com- 
mands. But we arc to confider which is moſt 
ad vantagcous. 

Another trom this, that the ſame Perſons do 
not always chooſe the {ame things, atter or be- 
fore, bur by Turns, as in this Enthymene , If 
being in Exile we fought that we might return, 
now we arc rcturn'd ſhall we go into Exile that 
we may avoyd fighting. For one while they 
choſe to hght, that they might ſtay 5 another 
Ne? not to be at home , leatt they ſhould 

If. | 
Anothcr Place is to affirm a thing to be, or 
to be done for the ſake of that thing ot which ir 
might be the caulce, though it be rot. As if a 
Man ſhould give to another, that he might diſ- 
oblige the ſame Perſon, by taking the ſame gift 
away again. Whence that laying, 


To many Fortune, at 11 kindneſs giving, 
On many large Proſperity beſtors 


That their Calamittes, at laſt, their greater woes 
May Proute—— 


of 
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And that of Antiphin , out of Meleagey, 


Nt coveting ſo much the Beaſt to ſlay 
But that thetr Teſtimonies might diſplay 
Meleaver's courage o'er wondrtig Greece, 


And that of lax in Theodettes, I hat Dinmea? 
made choice ot Ul\ſſes, not tor the honour which 
he bare him, but that his Companion might be 
his Interiour : For it might be, that he might do 
it forthat Reaſon. 

Anorher place is common to Pleaders au.iCom- 
ſellers, to con{1der what is dilwative, v:hat pertwa- 
live,and thoſe things tor Heſake of which men act 
or avoyd.As if pothbleit prohitable,it cafie to him- 
ſelf or his Friends; if hurttul to his F nemics; and 
whether the lols greater then the profit. I hele 
arc pcr{waſtvec their contrarys diflwaſive. Ditlwa- 
ſfives arc usd in Defences ; Perſwattves in Accu- 
{ations; This place is wholly attributed to Pam- 
philus and Callipprus. 

Another from thoſe things which we {ce done, 
yctarc incredible, becaulc they would not ſeem 
to be, w;1cls chev were nigh; for men believe 
thoſe things that arc.or which arc probable. Yet 
it credible nor probable, it ſhall neither be true - 
for it docs not theretorc {cem to be truc, af yages 
probable , or credible , as wheu Anarocles 
Pythia tound tault with thc Law, and was >, 
clam'd avainſt, when they heard him lay, The 
Laws want a [ aw tocorreft *em ; he anſwer d. juſt 
as Fiſh wart Salt. And yct iis neither credible 
nor true, that bcecauſc they live in the Salt Sca, 
that therefore thev want Salt. And Olives may be 
ſaid to want Ovi.Andver it is not credible that the 

fruit 
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(ruit from which Oyl is prels'd ſhould want © Ovl. 

Another Argumentative, concerning Repug- 
nanccs cither in time, faCt or words, as thus, he 
lavs he loves ve and yet conſpiPd againſt ve with 
thirty men. This ſeparately as to the Adverlarys. 
Then again ſeparately as ro the Perton himlelf. 
He calls me litigiou, yet-cannot prove that ever I 
ſucd any man. Then with retcrence tothe Ad- 
verſary and himſelf. This mannever lent any 
Money but I have ranſom'd many of yours. A- 
nother, trom men and things of which there is 
a bad opinion conceiv'd, which ſcems to ſpcak the 

cauſe of the ſuſpition. For there is lomething 
to be ſaid why it ought to fcem fo. As when 
a certain Woman was accuyd becauſe ſhe 
kifl'd her Son, ſhe lay under a Sulpition of Iying 
with the young Man, but the caulc being ex- 
plaid, the Accuſation fell. And asin Theode#tes's 
Ajax, lay's Ulye: againſt Aux Þ am Stoutcr then 
Ajax, yet it IOC$ 11Ot aPPCar. 

Another trom tie caule which if it be, the 
thing 1s, if there be no caule, there is no "fuch 
thing. As [eodamas defending himſelt againſt 
the Acculation of Traſthulns, that he was noted 
with Intamy when plac'd in the caſtle ; bur had 
wip'd it off among the thirty Tyrants; "made an- 
{wcr that his Sulpition did not hold, For then 
the thirty Tyrants would have pur a preater 
Conhdence in him in reoard of the hatred con- 
cciv'd againſt him by the People. 

Another place ariſes from a cmlideration 
whether it were pothible or beſt, which the Son 
adviſes, docs, or has done ; for if thev appear 
to be ſuch, It 1s apparent that heeither advigd or 
acted: fince no man willingly. and knowingly 


adyiſcs 
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adviſes or aCts for rhe worſt: only he may be 
miſtaken; for many times it appears that a thing 
might have been berter done, 

is to conſider , ſomething may be 
done contrary to what has been adted , As 
Xemophanes an{wer'd the Tegeates, who defir'd 
w know of him whether they ſhould ſacrifice 
t9 Lexcothea and put on mourning, If, {aid he,you 
think her a Goddeſs, never mourn ; if a mortal, 
never ſacrifice. 

Another to accuſe or defend from things ill 
done. As in the Medea of Circinuw. Theſe ac- 
cuſe Medea for killing her Childern, becauſe 
they do not appear. For Medea was miſtaken 
about the ſending away her Sons: but ſhe dee 
fends her ſclf, that ſhe had nor kill'd her Sons, but 
ſlain Zaſor. unleſs ſhe had done that, ſhe had 
done amils, ſince ſhe had done the other. 


Another from the Name, as Sophocles, 


Well mayſi thos ſteel be cal dythow bear'ſt the Name 


Thus Conn calls Thraſybulus, bold Adviſer. 
Thus Herodicus ſpeaking of Thraſymachus, Thou 
art always Thraſymachzs, {aith he, os Bold in 
fight. And of Polos, thou art a true Polos or 
young Colt. And of Draco's Laws, that they 
were not the Laws of a Man, but a Dra- 
gon, in regard of their ſcveriry. Or as Heruba 
in Ewrrpdzes ſpeaking of Venus. 


Well does thy Name become thee 
Goaeſs of madne(s as thou art. 
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And as Cheremon, was call'd Pentheus, or the 
Mourner torm his future Calamity. 

Now Argumentative Enthymemes are more 
approved then demonſtrative. For a convincing 
Enthymene is a ſhort Colleftion of contrariess 
and thoſe things which are couch'd cloſe rogether 
are molt apparent to the Auditor. But of 
all Syllogilms as well tor convincement as de- 
monſtration, thoſe are moſt troubleſome that 
do not appear conſpicuous at the beginning. 

For men are pleas'd to tind themſclves able 
to fore-judg what the Orator will ſay, and that 
N can underſtand him as ſoon as he has 


en. oh 


CHAP. XXIV. 
Of the Places of ſeeming Enthymemes. 


OW. becauſe ic happens, that this .is'a 
Syllogiſm and that is nut, but only inap- 
» ſometimes this mult. be 


in Exthywewmes colleftively, and by way [ Op. 
ponnnns that appears to "aopony / Arid 
ioh-. an. Eaibymem- (cerns: to\ Es the 
igure 
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Figure of Speech. And therefore it is requilite to 
ſpeak afcer a Syllogiſtical form,to recite the heads 
of ſeycrly Syllogiſms. Thelc he has ſav2d, others 
he has offer'd to his revenge, bur he has rdtor'd 
the Greeks to their Liberry. For every one of 
theſe require a different demonſtration ; bur be- 
ing conjoyn'd, ſomething appears to be made 
outof the whole. | 

The orher part conliſts in the reſemblance of 
nathes calld Homonyma. As if we would ar- 
gue there is ſomcthing of Excellency in wes, a 
Mow, from whence is derivd. the moſt excellent 
of all Ceremonies : For Religious Miſteries are 
che moſt vencrable of all Ceremonies. Or it 
any one Py in praiſe of a Dog, ſhould com- 
prchend the Celeſtial Dog 3 or of Pan, becaule 


= 


Pindarus thus ipcaks, 


. , , - 
Q wave Wyre Hey AA og In? 
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Or to aver M2-rcury to be the moſt ſociable 
of all the Gods, becauſe he is call'd ſociable 
Mercury. 

- . Another in ſpeaking things digjuncive, con- 
junfively ; and things conjoyn'd, digunCtive] 
or becauſe it ſeems tobe the ſame thing whi 
is not the ſame thing, therefore which: 15 moſt 
profitable that is to be done: And this is the 
Argument of Eauthydemus. As, to know that 
there is a Gally in the Pyrewn, which every one 
knows : and he that knows ' the Elements of 
Poetry, knows there is verſe : and becauſe twice 
as much is ſickly, therefore the ſingle unſound. 
For it is abſurd to think that two att 

8 


good, one of them ſhould be evil, and this Ar- 

ument 1s convincing, but thus demonltrarive; 
for it is impothble there ſhould be two good 
things of which the one ſhould be evil. But this 

place is only tor thole that love Cavilling, 
Again, what Polycrates (ſaid of Whraſybulus, that 
depogd the thirty T'yrants, which is Conjun- 
Ctive. Butthat of Oreſtes in Theodettes is disjun- 
Ctive. Ir is juſt that ſhe ſhould dye who killd 
her Mother : bur it is as juſt that the Son ſhould 
revenge the Fathers death ; which being conjun- 
tively ſpoken, would perhaps be Chen 

. Another place , is to confirm or leſſen by 
Aggravation : Which is done, when the Perſon 


amplifies, bcfore he has giv'n any demonſtration 


of the matter. For thereby he makes it appcar 


how either he has not done the faft, when he 


that defends the caule amplifies; or how he has 


done it, when the Acculer is incens'd. There- 


fore it is no Enthywmen. For the hearer falſely 
colleCts, that he has, or hasnot done, the thing 
being demonſtrated. 


, Another Place is from the $192 Yet neither: 
is -this a Syllogiſm. As if a Man ſhould: ſay,' 


lovers are. profitable to Cities For the Friend- 
ſhip. of Harmmus - and Ariſtogiton ruin'd the 
Tyrant Hipparchus. Oras if a man ſhould at 
firnr D:onyſis to be a Theif, becauſe he was a 
wicked Perſon. For neither -is this a Syllogitm,) 
in regard every wicked Perſon is-no Theit ; bur 
every Theit is a wicked Perſon. 

, -Another from the Accident : according to what 
Polycrates (aid of the Me, that they were atli- 
ſtant, in gnawing the Bowltrings. Or it a man 
ſhould ſay, Ic was a moſt honourable thing to be 


invited 
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her Father. Or if a. man ſhould fay, it was igs 
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invited to _ For that becaulc Achilles was 
not invited, he was cnrag'd againſt the Grecks 
in Teneaes : but the truc rcafon was, bccaulc he 
was _: which happen'd, becauſe he was 
not 'd. ! . 


Another from the conſequence: As in Parts, 
that he was nimous; for that contemning 
the applauſc of the Mulritude, he liv'd by him- 
felf in [ea : in regard that ſuch being Magnani- 
mous, he was allo Magnanimous. And becauſe 
he ſpruc'd up himfelt, and made his vitnts by 
night, therefore he was a Whoremaſtcr, in re- 

rd the cuſtom of Whoremaſters is ſuch. In 
ike manner alſo becauſc the Poor both ling and 
dance in the Temples; and becauſc Exiles may 
hye where they pleaſe. Now then becaule theſe 
things arc ſigns of being happy, they who en- 
joy theſe priviledges are happy. Bur there is a 

terence inthe manner, which makes the Argu- 
ment defective. 

Another from the Caxs which isnot, but as it 
were the cauſe; as when the thing which was don 
together or afterwards, is taken as if it fell out for 
that reaſon : eſpecially by them char manage'At- 
ry ee Ten wor wir erg rye 

ex to be't c ] 
becauſe the War enfird. ; 
Another, where there is a deficgzency in the 
poi ww. oogg — age wr eiomr 
ne wrongfully, in regasd the. choice was pi- 
yen her by her Father : not always perhaps, ot 
at firſt. For till then, ſhe was im the Power of 


nominious for Freemen w- be ſtrick®n; th | 
not always; but when the one has not _ 
| VOK' 
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vok'd the other. Moreover as among Wranglers, 
there is a ſeeming Sy]logiſm, from that which 
is ſimply, and that which is yot ſimply; as in 
Logic, I hat non Entitre, is Entitte, for you En- 
titte, is Entitie not in Entitie © and what cannot 
| be known , may be known for when a thing 
cannot be known, we may know that it cannot 
be known: Thus in Rhetoric, there isa ſceiming 
Emthymeme from that which is not ſimply 
probable , but a ccrtain kind of Probability - 
And this not univerſally according to that of 
Aeatho 


Perhaps ſome 0n: may wer probable 
That many things improbable to Mortals Happen- 


For thar happens, which is beſide Probability” 
\Vheretore that is probable which is beſide Pro- 
bability: So that 1f that be true, that which is 
not probable ſhall be probable, but not ſ1mply, 
bur as in brangling, the Secundum quid, or the 
ad Alzg ud, or te How, not bcing added, makes 
the Fallacy z thus here the beſide Probabiliry is 
not {imply Probability, but a cettain kind of 
Probability. Fae from this Place was Corax's 
Art compoyd. - Far whether the perſon benor 
Ivable ro the Crime; as he thatis infirm has an 
eaſe plea againſt a Bartery :, becauſe it ſcems wi- 
likely ; or whethet he be lyable rothe Accula- 
tion, asbeing ſtor and ſtrong, he has the ſame 
defence, unleſs the Probability appear * and fo 
in other things. For of necefſity a man muſt be 
cither obnoxious ro the Crime or not: and both 
appear probable: and thart is probable, this nor 
i\mply probable;but as ER ſazd. And this is 

eg 
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to make the Intcriour Reaſon Supcriourz which 
was the rcalon that men ill brook'd the Reaſon 
ot Protogoras, as bcing talc and not ctruc , but 
ſ{ccmingly probablc 


CHAP. XXV. 
Of Diſſolutions. 


Nthymmes arc dilſoly'd by oppofing ano- F 

- ther Enthymeme, or bringing an Objccti- Þ 
on. Thercforc when we oppolc another Enthy- 
memic, it is apparcnt that we may do it from the 
fame Placcs. For Syllogilms are made out of þ 
Probables, and thercarc many Probables that are Þ 
contrary one to another. K: | 

ObjcCtions} as in the Topics, arc brought 
four ways : cithcr from the ſaxze, or the [ke, or 
from thc contrary, or trom things a4judg*d. I call 
from the [amie;z as it the Enthymeme were con- 
ccrning Loyec, as being to be applauded ; the 
objection 1s twofold. For you ſhall cither iay 
lay Univerſally that all Indigency is evil ; or 
wat ypc, that the Proverb of Caumas Amor 
iad never becn brought into Uſe, it Love 
were not ſometimes Beſtial and unlawful in ſome 
Pcrions. 

An ObjcCtion is brought from the Contrary, 
as if che hone were; that a good man is 
Kind to all his tricnds, the anſwer ſhould be; 
Thar neither the Wicked do ill toall men. From 
the bke, as it the Enthymeme were that they 


who 
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who reccive an injury, always hatc, the anſwer 
ſhould be, That ncither they who reccive kind- 
nctlces always love. 

Thines aujudg'd proceed from men of Fame 
and Reputation. As 1t the Fxathymeme were, That 
Drunkards arc to be pardon'd ; for that they 
[11 unwittingly. The objection is, that then Prt- 
tics 1$ to be dilcommended, whoſe Laws arc no 
lels {cycre againſt the drunken then the ſober 
ottcnder. 

Now bccaulc Enhymenes which arc deduc'd 
from tour things; Probable, Example, Demon- 
{tration and Sign , and tor that thole Ezthy- 


memes which arc deduc'd from thoſe rhings 


which for the molt part cither arc or {cem to bc, 
arc deduc'd from probables; And thole from 
Example , which raciocination colle&ts by In- 
duction from one or more things alike, when any 
aſſuming univerſally , concludes particularly ; 
Thoſe from Argument which arc infcr'd trom 
one neceſſary appearance : aid thoſc trom tigns, 
when we colle&t trom what is Univerſal or parti- 
cular, whether it be or not be; and probable is 
that which not alwavs, but for the moſt partap- 
pears; ſuch Enthymemecs arc to be difloly'd by 
bringing an Objeftion, and the Diſſolution will 
be ſecming, but not alwavs true. For the Ob- 
jector docs not alwavs diſſolve the Probability by 
denying it tobe, bur denving it to be neceſſary. 
And there it happens that the Detendant is al- 
ways in a better Condition then the Accuſer by 
reaſon of this deception. For becaulc the Aca = 
ſer ferches his Proofs from Probabilities, and for 
that the Solution 1s not the ſame, cither that ir is 


not probable, or that it is not neceſſary ; as al'o 
M 2 tor 
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for that he is rcady to object that which is for 
the moſt part, and that it is not only probable but 
always and neccflarv, the Judge beiny fo de- 
cciv'd,belicves, that ctther it is not probablezor not 
tro be by him adjude'd; tor he is not only to judge 
trom Neccſlarics but {rom Probabilities, ub:ch 1s 
ro judge molt judiciouſly. Therctorc the diflolu- 
ron is notto be made by proving it not necctlary 
but by proving, it not to be probable, winch wall F 
be done, if it be objected, rhat it trequently uſes Þ 
to be lo. Which Objeflion may be twofold, Þ 
either as to the time, or to the things them- F 
{elves: bur then it is moſt prevalent, it it hold 
goo in both.. For the more and the oftner the 
more probable. Signs and Enthymems drawn 
trome 11g13s are dilloly'd as we have alrcady de- 
monſtrated jn our Analy/is. Enthymemcs trom 
Example are difloly*d in the ſame manner, as 
thoſe trom probabilities. For it we produce any 
thing which has not ſo happeird, it is diffoly'd 
as not being neceſſary ; or becauſe more things 
have happen'd otherwiſe and oftner. It then 
more and oftner, then we are to argue it is not 
the thing in controverſy, that it 1s not like, or Þþ 
not in like mauner, or that there is ſome diffe- 
rence. Burt Demecnſtrations, and Enthymemes 
drawn from Demonſtration cannot be difſolv%d 
becauſe rhey do nor colle& Syllogiltically z and 
therefore we are to prove that it is {o as it is ſaid. 
Which it it appear to be {o, andtobe a D2mon- 
ſtrarion 1t is not fo b2 diflolv*d, fince therc is no- 
ting more certain then Demonſtration. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXVI. 


Of Ageravation and Extenuation. 


BY! Appgravation and Extcnuation are not 
the Elements of an Enthymenwe. I call an 
Element, and a Place the ſame ; and an Ele- 
ment or place is that into which imnany Enthv- 
memes happen. But amplification and diminu- 
tion are Enthymemes to demonſtrate that the 


| thing isgreat or little, good or bad, juſt or un- 


juſt and ſo of the reſt. All which things are the 
Subjefts of Enthymemes and Syllogilms. $0 
that it none of theſe be the Place of an Enthy- 
meme, then ncither Aggravation nor Extenuati- 
on. Nor are thoſe things that diſſolve Exzthy- 
memes, any (ſpecies of an Enthymeme that avait 
to confirmation. For it is manifeſt that he who 


{ demonſtrates or brings an objeCtion, diflolves. 


On the other {ide there is a contrary deimonſtra- 


| tion of oppoſites, while the one proves it was not, 


£1 other that it was done; ſo that here can be no 
difference , for they uſe both the ſame Emby- 
memes, thatit is, or is not. Burt an objction is 
no Enthymem, only a certain opinion, whence 
It will become perſ{picuous, that the Perſon has 


either not Syllogiſtically concluded, or afſum'd 
ſomething that 1s falle. 


Ariſtle*s 
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Of the Parts of Rhetoric. 


E arc now to diſcourle of Elocu- 
tion. For it 1s not crouugh to have 
in Stock what wc ought to ſpeak, 
but to {peak what wc have as 

we ought; to waich it much conduccs that the 

Oraticn thould appear Garbate and Polite. And 

hr{t we arc to ctiquire according to the order of 

nature, what tholc thin7s arc that are capable to 
periwade. In the {ſecond place, to dilpole theſe 
things tor utterance, The third thing which is 
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of greateſt cfficacy, yet never hitherto cxplain'd, 
concerns Aftion and dclivery : as bcing bur ot 
modern uſe in Tragedics and Comedics; in rc- 
vard that formerly te Pocts rchcars'd their own 
works themſclves. And it is manifeſtly rhe 
ſame thing in Rhetoric as in Poctry z of which 0- 
thers have diſcoursd eſpecially Glawco the Teran: 

Now Pronuntiation conliſts in the voice, how 
tro make ule of it according to cvcry aftection, 
as when low'd, whcn Soft, when bcoween both : 
and what accentsto make uſc of, and what mca- 
{utes are proper. For thcre arc three things to 
bc confiderd magnitude, Harmony and num- 
ber. And thelc arc the things which generally 
_ away thc prilcs at the publick TFryals of 
Skill. And as the Actors in the Poctical contclts 
are more valwd then the Pocts themſelves, {o 
lIikewiſc in the Civil, becauſe of the Corruption 
of Common Weals. Nor is it yet reduc'd into 
an Arr, in regard that Elocution is but a Novclry 
and (cems to be but a ſlight thing, it righrly cx- 
amined. 

Bur in regard the Study and PraCtiſc of Rhetoruc 
depznds upon opinion, we muſt not nepleCt it, 
as being a thing more neceſſary rhen uſctul ; 
{ince there is nothing to be delir'd in ſpeaking, 
more then to avoid bcing troubleſome and un- 
pleaſant > for that when we contend about things 
and mattcrs, all things elſe except demonſtrati- 
ons are needleſs. And yet they greatly prevail 
upon deprav'd Auditorics. And that which con- 
cerns Elocution, has ſome little kind of neceſſity 
to be obſery'd in all kind of learning. For it 
isof uſc to manitelt whither the Perſon ſpzak fo 
or ſo? ycrt not {> much; for indeed all rhele 

M 4 things 
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things depend upon fancy, and are reterr'd tothe 
Auditory. A therctore no man Teaches Geo- 
mctry like an Orator ; yet Pronunciation when it 
comes to be uFd there will prove as k-fleCtual as 
when it is heard upon the Stage. Some however 
have attempred to ſay ſomething c:ncerning_ it, 
as Thraſymachus in his Trecatiſes cntitl'd Eler. 
Beſides nature is more prone to aCtion, as leſs 
adifted ro Art; But Elocution is altogether Arti- 
ficial and thercfore rewards are given to thoſe that 
prove themſelves moſt excc]le1t ar that, as to 
Orators that excel in geſture and Aftion. For 
Orations prevail more, being well ſpoken, then 
we'll written. Theretore the Poets were the firſt 
that promored 4 tion. For names are but Imi- 
rations; which t a; the i1calon that Rhafſoders 
and Stage rreadin® hecame' Arts. Now becauſe 
the Por though ſ>ceaking frivolous things, have 
ſeem'd to ==, 6 Mm by their manner ot Deli- 
very, the-eior* Poctic Elocution was firſt receiv d, 
45 that of Gorg:as. And now many 1lliterate 
Perſe belicve themſelves great Authors upon 
:"1s Subject. But the Pronunciation of Proſe and 
Ver is quite difterent, as is manifeſt from the 
mM, For the Travcedians now no longer uſc 
{1.4 mant' s bur as they haye left Tetrameters, 
nd baker themſelves to the Tamdre as being 
6 '* molt proper among other meaſures tor ſpeech, 
Jo whey have lav'd afide all nam-snot agreeable 
ro crſtom, which formerly and ſtill in Hexame- 
ters the Pots made iſe of as Ornaments. And 
ther:fore ir is ridiculous ro imitate *em, im thoſe 
_ gs which they have lai'd afide, as diſagree- 
able. = 
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CHAP. Il 


Of Eloc ation. 


OW then the vertue of Elocution is to be 
VN plain; which chat ir is ſo, this is a ſign, that 
itche Oration do not make plain and apparent, 
it does not do it's work. Nor muſt the ſtile be 
low, nor exceeding the dignity of the Perſon, 
bur according to decorums. For a Pocticſtile may 
not be low, yct not Proper for a Proſe Oration. 
Names alſo and words which arc Proper render 
an Oratjon prone, yet not mean bur polire 
and gracetu!. Variety of words renders the O- 
ration allo more Majcſtic. For like the converle 
of men with ſtrangers and Forriegners, ſuch is 
the pleaſure we take in Novelty of words.There- 
tore words the moſt unuſual are to be made uſc 
of: For men admire Novelty, and what we ad- 
mire is plca{ing. Therefore in mceter there are 
many words made ule of to this purpoſe, and 
there aptly enough in regard the things and 
the Per;ons are there more lofty and great which 
arc diſcours'd of.Bur fewer ſuffice in proſe where 
the Subje& is of lets concern. For there, it a 
Servant or a very young Perſon ſhould ſpeak 
coo politely of lirtle things, it would be an 
Tndecorum; though in thoſe meaner things there 
is a decent contraftion and dilatation of lan- 
-uage. Therefore while we do that, we ought to 
lye cloſe, that we may not {eem to ſpeak” fiQiri- 
Bs | | ouſly 
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ontly but naturally. For the one gains credit , 
the ocher the contrary. For from one that 
lycs upon the Watch men Guard themlclves as 
from mix'd Wines. © And as the voice of Theo- 
corus in reſpect of the voicesof the other AFtors ; 
tor his fcerwd to be the voice of the ſpeaker ; 
theirs the voiccs of other men. And he is well 
conceal'd that in his compoling, chooſes out of 
the common and cuſtomary dialect. Which 
Euripides docs, and was the nrit that ſhew'd the 
wav. But ſccing that an Oration contiſts of 
names and words, and that there arc as many 
ſorts of words as wc have {ct down in our Art 
of Poecly , oblolcte, reiterated and made words 
arc ſeldom and in few places to be us'd : for it 
makes a change in the Oration roo misbecom- 
ing. Burt Proper, Domeſtic and Metaphor on- 
ly become the Elocution of Proſe. Which is 
Nr becaulc that all men make uſe of theſe 
onlv, ſince all mcn uſe Proper, Domeſtic words 
and Mctaphor. Whence it is maniteſt that if a 
man rightly obſcrye thele things, the Oration will 
ſeem clear and1nulual ; and ver why unuſual, 
ſhallnotbe diſcover'd. Which is the excellency 
of Rhetorical Oration. Homonymous words 
arc moſt ulctul tor Sophiſters : tor by mcans 
thereot, thev impole their fallacies. Synony- 
mous are moſt uſctul tor Pocts. I call Proper, 
and Svnonymous, as to go, a1 to walk, journey 
and Travel bath theſe words bcing Proper and 
Synonymous one with another. 

Projjuulity, Fleaſantneſs and what is unuſual 
more elpcciallv appear in Metaphor. Nor is 
Metaphor othcr where to be ferclt'd. Bur both 
Epithitcs and Mitaphors ought to bc Os 
which 
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which will proceed from proportion. It not, the 
Indecorum will appear, in regard that contraries 
then - moſt cheifly appear, when put together. 
Therctorc it is to be conſider d as Purple be- 
comes a voung Man, what befits an old Man 
tor the {ame habit docs not agree with both. 
And he that will commend,muſt deduce his Mera- 
phors from the belt in their kind ; he that would 
diſpraiſe, from the worſt. Thus I ſay becaulc 
there are contraries in the: ſame kind, that a 
Beggar, Prays z and he that Prays begs. For 
becauſe both arc Perztrons, it is expcdicnt to do 
as we have laid. As Tphicrates call'd Callias 
Metragyrten, or Collcitor tor the Goddels, nor 
Daducrzus or Torch Bearer, ro which the other 
reply?d,that he was nor initiated, and therefore he 
as ro have calld him Daduchis, and not 
Metragyrten : ſince both related to the ſame 
Goddeſs: only the one was honourable, the 0- 
ther, not. Thus the flattercrs of Dionyſtus call'd 
themſelves his Artiſts. Both which are Meta- 
phors, the one from what was ſordid, the other 
from what was honourable. Thus Robbers at 
this day call themſelves Merchants. Therefore 
it is lawful to ſay, that he who does wrong, 
commits a crime, and he that commits a crime 
docs wrong : and he that Steals, both rakes and 
Robs. Bur there is an [pdecoran in that which 
Telephus in Euripides (peaks, Ratgning over the 
Oares, he landed in Myſia. For the word to 
Raten exceeding the Dignity of the matter, ren- 
der'd the Metaphor vicious. 

There is alſo an Error in Syllables it they are 
not pleaſing. As Dronyſtus of Chalcrs in his E- 
logics calls Pocſie the Clamonr of Callzope ar 
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both are words ; but the words not being f1gni- 
ficant, the Metaphor is frivolous. 

Morcover a Metaphor is not to be far letcl'd, 
bur from words as it were next akin, agreeable ; 
and words anonymous ought to be cxpreſs'd by 
Mctaphor, and that being underſtood, they may 
appcat to be the next in kind; as in that celebra- 
red Riddle. 


A Man I ſaw Brajs Sod:ring to 4 Man 
With fire. 


The A it (elf is an2zzmons : but both tope- 
ther infer a certain addition: So that ſodcring 
intimates the application of the Cupping Glals. 
And indeed in Riddles that arc well compo9d 
we ſhall find many Proper Metaphors. For 
Metaphors make Riddles. $o that it the Rid- 
dles be true the Metaphors muſt be well cholen. 
Now the grace of the word conliſts, as ſays 
Lycans, in the ſound and fignificationy as in 
like manner the Turpitude of the word. Add 
to theſe a third that diſſolves Sophiſtical Arqu- 
mentation. For it is not, as Bryſor: (aid, That 


- no man ſpzaks leudly, it the ſame things l1gnific 


as well this as that; which is falſe when another 


_ word is mare Proper, more like, and more fit 
to {ct the thing betore our Eycs. 


Therefore that which is alike docs not ſignifi 
both this aud that, ſo that even in this manner 
one word is to be eſteem'd more graceful, ano- 
ther more deſpicable then the other. For both 
ſignihe gracefsl and deſpecable ; but not guatenus 
grac2iul, nor quatenus deſpicable. Or elſe they 
{1gnific the ſame, but more or lels. 

Epithites 
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Epithites altoare to be deriv'd from handſome 
things. But they differ; and it is better ro ſay 
the Roſy Morn, then the Purple Morn, worſt of 
al! to ſay the K u:dy Morn. Epithites alſo arc to be 
drawn trom things wicked and ſhamctul : there- 
tore Matrictdeis worſe then Parricide : and then 
again from the better, as Kerrenger of his Parent. 
And Stmmndes, when the Vittor with Mules had 
given him a ſmall reward, refus'd tro compoſe a 


think it became him to (peak in the praile of Im- 
perfect Creatures. But when the Muleman had 
given him more, he cryd. 


Hail Daughters fair of whirlewing=foted ſteeas. 


The ſame thing may bedone by way of dimi- 
nution; which extcnuates guod as well agevil, as 
Ariſtophanes in his Babylonic,, by way of Sarcaſm, 
plays with the diminutives of Gold, and Gar- 
meut, and ſickneſs, not to be expreſs by us but 
by ſome Epithite of contempt. But a man 
mult be wary, and obſcrve a Mediocrity in both. 


A 
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CHAP, III. 


c*- 
Of Frets: 


| happen four ways In compou 
words, as in Lyc9; hron, the many fa:?d Hea- 
Tw's, the Huge-neckd Earth, the Narow-hawen'd 
ſhare. Or as Goretas calls one Poor muy'd Flar- 
*rerer. Or as Alczdamas, his ſoul ras filled with 
&s+), 


Cu of Verſes in his praiſc, becauſe he did not 


nd 
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Fury, anahis face all fiery Choler: to end-broyght 
Foy : the to end-bzought force of bis Oration: ard 
the Puyple-coloured Pawvement of Theolalus. For 
all che(c, as being compounded {cem Portical. 
This is one failing. Another to ulc oblolere lay- 
ings as in Lycophroa,Xerxes, a Pelortan mai: and 
Sthiron a Vaſt man. In Alcidamas, The Boys play of 
Poetry The Stupratty of Nature ; and exaſperated 
with the burning anger of his mund. 

A third in Epithites either tedious,or unſcaſona- 
ble, or roo frequently us'd. For in Poctry to call 
Milk IVhiteis allowable. But in Proſe they arc ci- 
ther indecent , or if too frequent they turn the 
Proſe into Verſe. But becauſe Epithires are ulctul 
ſomerimes (tor rhey render the ſtile the more 
- unuſual) there is a Mediocrity to be obſerv'd 
otherwiſe the Miſchief is worl'thea it chey were 
ſpoken in vain : for as the one ſort of Elocution 
#8 not good, the other is bad. Thereforc the 
Writings of Al:t4amas (cem to be trigid. For 

'he does not make ule of his Epithites as junkers, 
- *bur. as ordinary viands, frequent , open, and 
greater then rhe ſubjeft requires. For he does 
not only ſay Sweat, but 22:jt ſreat. Not b 
running, but by the Curribund wrlence of the 
mind. Not the, Laws, but Law the Quen of 
Citys. Not care; but ſad care. He hid him not 
with boughs, but with the boughs of the Wood: 
and Diſpenſer of pleaſure to the Auattory : and De- 
{ire,the Anti-Rrwal of the Soul. Which is both to- 
gether as well Compound as an Enithice. There- 
fore they chat thus ſpeak Poetically , togcther 
with indecorum are ſubject to Frigidity and ridi- 
culouſnels, beſides that their Loquacity renders 


*em oblcurc. For he that crouds too much en 
the 
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the underſtanding of the Hearer , darkens the 
perſpicuity which hedeligns. 

We allo uſe compound words, when the things 
anonymous, and the word apart for Compoli- 
tion, as Time-waſtine , which 1s it it be done too 
trequently is altogether Poerical. Therefore com- 
pound words ate moſt proper forDiuhy-rambis; as 
making a great noilc: Obſolete words tor Epic 
Poems, as bcing lofty and Majcſtic. Mctaphors 
tor Iambics. | 

There is alſoa fourth Frigidity in Mctaphors. 
For ſome are ridiculous, which the Comedians 
uſe z others too high Aown and Tragical : Alſo 
they arc obſcurc it too tar fetch'd. As that of 
Gorgias,Green and Bloodleſs things, which thou haſt 
ſhameful ſown and ill reapdd. For it is two Pocti- 
cal. And as Alctdamas, Philoſaphv, the Bul- 
work of the Law. And Ulyſſes, the bright 
Looking-glaſs of human lite. Tel. things little 
avail to pcr{waſion, for the reaſons alrcady al- 
ledg'd. Bur that of Gorgizas upon a Swallow 
which mutcd as it flew toward him was cxtream- 
ly Tragical, Impadently done, O Phalomela. For 
it he ſpoke to a Bird, it was no Impudence : .if 
r0a Viraia, it wasa picce of Impudence. Therc- 
fore he might have ſome reaſon to be angry, 


_—— ſome paſt accident not the pre- 
Cnr, 
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CHAP. IVY: 


Of Refreſentation. 


\ 


Epreſentationis a kind of Metaphor differing 
little from it. For when we ſay , Achilles 
ruſbed i112 like a Lyon, it is a Repreſentation ; but 
to ſav a Lyon ruſhed tn, is only a Metaphor. For 
becauſe they are both ſtrong, he cails Achilles a 
Lyon by a Meraphor. 


Now Repreſentation is very uſctul in Otato- 
ry; but not frequently as bcing Poectical. And 
they are drawn trom the ſame things as Mera- 
phors. Repreſentarations theretare are like rhat 
which Ararotz23 mak6cs of Tarteus, That he was lik: 
a Dog let looſe from his Charns : For they bite 
all they meet. Or as Theodzmas liken'd Archi- 
aawmis to Enxenus, who knew nothing of Geo- 
_ And, that of Plato, they whorob the 
Dead are like ro Dogs that bite the Stones, bur 
never touch them that throw the Stone: and rhar 
of Demoſthenes; That the People are like a Steer(- 
man (tron indeed, but verv deat; and ſpeaking 
againſt the vetſes of the Poets, thar they were 
like fair women without Beaurv. For neither 
the one when their Beauty's faded, not the other 
whenditſolv'd into Proſe appear alike : and that 
of Pericles upon the Sawtars 5 That they were 
like Children, that take their Bread ; crying, 
and upon the Bxotrars ; That they were like 
Flints: for as Flints were broken one by another, 


WH, vw, 0 
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is proper bur itt ſuch = {ach places ; as thus. 


{6 the Bzotians by fighting among . themſelyes. 
And Democrates likened Orators to Nurſes ; who 
ſwallow'd the Meat and anginted the Cres 
with the ſpittle.Or as Antisthenes liken'd Crephiſo- 
dotus,being a Lean man, to Frankinſence, which 
delights while it coh{uines. , Which may. be 
faid ro be both Repreſentations and Metaphors. 
$o that whatever are approv'd as Meraphors,cer- 
rain it is, they will be Repreſentations ; and 
Repreſentations will be Metaphors withour Rea- 
ſon. Note alſo that the Metaphor miuſt pro- 
portionably relate ro the other part, and in thoſe 
things which are-of che ſame kind. For if a 
Beaker may be call'd the ſheild of Bacchus ; a 
ſheild may be allo calkd the Beaker of Mrs. 
And of theſe things it is char Otation Conliſts. 


a — 
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CHAP V. io 


Of Elegancy of Language; 


XK TOW the Principle of Elocution, is property 
N of Language, which conſiſts in five things. 
Firſt in the. conjunCtions, it rhey be (o aſhgn'd, 
as naturally ro precede and follow in-their pro- 
per places as Idred, and I indeed : but and But 


' He. Which are therefore ſo to be plac'd, that 


they may be caſily retain'd in memory, as to 
rclate one to another not at too great a diſtance; 


| ior rhuſt arrother conjunttion be (ct betore ano- 


ther neceſſary conjunftion: for the conjunction 


Bt 
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But I, after it is toid me(for Clep came begs: 
and inireating) went, when I had taken fa, p- 
bye with we. Here arc ſcycral conjunCtions in- 
teerpos'd, before the conjunCtion concluſive. So 
that if the conjunftions had bcen at a farther di- 
ſtance between 7 went , the Oration had been 
obſcure. So that one ting is the orderly dilpo- 
ſition of the Conjun&ions. [The next thing is to 
ſpeak in Proper \I'crms, avd not with circumlo- 
curian's. The third thing is not to ſpeak ambigu- 
ouſly : unleſs jt be_ done for the nonce ; as they 
do, who having nothing to ſay, yet pretend to 
fay ſomething : tor ſuch mcn ( pcak thoſe things 
on purpoſe ; like Fyzpedocles. For Circumlocu- 
non dererves, it it be much; and the Hearers 
arc affeted, as many are by the Southſaycrs ; 
who when they ſpeak ambiguouſly, pleaſc their 
admirers, 

Creſus croſſing Halys ſhall overturn a great 

Empire. | 

Therctore becauſe the miltake is the leſs, the 
Southſayers ſpeak of rhe thing in general. For 
in the play atewver or o4d,a man ſhall ſooner ſpeak 
truth, bv ſaying ever or oddy then How many: and 
that :t well be, rather then whea. And therefore 
the Southlaycrs neycr determine the when: but 
all theſe things are a like: and therefore they are 
. to be avoided unleſs it be tor ſome ſuch purpoſe. 

The Fourth, as Phythagoras divided the ſeve- 
ral ſorts of words into' Maſculine and Feminine, 
and Inſtruments. For theſe thin»s muſt be right- 
ly diſtinguiſh'd to the underſtanding. She commg 
and aijromſing departed. 

The fiitt in rightly naming many, few, and 
one. But they, when they came, ſirookme. more 

clpecially 
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eſpecially what is written ought to be cafily legi- 
ble, and caſy for utterance. The ſame is that 
which has not many ConjunCtions. Alſo where 
the points arc not caly tro be diſtinguiſh'd, like 
the Writings of Herachtus. For it is a hard 
martcr togucſs at his Points. As in the beginning 
of his Book, where he ſays, Cf Reaſonexiſting 
always Men are Ignrant. Now it is a hard mat- 
rer to tell, whither to point always to exiſting, or 
to Men. Moreover it caulcs a Solacciſm, not to 
diſtinguiſh, unleſs there be joyn'd ro both that 
which is agrecable. 

As to Noyſe and Colow, Sextg is not a common 
word. Bur percering is common to both. $0 
that crhcre muſt be obſcurity, trom inſcrtion of 
many things, unleſs thoſe things be ſet for moſt 
which ought to be for moſt: As for Example. 
My deſign was, when I had a1cour”d to him theſe 
and theje things, to go. But not thus, I deſign'd 
to go, and then to tell how he had theſe and 
theſe things to ſay. | 


CHAP. VI. 
Prolixity. 


T? Prolixity theſe things conduce. To tnake 
uſe of the Reaſon of the thing, in(tead of 
the Name. As, not to ſay, a Grcle, but a Sts 
perficies equidiſtant from the Center. The coti- 
trary conduces to conciſeneſs, that is, to uſe the 
Name inſtead of the ;Thing Alſo to — 

$ h 


CE 
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by Metaphors and Epithites, avoyding what is 
Poetical. Allo to multiply one thing into many, 
like the Poets Who when they intend but one 
Port, cry the Gre:tan Ports. Allo not to con- 
jovn, butto joyn one to one, another to another, 
Thrs Woman, our Wife. Which might be mort 
conciſely faid, our Wife. Alſo to ſpeak with 
conjuCtion, I went an then diſcours d him, which 
might be more conci{e without the conjuCtion, 
Gorng, I yoni him. Allo by ſp:aking thoſe 
things which arc not neceſſary, like Antmachs 
concermng, Temuneſſus 


Ther? is a windy certain little Hillock. 


Thus a man may cnlarge ad in/initunand that 
as well in good as bad things;and it is convenient 
to diſtinguiſh in borh how it is,or is not. When 
the Poets deduce thoſe words,ſtringleſs and. hary 
leſs Harmony. Which is prov'd by Metaphon 
raken trom proportion, as it a man ſhould ſay, 
The Trumpet 15a ſtringleſs Inſtrument. 


—_— 


CHAP. VII. 


Of Dec or ume. 


J Ecor 9: in Elocution is, if it be movin 

it Moral and Sentcntious, if accommod: 
tek and prop rtionable ro the buſineſs. For 1 
will not be porportionable, if it reither ſpeak ex 
1:91; and {lightly of great things ; nor lotril 
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ot mean things, nor beſtow too much Trimming 
upon an ordinary word ; tor that will appear 
comical z as Cleophon does, who {peas man 
things, as it a man ſhould ſay, Moſt wen:rable 
Collilowre (in the worſt lence.) 

Pathetic conſ(ilts in this, that the Injury be 
recited in the Language of the angry Perlon. 
When things impious or ignominious arc to be 
repeated to [peak with a modeſt deteſtation ;when 
praiſe worthy afts arc rchcarsd,to {peak with ad- 
miration 3 when Lamentable accidents, to rc- 
cite ſubmiſſively and affeftonately : and {o in 0- 
ther caſes. For this proportionable Language 
renders the thing Probable, For when the Au- 
ditors con(1der that thoſe arc the aftetions of 
men in ſuch conditfons, they are decciv'd. So 
that although it be not as the Orator ſays, yet 
they believe it to be ſo. And the Hearer is 
aftected with him that ſpeaks paſhonatelv, tho' 
he ſpeak nothing to the purpoſe. So that many 
confound their Hearcrs by making a noiſe. De- 
monſtration from ſigns is alſo moral ; for it is 
aprccably applicable to cyery Kind and Habit. 
[ mean by Kind, Ape, Scx and Nation, as Boy, 
Man, Old Man, + In Virgin, Lacedemont- 
an, Theſſalian. 

By Habit, according to what every man is in 
his lite and conycrſation. For all lives arc not 
afte&ted according to all habits. Therefore it a 
man piye proper names to every habit, he will 
be able exprels all ſorts of manners. 

For it is not for a Farmerand a learned man 
fo ſpeak after the ſame manner. However the 
Hearers are affefted with what Orators frequent- 
Iy make uſe of Who knows nor this > why.all 
N 3 men 
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men know it. Therctore the Hcearer out of 
meer ſhame acknowledges, that he may be a, 
partaker of what all others partake. Now when 
It 15 ſeaſonable, when not {ealonable to make uſe 
of thcle things, is common. to all kinds : where 
the common Provcrbe is ſtill a common cure 
tor all Hyperbole's. Therctorc it 15 but requitite, 
that every Orator ſhould correct himlclt; For 
by that means it ſeems to be trus, what he fays, 
though the . ſpcaker be not ignorant oft what he 
does. 

On the other ſide all things proportionable 
are not to be made uſe ot at oncc : tor by. that' 
means the Auditor is allo deceived. I mean, 
that if the words be harſh, yet muſt not the voice 
or Countenonce, nor thoſe other things conveni- 
ent be ſuch as to exprels that harſhnels. Orher- 
wilc itwill manitcſtly appcar what cvery of thele 
is : bur it this be obicrv'd, the other not, 1t can 
never be diſcover'd, thoughs his Judgment may 
be the ſame. For it toft things be (poken harſhly, 
and harſh thmgs \gently , they will Joſe their 
probability ot periwation. But Epithites and 
compound wor the morc, aud the more un- 
uſual they arc, arc thc fiteſt to pcrſlwade. For 
we are apt to forgive one that is enrag'd, when 
he talks oft ſome Heaven-reaching, or Pelorias 
milcheit 5 and then eſpecially when he hath al- 
ready mov'd the Aedioes: and put 'em into a. 
tury, cithcr by praiſing or diſpraifing, by hatred 

_ or by love. Which Tocraxs docs in his Paregyric. 
toward the end,making ule of Fame,and memo- 
rials of what they (uffer'd. For things that are a- 
like they generally bawle out,who arc ina heat 
which they who are alike diſpog'd arc _ ro 

car 


Q A 
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hear. Wherefore they are agreeable and Pro- 
per for Poetry. . For Poctry is a kind of Enthu- 
liaſm. T herctore this muſt be the way, or elſe 
with an Irony, as Gorgras did, or as we find done 
in Phearus. | 


——_—_——_——_— 


CHAP. VII. 


Of Numter. 
7 Vabnp figure of {pcech is moſt ap roy'd,which 


is neither in meaſure, nor without number. 
For the one is not apr to perſwade, as ſeem- 
ing to be fcign'd, and calls off the attention ; 
while we are in expcQation that the like will re- 
turn again, | | 2 
That which is without meaſure is boundleſs. 
Bur it ought to be bounded, but nor with feet, 
which is unpleaſant : and that which is bound- 
leſs is difficult to be underſtood : Yer all things 
are bounded with Number. And the Number 
of the Figure of ſpecch is Dimenſun, of which 
Meaſures are the Segments. Therefore Oratory 
Proſe ought to have Dimenſion, bur'nor Feet ; for 
then it will be a Poem. Nor Number exattly, 
but after a manner. Now of Numbers, thc 
Heroic is majeſtic , adapted for reading, and 
void of Harmony. The ITambric is for the read- 
ing of the Multitude. And therefore Iambics are 
naturally ſpoken extempore. But Oratcry Proſe 
ought to be more lofty, and more inciting. The 
Trochatc is more fit for Comical Dances. Which 
N 4 Ft 1S 
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is manifeſt from the Tetrameters. For Tetrame- 
ters are a voluble ſort of Meter : The Paeanx 
remains, which came firſt in nſec, beginning from 
Thraſvmachus : yet they could not tell what it 
was. Bur therc js a third fort of Peanc which 
is three t» two; Whereas of the other two, the 
ohe is 0x27 to oe ;, the other two to one: of theſe 
proportions conſiſts the Seſqurtercez and this is 
the right Peanc, which is ro be made choice 
of, in which alone of all the Numbers are un: 
certain; and theretore leaſt to be diſcoycr'd. 
Now therefore they make uſe of one Pea at 
the beginning. Burt it is requifite that the end 
ſhould differ from the beginning. Sincethen rhexe 
are two forts of Pear; oppolite one to another, 
of which the ane is proper for the beginning as 
they uſe it; This is oz long and two ſhort, - v vs 


Delogena, & Auricome O Hecate nate Jovis. 


The other three ſhorr, and one long vu v- 
And this is proper for the end. For becauſe the 
ſhort ſyllables are imperſe&t, they cauſe a lame- 
nels x om which bcing ſeparated by the long 


Syllable,the end appears: yer notby the Writer, 
For by the Paragraph, but by the dimenſion al 
ct; "Ie" | 
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CHAP. IX. 


Of Diffus'd Oration and ts contrary. 


Þ gene of necclſity muſt eicher be diffus'd, 
and one in a Link ; as the Dilatations or ex- 
tenſions of the Dithyrambics , or turn'd, and 
like the Antiſtrophs of the ancient Poets. 

Difflus'd Oration is very ancient; firlt made 
known by Herodotus the Thurian: Which ar firſt 
all Writers; now not many make uſe of. I call 
it dif .8?d, becauſe it has no end of it ſelf, until 
the martter treated of be brought ro a concluſion; 
which is unpleaſant , becaule tedious and bound- 
leſs. For all men arc w/lling to ſee a concluſion j 
as« _ tir d our of breach toward the en 
oi the Goal, or Stage, and are willing to turn 
again. But when they ſee the end, they are not 
a weary, bcfore they arrive at it, 

Turn'd Oration is diſcern'd by the Period. 
I mean by the Period, that Oration which hasa 
beg and an end of ir ſelf, and a magnitude 
caſily diſcernable ; and ſuch a one is delightful 
and caly. to be learnt. Delightful, as being con- 
trary to that which is boundleſs z and becauſe 
ic is always thought to tickle the. ep. the 


Reader, when he ſtill comes to a full ſtop. Bur 
where nothing is foreſeen, nor any thing illuſtra- 
ted , the hearer becomes tir'd, and dilpleas'd. I 


js eaſe ro be learnt, becauſe eafily rerain'd in 
memory : and that becaule there 15 Number Fin, 
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Periods. Which is thc reaſon that Verſes are 
more caſily remember'd then Proſe. Now the 
Period muſt be terminated by the Sentence , 
and not leit broken,as in the Jaw#rc of Sophocles. 


Caltdon this 15, the land where Pelops rarign'd. 


The contrary would appcar, ſhould it be ſaid, 
Cal:aon 1s in FRY US. 

Now of Periods one conſiſts in the members, 
the other is ſimple and pure. In the members 
there is a perfect and diſtinct Sentence, cafily 
comprehended in one breath, not divided, but 
entire, and the member is one part of it. 

By /imple I mean a Sentence but of one mem- 
ber. Bur neither the Periods nor the members 
maſt be curtaild, nor tedious. For being curtaild 
they put the Hearer to the ſtumble. For of ne- 
coli when the Sentence ſtretches out 1n length , 
and the Meaſure which is bounded comes to be 


drawn back, the Hearer muſt be put to the ſtum- 
ble by the juſtling of the Sentence and the Mca- 


ſure rogether : and rhey leave the Hearer, as 
thoſe thar ger ground leave thoſe thar walk'dto- 

ther before. Whence that jeſt of Democretus 
the Chiax upon Melampotides, making cxcurſions 
inſtead of Antisſttophs. 


This Man frames miſcherf for himſelf anframing 
miſcherf for another. 


- - For long ſuſpence is a miſcheif ro: him that 
cares ir; which may bc truly apply'd to long 
member'd, and long winded Sentences. Bur 
SEntences 


-that: arc: too ſhort memberd , are 
no 
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no Periods, for they carry the Hearer ; 

But of Elocution in members, rhe one ſbrr 1s 
diſtin&t, the other oppolire, Diſtintt, as thus 
I have often admir?d thoſe who ſummon'd af{- 
ſemblies, and inſtiturcd the w pms excerciles. 

Oppoſite is that wherein through both mem- 
bers, either contrary is compog&d with 
or the ſame is joyn'd to contraries As 
example, they were profitable ro both, as well 
thoſe that ſtay*'d behind, as thoſe that follow'd: 
For the one purchasd more then they had at 
home z and, for the other they lett tuthcient to 
ſupport *em ar home. Here ſtay1ng and following 
are contraries, {uffctent and; more : and as to 
thoſe that wanted Money, and. were willing to 
cnjoy it; the will to cnjoy is oppog'd to fruition. 
Moreover it often happens that Wife Men are 
unfoortunate andFools proſper, Preſently they ob- 
tain'd the rewards of ſtour men, and-ſoorr after 
they took upon *em the commandotthe Sea.Alfo, 
heSaild upon the Land,and trawelÞd on foot by Sea: 
for he joy d- the two Shores of the Helleſpont, and 
aigg'd through Monnt Athos. Alſo, and they 
oh were by nature Citizens, by Law were defrre/d 
of their City , for. [ome miſerably prriſh'd, others 
were ſhamefully exild. Or, Privately to make uſe 
of Barbarians in ow familtes , but publickly to 
deſpiſe many of our Alltes that are 1n ſeroxce. 
Either we mill have *em alive, or leave *m Dead. 
Or what one ſaid againſt Prrolaus, and Lycophron 
in open Court, They ſold you rematning at homes 
but coming to us, they were bought. 

For in every one of theſe 1s to be obſerv'd 
what we have ſaid. Burt thisſort of Elocution is 
dcelightiull, becauſe contraries are moſt _— 


I 
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and being parallell'd together , are yet more cafic 
ro be when notice of; as alſo becauſe they reſem- 
ble Syllogiſms ; for an Argument is but a Col- 
lechon of oppoſites : ſuch rheretore is oppoſition. 
But, Adequation is when the members are equal : 
Aſaulation, if both the members have the ſame 
extreams. Which of neceflity muſt be cither at the 
wr. ks or the end. In the beginning the Aſſi- 
mulation conſiſts in words. Art the end, in the 
laſt{{yllables of the word , or caſes of the ſame 
__ or the word it ſclf. In the heginning 

US. 

Lani it was, but Land untill dgyhich he yecer d 
from him. Atton'd nuh gifts, and mollify'd with 
good wirads, they departed. In the end thus, They 
ard mot think he had brought forth a Boy, but they 
thought him to be the cauſe of the birth. In great 
cares, but little hopos. In the caſe of the ſame 
word, as thus; Can he be worthy of a brazen 
Ratuey, who 1s not worthy of Braſs * Thu in his 
life trme, ſpokiſt *«ll of him, and wow writeſt ill of 
him being dead, Inthe Syllable thus; How ter- 
ribly hadſt thow (fer d, hadſt thou ſeen a ſlothful 
Man prefer d, Sometimcs Oppoſuton, Ad equation, 
Aſſanlation,and Ending a _ concur in the ſame. 

everthelels there arc alſo falſe Oppolitions, as 


in that of Epicharmus ; Som:tmmes I was with 


'em, ſom:tnmes amone "en. / 


—_—— 2" 
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CHAP. X. 
Of Feſtruty and Urbamity. 


O leam readily is vaturally delightful to all 
men : ſeeing then that words ſignitie ſome- 
thing, whatever learning we attain to moſt caſi- 
ly from words, that is the moſt pleaſing. 'There- 
Cul obſolcte words are OY . wards 
we know. Metaphor alſo more capa con- 
duces For when we compare old age to ſtubble, 
we ate taught learning and knowledge from the 
kind : For they are both decay?d. 

The Reſpreſentations of the Poets are alſo 
uſctul, which being rightly made uſe of, will ap- 
pear Urbane and Polite. | 

Allo. thoſe Enthymemes and that Elocution 
mult be urbane that imprint a quick apprehenſ1- 
on of things. And therefore Vulgar Enthy- 
memes arc to be rejefted, I mean = Vulgar, 
ſuch as are obvious to every one, and have no- 
thing thar need inquiry after. Nor ſuch fa ings 
as are altogether unknown but ſuch as of which, 
when once pronounc'd, there is a quick know- 
ledge, though not belgre, yct after a ſhort paulc 
of the imderſtaniing. For thus there ſeems to 
be a kind of- inſtruction, the other way none. 


| There ſuch Fncthymcmecs arc approv'd according 
to the underſtanding o: the thing ſaid, but ac- 


cording to Elocution, in the Figure, it it be oppo- 
litely ſpoken J#Vhat to others they thought C)mmon 
| Peace, 


Peace, to their own they look upon to be IV ay. 
Where War and Peace are oppoſites. Urbanity 
| alſo in words conſiſts in Metaphors, neither un- 

couth, which arc difficult to be underitood ; nor 
Vulgar, which afte&t little or nothing. Allo it 
they ſct things before the Eyes, as it they were 
afted at the ſame time. For we more ealily 
diſcern what is aCted before our Eyes, then that 
which lyes under a future proſpeCt. 

Three things arc moreover to be conſider'd, 
the Meraphor,the Oppoſition,and the Beginning, 
Now becauſe rhere are four forts of Metaphors, 
thoſe are more —_ approv'd which are 
moſt proportionable. As wheh Perecles laid , 
That youth ſlain 1% War, 'was ſo taken from the 
City, as if we ſhould take the Spring out of the Yar. 
And as Leptines ſaid of the Laceaemomans, That 
they would not permit 'the other Eye of Greece to be 


_ out. And Cephrſodotws, whct Chares la- 
r'd to give an accompt ofthe Olywthiac War, 
That while he endrawward to giv: the Peple an 
arcompt, he kept "*# 1n an Oven. Or as when 
Iphicrates reptov'd'-the Amthenians for making 
2 Lo with the! Epidawrians and the Sea Coaſt, 


and told *em, They had depriv/d themſelves of the 
Food of War. Thus Pitholaws call'd the Atheni- 
an Galley Parates the People's Hercu!an Club: 
and Seftos the Granary of the Ons: And 
Pericles adyiſing the deſtrution of Agina,calld 
ir the Eye ſore of the Pir.eum. Thus Efion,They 
Powr'd Greece into Stctly. Thus Cephiſodotus 
calls Men of War, ſo many Bridewells. All 
theſe are Metaphors, and as it wcrein fight. Thus 
&rates in his furneral Oration, It was but juſt 
atd ht, that Greere ſhow'd be ſhat/d by the dh 
g 
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of thoſe that were axr8 at Salamina, becauſe thar 
then rogether with the Grectan valour their Li- 
berty was alſo buried. Where Valour and Li- 
berty has a ccrtain kind of oppolition. Thus 
Ithicrates, The road of my Oration lyes through 
the midſt of Chares's Afttons. Which is a Meta- 
phor from Analogy ; and thro»ugh the midſt (crs 
the Mctaphor betore the Eye. And that ſaying, 
To exhort dangers to ſuccour dangers, is a Mcta- 
phor in ſight. And as Lewoleon faid upon Cha- 
brids, Neither reverencing his Suppliant Statwe of 
Braſs. Where Statuc bcing ſaid to ſupplicatc, 
an inanimate is brought as it were to life, by 
the remembrance of the famous Afts which the 
Ciry pcrformd in his timc. 

No leſs proper, God kindbd a fight of wnder- 
ſtanding 1n our Souls. 

Thus Urbanirty is drawn . from Analogous 
Mctaphor, and lively Elocution, that ſcrs the 
thing ſmartly before the Eyc. 


—_— 


————_ — 


CHAP. Xl. 
What it 1s to ſet before the Eye. 


8 bs E Y ſet beforethe Eyes, who ſignificantly 
demonſtrate the Aftion of a thing: Asto 
ſay, that a Good Man is a Tetragon; which is a 

ctaphor ; yet true z becauſe both are perſect 
Bodics. But this Mctaphor ſhews nothing of 
Aion. That which follows demonſtrates ACti- 
on in a flouriſhing condition. The Grectans now 


fre:, 
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&, and ſhaking therr Heels, which is both an atti- 
= and ES hor, And as it is frequent with 
Homer to cnliven inanimate. things, and then 
to ſhew ſomething doneto the lite is highly com- 
mendable, as in the following Examples. 


Then ſtraight again. 
The ſhameleſs Stone roli*d back upon the ground. 
Aray the Arrow flew 
Eager to reach the breſt.—— 
With Boaies fix'd upon the Farth they ſtood, 
Eager "= e themſelves with humane blood. 


P of blood then through his beſt 
The pornted blade made way. | 


In every one of theſe, inanimate rhings ſeem to 
att like things living, For ſhameleſs, and ro make 
ray, and the reſt, are Actions, all which the 
Poer has apply*d by Analogous Mctaphor. For 
as the ſtone is to S{yphu,ſo is imprudentto the 
ſtone which imprudently vexe+S:|yph:s. I hc ſame 
does Homer alſo in approv'd Repreſentations ot 
Inanimartcs. 


Swelling and foaming then the IVaves ro! d on. 


For he makes all things to move and live.For 
imication 1s Attion. For, as already has been 
aid, Mctaphors muſt be raken from things tami- 
liar, vet not too open. As in, Philoſophy it js 
eaſe ro diſcern ſimilitude at ' a diftance. .As 
Architas a Em the Court of ' Juſtice and the | 


Altar were the fame thing; for that they who 

ſuffer'd Injuries fled to both for ſanuary: 
There are alſo many Urbanitics, bv way of 
Metaphor through Prior deception; For it ap- 
pears 


pears the more that he has learnt, becaule he once 


—_— 
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thouphe otherwile , while the mind ſeems to 

contels, Tis ſo, ana I was in a Erronr. 
Apophthegms allo are urbane,hecauſe they do 

not mcan what the words ſound, as in that of 


| Stefichor:s, 


The wery Graſh1pper's your ſhame 
ITall ſurging 18th? Graſs Proclaim. 


And ſuch ſayings as are fram'd in the nature of 
Riddles arc pleatino.For it is an inſiruttion,and is 
call'd a Mctaphor ; and as Theodor calls it, a 
producing of Noveltvs, eſpecially when it hap- 
pens Paradox-like , and not according to the 
common Opinion , but lightly transbgur'd. 
Which 1s alſo done by Jeſts that are made by 
playing with words: for it is a deception, even 
in Meter ; For the Speaker docs not intend what 
the Hcarer expects, 


He walk d along, and on his F'ct he wore 

Chilblain: 

not Shoes, as the other expected he would have 

ſaid. Yet as {oon asthe word is out, 'tis apparent 

what is meant by 1t. 

Repreſentations alſo {ct things moſt lively be- 

fore the Eyes , it rightly choſen, as Philamon 
conteſting with Corycus, 


Like Parſley ſtalks his twiſted ſhanks appear. 


Proverbs alſo which conduce to the ſame 
purpoſe, are Tranſlations-from Se 125 to Spectes. 


As when a man ſeeking to do himlelf good, does 
O himſelt 


—_— CC — 
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hiumtcli a miſchict : Like the (arpathian's who | 


not having any Harcs in their Ifland, ſent for 
ſome : which afterwards multiply?d ſo faſt that 


they cat up their Corn, whence the Proverb, AF 


the Carpathian the Hare. 
Hyperboles allo conduce to the lame effect. 
You would have thought it had been a Basket of 


Mulberrvs; ſpoken of a vrcat ficry Boyl upon aÞþ 
man's Groyn. And avain, Though he wouldÞ 
give more picces of Gold then ricrearc Sands in 


thc Sca, 


T would mt Agamemnons daughter wed, 
Fa 3: then farreſt Venus thongh ſhe weve, 
O07 then Minerva wo ——— 


F 
4 


\ 


But thele thinrs are moſt in ulc amonelt Arr 


Rhctoricians ; and therctore not becoming the 


Gravity of ol mcn. 


———  — 
— 


CHAP. XIL 
Of the ſ*v:ral ſorts of Elocution. 


N the next place it is requiſite to know, that 
I there arc various wavs of Elccution which be- 
long to cycrv kind. 

For neither ought the Language of the Hiſto- 
rian, and the Dramatiſt to be the {amec, nor of 
the Pleader at the Barr and the Popular Ora- 


tor. 
The Language of Hiſtory is that which 15 


moſt proper au Elaboratc. w: 


be 
o 
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Of che Lramatical there arc wo lorts. The 
onc regarding Manners, the other the Attections. 
Therctore Actors chooſe one fort of Subject, 
the Pocts another. Such therctore as arc ht to be 
read, arc ever to be had, as Charemor ; tor he 1s 
an accurate \Vritcr, aid muci1 like an Orator ; 
and {.ycrmaus among the Dvrhrrambic's. And be- 
ing compar'd tog:ther, the Hittorical VVrit: rs 
are very little addicted ro Contention. TI he 
Rhctoritians well rcad, ſeem ſo manv Clowniſh 
Squablers. TI he reaſon is, becauſe wrangling is 
requitite in conteſts. Wherefore thoſe Writ ugs 
which conlilt of Aftion, not pertorming thar 
Office, the Aion being taken away, appcar it1- 
{ppid. As lovic Scrirences and frequent Repec- 
tons arc rejected in Hiſtory : bi much ug'd by 
the Rhctoricians, who arc a |. of Actors; 
and rherctorc it is neceflary ſor them to make 


E frequent Repctitions , though in the change 


of words. This zs he that ro! yes, t'2s 185 he 
that decerv'd ye; this is he win vm 1eang is 19 be- 


8 tray ye. As Philemon the Aftor dil, in Anax- 


andrides's Gerantomanta , where uh. camanthus 
and Pal.immedes lpake. And in the Prologue of 
the Relzgrons, [ and I ſeveral times repearcd. 
Which things it they be not help out byAftion, 
the perſon becomes as ridicu;ous as he rhat-car- 
rys the Trunchcon betore the A-tors. > 

Next DisjunCtives inlike matnicr : v hen many 
things ſeem to be ſpoken in cqual time: for 
ConjunCtion makes many things one. Which it 
it be raken away, manifeſtly on the orher (142 ; 
One will be manv. \Vhercſorc it enlarges. [ 
came, T declar'd , I ſupplicate, are many things. 
Bur he ſeem'd to ne-lett whaters 1 cod jv, 
QO 2 WHALE 
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« whatever Icould urge. This is that which Homer 
intends 


Nireus from Simus, 
Nireus the jon of Aglaiay 
Nireus the moſt fary. 


For of whom many things are ſaid, of neceſſity 
many things muſt be repeated « which being ot- 
ren done, they ſcem many things. Wheretore 
he enlarg'd, that he might once call him to 
mind, to avoid deccption, never atterwards ma- þ 
king any farther mention of him, believing the 
firſt remembrance cnough. | 
Deliberative Elocution, is like to Piture and Þ 
Shadowing in Painting. For the more nume- Þ 
rous the People are, at ſo much the greater 
diſtance is the Proſpect. Wheretore exquilite- 
nels is ſuperfluous, and appcars wor't in both. 

But judicial Elocution is morc Exquiſite, eſpe- 
cially it before one Judge. Bur thar is the leaſt 
thing among Rhetoricians;z For what 1s perti- 
nent to the Matter is ſhorr, aid the Judge ſepa- 
rates what is Forrcign and contentious, that his 
judgment may berighr. For which reaſon the 
ſame Orators arc not approv'd in all theſe 
things: One obſcrves this, that where there Þ 
is moſt Action , there, there is the leaſt of Elo- 

| quent Elocution : and that is where a voice is þ 
requir'd, and a loud one too. 

Danoallratne Elocution is molt proper for 
writing : and the Duty of it is, to make fit for 
r-ading: and the next 1s Judicial Pleading, 

Now it will be needleſs to divide Elocution in- 
to delizhttul, arid lofty ; for why not as well 

into 


'% 
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into liberal, and Temperate, or any other of the 
moral vertues. For what has bcen alrcady ſaid 
will make it delighrtul, if the vertue of Elocution 
be rightly defin'd.- For why ought it to be per- 
ſpicuous and not mcan, but decent? Becaule it 
it be Joquacious, it cannot be clear nor if it 
be too conciſe. And therefore Mediocrity is 


\ convenient, What has been ſaid will alſo ren- 
| der it delightful ; if Vulgar and unuſual arc 
} well blended, and Number and Probability, as 


they ought to bc. 


CHAP. XII. 


Of the Parts of Oration. 


HE RE are two parts of Oration. For it is 
| re 


uifite to tell what the marter is which is 
dicourgd of, and then to demonſtrate it. Where- 


| forc it 1s impoſhble not to demonſtrate where 


the Subject is propounded, or to demonltratec 
before the thing is propounded. For he that 
demonſtrates, demonſtrates ſomething; and he 
that propounds, propounds that he may de- 
monſtrate. 

Of theſe then, the one is the propolition, the 
other the Proot; asit one ſhould diſtinguiſh and 
lay, the one is the probleme, the other the de- 
monſtration. Now adays rhey diſtinguiſh ridi- 
culouſly ; For Commemoration belongs only to 
Juridical Oratory. Burt how can ſuch a Narra- 


tion be proper for demonſtrative and dclibera- 


OY} ve 
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tvc Oratorys Or what is tO be plcaced againſt a 
Planinfl, or the Enumcration of demonſtration > 
But the Procm , the comparing part, and the 
Repctition in Orations to the People, then arc 
1m torcc, when there 1s a contradiction. 

And many timcs there is Acculation and de- 
fencc in {uch an Oration, but not as 1t 1s dch1i- 
berative. Nor dos Pra? belong altoge- 
ther to Judicial Oratory , as when the Oration Þ 
is ſhort, or the matter caſic to be 1eembrd. And F 
thereto the propoſition; and the Proot are the Þ 
necellatv parts : tor thelearc proper. The com- 
mon patts, arc Proem, Propoti:ion, Proof, and Þ 
Epilogue. What 1s allcac yd agaunt tne Adver- ; 
larv,is tor Proots ſake. The Comparative part, Þþ 
the amplification of his own, 106 tat 1t 1S a part Þþ 
of the Probation. For he that compares, de- 
mon{trarcs ſomething ; whici neither the Prom 
nor the Peroration do, bur only recollcct for the 
memories ſake. Wherctorc it a man ſhould di- 
vide theſe things like the Scholars of Theodore, Þ 
Narration will be one thin, Prenarration ano- 
ther , an:! Supcrnarration another , Returation, Þ 
and Svperrcturation. But hc that gives form 
and &itference to a thing, muſt alio givc it a 
name; otherwiſe *%us vain and Ridiculous. 
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CHAP, XIV. 


Of the Proem. 


H IE Proem is the Exordium of the Oration, 

as in Pocthic the Prologue, and the Ower- 
twe in Muſic. For ail thele things arc begin- 
nings, and as it were preparations of the way 
to what follows. And the demonſtrative Exor- 
dium is Iike the Orrrture in Muſic. For as 
Muſitians come in with their moſt delcCtable and 


charnur's compoſition , next after the Orer- 


tre; Thus 1n demonſtrative Oration, aftcr a 
ſhort accompr .given, the Orator preſently pro- 
duces and aunexcs what he has to ſay. As in 
the Proems to Tlocrates's Oration upon Heler.t. 
For Helena has nothii;g to do with diſputes an 
Controverſies. Or it he make a digrethou art thc 
lame time, It 1s requiſite that the Orartion ſhould 


not be all of one fort. 


Now the Procms of demonſtrative Orations 
derive themſelves from Commendation, or Dil- 
praiſe: As Gorgias in his Ohapras Oration, It 
1s worthy Admiration, among many, O Grect4ns. 
For he praiſcs thoſe who firſt inſtituted the lo 
much cclcbratcd Solemnitics. On the other 1idc, 
Ijocrates diſcommends *cm, becauſe thcy thought 
{trength of Body worth Priſcs 2nd Gift, but ter 
no reward for prudencc. 

Iz che next place from Counſel and advile ; 
as it we ſhould be advigd to honour vertuous 
O 4 men 
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men. An therctore Jjocrates commends Ar1-f 
ſides, or luch, who arc ncither approv'd, not 
yet accompted bad, bur ſuch as being vertuous, 
ye concca *d, as Parrs the Son of Pram: : tot 
he is onc trat gives Counſel. | 
There arc alſo judicial Proems, when the O-PF 
ration 1s concerning any new difficult nk « oth 
concerning the common report ot the People, toÞ 
beg Pardon, as Cheridus lavs, Þut now that al 
things are pub ck'y arwided Ly lot. 
Procms ot demonttrative O:ations arc deP 
riv*d trom prailc and diſpraiſc, trom perliwationſ 
and ditjawaiton of thoſc things which are retcrr 
to the Auditory : and of nccetlity they mult be 
cither forcign or proper which make way for ar 
Oration. As for judicial Proems, they have th 
ſame torce as the Prologues of Dramatic, and 
the Procms of Epic Poems; and 2s tor DithyÞ 
rambic Procms,thcy arc like the Demonltrative 


2 -, AEM 
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For thy ſake, and the ſake of thy Giſts or Spoyls. | 


But in Orations and Poetry, the Procms ar 
demonltrations of what is coming, that the Au 
ditors may not be held in tuſpence, but know the 
ſubject betore hand. For what is unlimited lead 
to Error. He therefore that h.nus his ſubject 
rhe Auditory, dctains the hearer to follow th 
Oration with h1s attention 


The Fury ſing, O Goddeſs. 

Tell me the Man, velowved Muſe. 

Teach me 11 other Language , how from: tt 
Aſuatie ſtoare, a Loo iy war injeſted Þ 
ropean fields. | 

Tix 


t] 
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The ragedians declare the Subject, though 
not preſently, as Euripides. But Sofhocles imme- 
diatcly in his prologue, 

Polybius w.s my father. | 


After the ſame manner Comic Poets. And 
indced rhe moſt neceſlary and proper Office of 
the Proem, is to clear the _ for which the 
Oration was made. Wherectorc it the Matter be 
ſhort and known, there needs no Prologue. 

Thoie other Forms which they uſe are for 
the removing of Calumnv, and are Common 
being derived cither trom him that ſpeaks, from 
the Heater, trom the Matter, or the Adverſary. 
From him that ſpeaks, and trom the adverſary, 
are deriv'd whatevcr avaiis to the removal of a 
Calumny, and ro make Objcttions. Yet not 
all in the ſame manner. For he who makes his 
detence, anſwers ro the Calumny at the begin- 
ing; he who accuſes, inveighs in the Peroration. 
And the reaſon is plain. For there is a necellity 
that theDefcndanr remove all Impedimentsart the 
beginning: but tor the Acculer toaggravate,in the 
Epilogue : that the Hearers may the berter re- 
member. Now thinos are referr'd tothe Hearer 
on purpoſe to render him cither kind or angry: to 
make him attentive or negligent. For it is not 
always expcdicnt to render him attcntive , ſince 
the Orator ſometimes endeavours to excite him 
to laughter. Now they are render'd attentive by 
orcat things, by proper things , by wonderful 
and pleaſant things. Burt to celerity of Appre- 
henſion, if the Orator deſign Integritv. For to 
Intcgriry they attend moſt of all. Yet if we 
would not haycthe hearer to be Artentiye, then 
We 
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we mult tell the- Auditory , that the Matter is of 
little concernment, that it is nothing to them, or 
that it is a troubleſome bufinels. Nor mult wc 
be ignorant that all theſe things are torcign to 
the Oration. For we {peake to a partial Audi- 
rorv, that gladly hcars thoſe things which are 
torcign to the Matter. For if it be not ſuch , 
there 1s no nced of Prologuc, bur only to {um up 
the heads of the Matter, that the Oration may 
not be like a Body without a Hcad. Tho to 
make the Hearers attentive,yvs common to all the 
pn, it there be occaſion. | Now it the Orator 

any where {mart, tis at the beginning ; lo 
that it would be ridiculous to flag art rhe begin- 
ing at what tunc all men arc moſt attentive. 
But when People grow drowlic, there is a ne- 
cclhtv of railing 'em, with a Mark I bejeech ye, 
Thes buſin:[s concerns vour ſelves as well as me: 1 
am mow about to tell ye a thing that ts wonderful, 
a ſtrauge and unheard of Crime. Which Producus 
pry was like (cattering Moncy among the Peo- 
"ON 
The Exorarmmns of Popular Haranguing flow 
from the Prolognes of judfcial Oratory, as not 
having anv proper to it {clf : tor they know the 
(ubject betore hand, and therefore - the Maucr 
needs no Prolouge, bur either in bchalt of him- 
felt, or in reterence to the Adverlary or clſe it 
they do not apprehend what he delires, but cither 
more or Icls. Jn ſuch caſes Exordiums in Popular 
'Harangucs are neceſlarv : or elſe for ornaments 
Aake, otherwiſe they will appear to be huddled 
UP eXt:72P ore. 
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CiAP. XV. 


Of Narration. 


Arration 1s taken from demonſtratives, not 
in acontinu'd (cries, but in parts. For it 
is expedient to repeat the Tranſactions of which 
the Oration contiſts, Now the Oration is part- 
ly without art; (for the Orator is not the cauſc 
of the Tranſactions) partly Artificial. This is 
to demonſtratc,whether credible,or how much,or 
of what ſort, or altogcther. Therctorec it is expe- 


| dientnot telare ſometimes'in acontinu'd ſcries, 


m regard the memory may not lufficc to declare in 
that manner. For by the relationot ſome thitgs a 
Man ſhall appear to be (tout ; of other things, 
to be wile or juſt. And the one Relation will be 


'plain, the other more full of Varicty. Iris alfo 


expedient 'to call ro mind things and Perſons no- 
toriouſly eminent. Nor is it ncedful to make 
uſc of many things in ,Narration. As'it 'we 
would commend Achilles : fince all men know 
his moſt tamous dceds, the moſt notorions are 


'ro be made uſc of. Burt it we were to applau'd 


Critias, whoſe Attzons are not many ; there. all 
arc to be recited. Now prailc is an Oratioh dc- 
claring the Magnitude of Vertue: and therefore 


'the Actions arc tobe fer forth in their full Mag- 


nicude : for an Encomium belongs to Decds:* Bar 
things Extrancous, as Nobility and Edvcation 
ſzrve for Proof. For it is probable thar a Perfon 
deſcended of honeſt Parcnts and well ee = 
| 
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ed will prove an honeſt Ma!. Therctorc we 
praiſe thoſe that do well, and look upon the 
Actions as ſigns of the habit: and ſomtimes we 
praiſe the Perſon that has not acted, if we be- 
lieve him to bea deſerving Perſon.Burt now adavy 
they ſay a Narration _ to be ſhort, though 
ridiculouſly. As when the Baker, was ask'd, 


whether he baked hard or ſoft? what ſaid he, is 


it ſo impoſſible to bake well. For a man muſt nor 
be prolix either in his Relations, nor Prologues, 
nor Proofs. Neither does the well-rclating con- 
fiſt in {wiftneſs or conciſeneſs, bur in the Medio. 


crity. Which is done by relating the thing fig- 
nificantly, ſo as to create a belief of the thing, or 
the injuſtice to be done. 

Somecthings are alſo to be annex'd@o the Nar- 
ration, as thy own vertues, and the Viccs of 
the Adverlary, or what elſe will pleaſe the Au- 


ditory : as thus, But I, for my part, ſtill ad- 


wird what was juft and Religious, that he ſhod 
mat forſake his Children; but he cryd out, that 


 whereever he was he could have more Children; 


and other things of the ſame nature, which He- 
rodotus tells ye , the revolting Egypttians apolo- 
giz'd for themſelves. The ſhorter Narration alſo 
ſuffices the defendant : For the controverſy lyes 
only in this, whether not done,wherher not hurt- 
ful, whether not unjuſt, whether nor ſo much. 
wW herefore we muſt not inſiſt upon a thing con- 
fe&'d, farther then is pertinent to the buſineſs; as 
confclling the thing to be done, but then we are 
ro make out that it was not done unjuſtly. 
Alſo we are to relate as afted, thoſe things,which 
not 'bcing ated beger pity or common indigna- 


tion. As in the Apology of Alcinous which he 
maKkcs 
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makes tro Perelope in ſixty verſes : and the Pro- 


logue to Olnems. 

/\ Narration allo muſt be well manner'd. 
\hich is brought to paſs, by knowing what 
makes a moraliz'd Oration. One thing is , fo 
to iſpcak that the will and Inclination of the 
Perſon mav appear. For as the manners are, 
lo is the will, and the will appears in the end. 
The Mathcmaticians therefore never make uſe 
ot Scntences, becauſe they have nothing to do 
with the will. But the Socratrcs diſcourſe of 
theſe things. There arc/other Narrations which 
are Ethical, becauſe they belong ro every par- 
ticular Manner or Inclinatton. As when we 
ſay, He made a great Noiſe as he went : which {cts 
forth the confidence,and Ruſticity of the Perſon's 
manners. Alſo when a man ſpeaks not accord- 
ing to rhe agitations of his thoughts, bur from 
pre-eleftion. As, I would, and I would chooſe 
this: butit I forego my profit, it would be ber- 
tcr. For a prudent man purſucs his profit ; but 
a Good Man, Honeſty. 

It che Narration want Proof, a reaſon is to be 
pen As Antigone in Sophocles, when ſhe pre- 
ers her Brother before her Husband or her 
Children ; A Hushand or Children being loſt,others 
perhaps may be had; but a Brother or Parents dy- 
ing, (an never be born agaim. 

n the next place the Narration muſt be ſuch 
as moves the AﬀeCtions and begets the Conlc- 
qucnces', eſpecially of things which the Pcople 
know; or of ſuch ſigns,by which they cannot but 
know. As, After he had mock'd me, he went h1s 
ways. Or as Aſchines ſpeaks concerning ratzlus, 
that he hiſgd, and ſhook his fiſt ar LINN 

any 
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Many ipceches of this nature we meet with in 
Homer. 


Upon her Face the Old Woman clapt heir hands. 


For they that begin to weep, clap their hands 
to their Eyes. = 

In dcliberative Oratory there is no nced of 
Relation, tor no Body makcs a Relationot 
things to come. But it there be any Narration 
belongsto it, it mult be of things alrcady Tranl- 
acted, and calPd ro mind to {erve as examples 
of what is tobe done for the turure, whether in 
praiſc or dilcommendation. 


— - - 
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CHAP. XVL 
Of Confirmation 


V Hateyer things arc tit ro prove, arc 
allo proper to demonltrate. For it is 
necelJary to demouſtrate by bringing a demon- 
{tration concerning the thing in Controverlic, ac- 
carding to the tour Queſtions, wherher he did the 
thing, whether he did any harme thereby ; or 
whether ſo much, or whethcr deſcrvedly > Nor 
muſt we be ignorant that in this one Con- 
troverlie, one of the Perions muft be bad. 
Wheretore it men quarrc] about juſt or unjuſt, 
ignorance is no crim?: ſo that we mult infift 
upon That, not upon other things. Bur in 
Demoaſtratives Multitude will be an Amplifia- 
10a, becaule honeſt and protitable. For OP 
NULL 
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mult be believed ; therefore they ſeldom bring 
Demonſtrations of thoſe thugs, it thev be palt 
iclict, or it another has the caulc. 

[1 Popular Harangucs ſome will queltion ci- 
Ur how it will be, or how it will not be, what- 
cver he adviſes,but that they arc cither not juſt,or 
10t profitable,or {o and {o; and carc muſt be ta- 
ken,lcaſt he (peak errontoully belide the matter. 

Examplcs thretore arc moſt proper for Popu- 
lar Harngucs; Exthymemes for judicial Oratory : 
for the one concerns the future ; the other di- 
{putcs of things wherhecr in being, vor not in bc- 
ing ; whcre Demonttration 15 molt uſeful. 

Howcver Exnthymemes arc not to be ſpoken con- 
tinually, but intermix'd with other things, leſt 
they injure one another. For there ts a certain 
limur of quantity, as Homer ſhews us. 


0 Friend S 
Since thon haſt ſpoken as much, as the wiſeſt man 
could Uo 


Nor muſt we ſcek for Enthywewes for all things 
otherwiſe we ſhould dolike ſome of the Philolo- 
phers, who Fhins. <ag' conclude things known 
and ccrtain fromthings unknown and uncertain. 

Sentences may be allo us'd as well in Proot as 
in Narration. For they move the AﬀeCtion and 
render the Oration wcll moraliz'd; as thus, / 
committed this to him, though I knew he were not 
to be entruſted. find, though Irecerd this 111ury, 
it does not repent me, eſpecially when I find that the 
Gatn is his, but the r12ht is mine. 

Now of Enthymen:es, thoſe that arc moſt pro- 
pcr to refute, arc more to be approv'd , then 
thoſe which arc proper ro demonſirate : in - 
gar 
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gard that whatever inforce to convincement , arc 
concluded more Syllogiſtically : for the contrarys 
parallell'd ſooneſt appear. But Enthymeres urg'd 
againſt an Adverſay, are no more then Proots, 
which difſolye the Accuſation either by Obyecti- 
on,or convincement. But as well in Conſultations 
as in Judicial Proccedings,he that begins muiſt bring 
his own proofs firſt, and then meer his Adverſa- 
v loadingand aſperſing him before hand. Bur 
it the ContradiCtions of the adyerlary be mani- 
ſold, the beſt way is to begin with the Contra- 
ditions ; like ys in the Meſſemac Al- 
4embly, where he refured what his Adver- 


farics could ſay , and then ſpoke his own. 

Bur he that 1s to ſpeak laſt, muſt firſt encounter 
his Adverſarits reaſon, by oppoſing ObjeCtions 
and Arguments; gap it his Adverſary ſcem 


to have ſpoken well. For as the mind docs not 
fore-judge any man till condemn'd, no more do 
they fore-judge anOration if the Adverlary have 
ſcem'd well to maintain his cauſe. And there- 
fore it bchoves,a man to make way in the Ears 
of the Hearers, for the ſpecch which is to come; 
which he muſt do by removing the Adverſaries 
Arguments. And therefore he muſt oppoſe him- 
ſelt againſt all, or the chicteſt, or the moſt ap- 
rov'd, or the molt convincing ; and then prove 
S OWN. 


But faſt the Goddeſſes I will fiſt —— 
For Juno,gc. 


Where he touches firſt upon what was moſt 
approv'd for honeſt, And thus much for Confir- 


mation. 
CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVII. 


Of the ſeaſon for Interrogation. 


F T is then ſcaſonable to interrogate, when of 
two things, the Adverſary affirms the one, 
| and ſeeks for an Abſurdity to follow from a 
Queſtion demanded upon the other. As when 
Pericles ask?d Lampo concerning the Ceremonies 
of the Goddels Oh og who anſwer'd, That it 
was not for hm that was not imuate4, to hear ; 
then Pericles ask*d Lampo again, Whether he knew 
hmfelf : To whom Lampe, How can Int being 
1r4tiated ? 

Secondly, When one thing is appar-nt, and it is 
maniteſt that the Adverſary will grant him the 
other upon his demand. As Socrates, when 

Melitus affirm'd, that he did nor believe there . 

; | were any Gods. Bur faid he, I acknowledge 

 Þf there are certain Demzs. Which Socrates ha- 

; | vinggranted, the other ask'd him whether De- 

| mms were the Sons of the Gods, or at leaſt anv 

, | ching of divine Nature. Which being granted, 

BB Mair inferrd that there was one who belicy'd 
that there were no Gods, bur only Sons of the 
Gods. | 

Moreover, when the Opponent would ſhew a 
Perſon ſpeaking things contrary to Reaſon, or ar 
leaſt Paradoxically. 

$ Fourthly, When there isno way to anſwer the 
= | Queſtion, but by Sophiſtical cvation. As, that 1t 
"15 z0t o, but jo ;, that it ts partly, partly n2t ;, by 
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which mcans, they that put the Queſtion are 
uzzÞPd, for thouid the other refule ro Anl{wer, 
ce would ſeem ro be overcome. Nor muſt many 
Queſtions be put at once ; by rcaſon of the infir. 
mity 0: the Hearer.If the Queſtions be Ambigu. 
ous,we arc not to an{wer preliently, bat todiſtin- 
guith by Ratzocrnation. When we anlwcr to Con- 
trarics, we mult bring the Solution together with 
the Anſwer, before he ask the reſt, or conclude 
Svllogiſticallv. And to him that concludcs,it the 
ucſtion makesa Conchation,by telling the cauſe, 
As when Piſanger ask'd + Roping , whether he 
agreed with the reſt of the Senators to {ct up rhe 


Forty, He anſwer'd, Draſt x2t thox att theſe evull 
thizes> To whom the other , There were no bet- 
ter to be done. In both which Anſwers there was 
an acknowledgment beforc any Concluſion could 
be made... Or as the Lacederoman , aps |» 


Account of an AC&t of the Ephor: z being a: 

IVhether it ſeem'd juſt to him, that ayother ſhould 
periſh > Made anſwer, And diaſt n:t thou decree 
the ſame as thy aid ? To whom the other 
Therefore wilt thou deſerwedly periſh. Not reply'd 
the tormer, For they were brib'd to make the De- 
cree, but what I did was according to my judgment. 
Theretore it is not proper to ask after the Con- 
cluſion, nor to demand the Concluſion, unleſs 
the greateſt part of the Truth remain behind. 
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CHAP: XVIII. 


Of Peroration. 


Eroration is compos'd of four things; Firlt, of 
P thoſe things that prepare the Hearer to havec 
a good Opinion of us, an ill Opinion of our 
Adyvcrlary ; ot that which amplihes or extc- 
nuatcsz of that which ſtirs up the AtteCtions of 
the Hearcr, and of that which rubs up the Mc- 
moty. For it is natural attcr demonſtration, to 


ſhew that we arc in the right, the Advcrlary in 


- the wrong, and according]y to praiſe the one, 


and diſcommcud the other, and deſpoil him of 
all good opinion in the Court. For {axe en things 
arc to be aim'd ar, to render the one»cither 
honeſt as to the things of which he is accus'd, or 
{1mply fo; the other guilty as ro the things 
prov*d againſt him, or entirely bad, Now how 
to aggravate, how to cxtcnuate , and how to 
gain upon the AﬀeCtions, has bcen alrcady diſ- 
cours'd. 

As to refreſhing the memory, it is to be done 
as others impropcrly reach us to do in Pro- 
logues, by oftcn repeating the ſame thing. For 
in Prologues, things are only bricfly to be 
lumm'd up, thar the Hearers may not be ig- 
norart of the ſubjet, Bur in Epilogucs, all the. 
Heads of the Proofs and Demonſtrations are to 
be repeated. And the bcginn'ng muſt be, that 
he has pertorm?®d what he promis'd : as for what 

F2 rcaſon, 
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realon, and what things were ſpoken. And with 
this Repetition is alſo joyn'd a Compariſon of 
thoſe thitigs which were alledg'd by the adver- 
ſary. Iihw beconterning theſe things, but T thus, 
aud for theſe reaſons. Or by way of Irony. 
Il hit would he have done, if he hal made out 
th:ſe thizigs. Or by way of demonſtration, What 
have we not made clcar 2 Or on the other fide, 
What has he made appear ? And at laſt disjun- 
Ctives arc moſt proper ; that it may look like a 
Perorarion, and not like a ſect Speech ; as thus, 
I have ſaid, you haws heard me, you have it, and 
ſo I leawe 1t to yo:w Judgment. 


The End of the Rhetoric to THEODECTES. 
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KING 

Alexander. : 


BOOK IV. 


CHAP. I. 
Ariſtotle troAleyander wiſhes Health 'and hap ineſs. 


Nderſtanding by thy Letters, thy 
ys reat defire that we ſhould (end thee 
) | he Precepts and Mcthod of Political 
| Arguments , it was not flothfulneſs 
thar made me thus long delay ; bur that I might 

make ſuch enquiries, before I {er Pen to Paper, 

for my own Information, that I might write to 

A thee more accurately then eyer any Perſon has 
yet done, who has labour'd upon this Subje&t. 

And I did well in fo doing, For as it is thy 

. £9 ſtudy 
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ſtudy to excel others in {umptuouſneſs of Royal 
Habit, aud Magnificence, to is it our endeavour 
to furniſh bn web the molt noble Efficacy and 
torce both-pf Reaſcn and Argument. Sccivg ir is 
much more noble and Kinp Nike, to have a Soul 
cndu'd with Vertue, then to behold a habit of 
Body adorn'd with pompous Veſtmments. For 
It is abſar'd , that he , who cxcels all: othcrs 
in renown for his great Atchcivements , ſhould 
e1vc place ty Eloquence to | con of- the mcan- 


clt rank ;. cſptially not being ignorant, that they 
who live ts 75/9 5 hw als chin: ro 
the People; bur they who live under the Domi- 
nion of a ſingle Monarch , retgr all things to 
Reaſon. and Judgmant. Far” as the Comynon 
Law infreeCities always aims at the Nobleſt exd ; 
ſo may thy Eloquence dircCtt rhoſe that arc (ub- 
jected under thy Command, to what is good 
and profitable. . For the Law, as I may lo ſay, 
is but a certain Speech, limited by the conſent 
of the City, commanding how every thing 
ought to be done. -Add tb this, that it is not 
unknown to thee, how we have alway made it 
our buſinels ro excel thoſe who make a ngtit 
uſe of Reaſon, chooſing to aft according to the 
Rulcs of it ; | but that we have always tad in 
teſtation thoſe who at wichour Realoty wh 
produces nothing\but Cruclty and Beſtiality. 
which rcafon we have chaſtis'd the wicked 
wg in their Vices, and have 
_ the generous, making their Vertues known, tq 
Blif, ro admiration and Imitation. "Thus we 
have found out a way to divert future Calami- 
ties, and to enjoy preſent feliciry. By which 
means we haye avoided imminent Rey, 
an 
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and acquir?d ablent profit. For as a lite not {ub- 
ject ro pain 1s to be preterr'd , ſo is right and 
ſound Reaſon to b2 advancd above all things. 
Nor art thoi to be ignorant, that Examples 
overn molt men, ſome the Law , others thy 
Lite and Rational condixct, Therefore as thou 
ſurpaſleſt all, boch Greeks and Barbarians, it is to 
be thy chiet endeavour, that they who ſtudy 
theſe Examples may take from thee the Fair 
Imprettion, and\ ſtrive to be partakers of thy 
yertucs. | 

Morcover, thcre is nothing in Man more ap- 
proaching to Divinity, then to advilc and Cone 
{ilt. Therctore it behoves thec not to ſpend 
thy time in trivial and ſuperfluous things, bur 
with all diligence to learn the Celeſtial Art of 
Conlultation. © For what man in his Wits will 
denv, that to a&t unadviſcdly is a ſ1gn oft Mad- 
neſs ; but that to aCt according to Realon, is a 
mark of Prudence. And therefore we ſee all the 
belt Governments among the oo conſulting 
firſt,and long dcbating,before they fall ro Aftions 
Nay even they of moſt eſteem among the Bar- 
bartans oblerve the ſame Method, knowing that 
the Conſideration of uſcful and adyantagiovs, 
ariſing from Reaſon, is the Bulwark and preter- 
vation of Honorable Ulndextakings. Bur I fear 
being too prolix in theſe matters leaſt I ſhould 
feem too nach to boaſt mv {clt, eſpecially in 
things that. need no proot , bur are {o apparent 
to al} Men. 

Wherefore ſctting all theſe things aſide, 1 ſhall 
only inſiſt upon ſuch as it behoves us to diſcourie 
of as long as we live, as being that which makes 
the grand difference berween us and all other 1i- 
P 4 vying 
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ving Creatures ; to which it we attain, we (hall 
alſo ditter in Excellency from all other Morrals, 
as receiving trom Heaven the greateſt Honour 
which the Gods beſtow on Men. For it other 
Creatures have the ule of Deſire , Anger, and 
other AticCtions, vet there is no other Creature 
has the ule of Reaſon except Man. Wheretore 
it would be the ablurdeſt thins in the World, it 
nm this alone being the moſt happy of all Crea- 
tures, we ſhould through negligence forſake ſuch 
a Guide to well-living. I herctore I admoniſh thee, 
acain and again, though of thy ſelf {ufficiently 
thereto enclin'd, diligently to embrace the Phi- 
loſophy of Floquence. For as the Body is pre- 
ſerv'd by Health, ſo is the Mind preſerv'd by 
Diſcipline and ſound Learning. For ſo guided 
ard conducted;thou canſt nor crr in the manage- 
ment of thy grand Afeairs, but ſhalt be able ro 
detend and preſcrve what thou has purchas'd by 
thy vertue. Apain, it it be ſo delightful to ſee 
with the Eyc, certainly it muſt 'be much more 

leaſing ro diſcern with the ſight of. the Mind. 

oras a General is the preſcrverot his Army, ſo 
Eloquence, bcing joyn'd ro Wiſdom, is the Pi- 
lot of humane Lite. 

I have recciv'd thy farther Commands, That 
no man living beſide, ſhall rake this Book in 
band : well knowing,that as Parents bear a grea- 
ter Aﬀe@tion to Children begot upon their own 
bodys, then to {uch as arc ſuppoſititious ; in like 
marner, they who apprehend ſome more then 
ordinarv mvention in themſclves, are carry'd on 
with a greater fcrvency.to perfect what they have 
once begun. For ſome men will hazard death for 
their Inyer tions,as ſoon as for their Children, Tho 
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the Parian Sophiſters, {o call'd, becauſe they do 
not brins torth, through {lochful negligence de- 
ſpiſe their Jow Inventions, and fell 'em for mo+- 
ny. For which reaſon I carneſtly exhort thee, 
lo to obſerve and. defend theſe Precepts of Elo- 
quence, that asthey grow in years they may not 
be raviſh'd from thee by any mans wealth, bur 
way live with thee Vertuouſly and Honoura- 
bly z and when they cometo full maturiry, may 
obtain Immortal Honour. 


CHAP. I 


Of Raticinations. . 


Here are three ſorts of Political Ratiocina- 
tions, Deliberative, Demonſtrative,and Ju-: 
dicial. Of theſe there are ſeven Species, Per- 
{waſion, Diſlwaſion, Praiſe, Diſpraiſe, Accuſa- 
tion, Defence, and Queſtion, cicher as to its ſelt} 
or to ſomerhing elle. —_— makeulc of thele. 
in. Popular Harangues, in Pleadings concerning, 
Contradts, and in privare difcourſe. Of all which 
we'may (peak that which is moſt adapt and pro- 
4t we enumerate their Efficacy, their Ute, 
= 'Pratticability. '- Firſt therefore let us dil- 
courſe of Perſwaſton and Diſlwaſion (of which 
there, is moſt uſe in Popular Harangues, and 
private converſe.) NR 
Generally therefore, Perſwaſton, is an cxhor- 
ration to elect, to ſpeak, or aCt. Diſſwafion is 
the Impeding from elcCtion, from ms or 


acting. 
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atting. Which bcing thus detw'd, he that per- 
lwades muſt ſhew thole things, to which he cx- 
horts, to be either jult, or legal, profitable, ho- 
neſt, delighttul or calily practicable. It not, he 
mult make *em appcar to be poſſible, it he ©x- 
horts to difficult thinvs, and make it out that 
they are necellarv. He that ditlwades mult make 
the contrary appear; as that they arc unjult,jille- 
gal, uſelcls, unpleafing, diſhonelt, and impollible 
to be accompliſh?d : 1t not,that they are difficult, 
troubleſome, and not necellaty. For all actions 
participate of thele things, lo that he who has 
neither of thele Propoſitions, wants Arguments. 
Now I ſhall endeavour ro de:me overy one of 
theſe, and to ſhew, how we may be {ufficicntly 
furniſh'd with all theſe tor Arguments. Therc- 
fore the unwritten cuſtom of AN, or Moſt, is but 
juſt in the definition of what is honeſt, what inta- 
mous;as to-honourourParents.o love our tricnds, 
and be greattul to our Benetactors. For tuch pre- 
cepts as thelc are not Commanded by the written 
L aws,but by unwrintcn Cuſtom and the Common 
Law of nature. Thele therotare are juſt thivgs. 
The Law is gag conlent of a City, 
commanding in Writing, how we ought to att 
in (uch and tuch particulars. .- = 
Prottable, is the Conſervation of preſcnt hene- 
fits, the acquiring of abteax benefits , or the 
warding off preſent evils, or che prohibicion of 
threating Ingonveruences. This muſt be divided, 
as to preſent Perſons, into Body and Soul, ant 
things external. To the Body are rofirable 
Strengrh, Bcauty,Hcalth. To the Soul, Fortitude, 
Wiſdom , Juſtice. External 'thmigs are Friends, 
Mony, Lands. The contrary to which are un- 
profitable 
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prottable. Profitable ro a Commonweal are 
ſuch things, as theſe, Concord , War-like torce, 
Mony, Revenues , many and ſtout Allies, and 
luch like; the contrary to which arc unproh- 
table. Honeſt things arc ſuch, as trom which 
ſome {plendor or iIluſtrious honour flows upon 
roſe who have afted honourably, Delighttul 
thingsarcthole which aftcCt us with gladnels; catic 
things are tholc which are accomplith'd in a ſhore 
time, with little labour and expence ; pothble 
things are thoſe, which arc to be done in na- 
ture. Neceſlary things arc thoſe which are nor 
at our diſpoſal ro do or lct alone; but are aftod 
as it were by a certain divine or humane necel- 
ſity. Of all which we might draw Arguments 
in abundance, from what has becn already faid, 
or {rom their like, or contrarics, and trom thoſe 
things already adjudg'd cither by the Immortal 
Gods, or by tamous and celebrated men, or by 
the Judges, or by our Adverſarics. 

hus we have ſhewn what 1s juſt : and Like 
to juſt is much the ſame. For as we dftcem ir 
juſt, to obey our Parents, it is allo expedient, 
that Children ſhould imitate the noble aQts of 
their Predeceſſors: and as it 1s but juſt ro bc grate- 
tul co oy; bencfaCftors, lo it is like to ruſe nor 
to injure. thoſe from whom we have receiv'd no 
hagm. Now it is requiſte that we make the 
Example pcrſpicuous from the contrarics. For 
as it is) uſt to puniſh thaſe who have highly of- 
fended ; {o it but juſt to be grateful ro-our bene- 
factors. Naw what has been adjudg'd jntt by 
celebrated Perſons, is fo.ta be deemed. For not 
only we our ſelves proſecute our Enemics, and 
ſeek their miſcheit,but the Athenians and Laced.e- 
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w914ans adjudge it to bc juſt. In this manner 
frequent uſe makes a thing juſt. For where it 
is profitable , the Sentence a giver ought t5 
recite the Law, Then what is lite the written 
Law: which may be much ot the ſame na- 
eure. For as the Law-piver dctircs that Rob- 
bers ſhould be levercly- p:-2ith'd, for the lame 
reaſon Impoltors and Deceivers are alſo to be 
puniſl'd; for they likewiſe rob the Underſtanding, 
And as the Law-giver appoints the next of kin 
to be Heirs to thoſe that dyc without Children, 
in like manner ought I to * Valter of the goods 
of the freed Servants. For bcing next of kin to 
the deceaſed that ſet the Servant tree, it 1s 
bur juſt that I ſhould be Mzfter likewiſe of 
all his goods. In this manner theretore is like 
to legal raken ; bur the contra! y thus. For it 
the Law forbids that what bclongs to the Law 
ſhouk] be privately di!triburcd,it is apparent that 
all they thar make ſuch a partition do unjuſtly 
to all in whole behalf the Law-giver made the 
Law. For it the Law Commands us to honour 
thoſe that taithtullv and juſtly preſcrve and ma- 
nage the Common Trealury, the fame Law 
deems worthy of puniſhment thoi: rhat waſt 
and ditlipare the publick ſtock. Thus it is appa- 
rent what 1s legal from Contrarics: but from 
things adjudg'd in, this manner. For I do not 
.only {ay this preſent Law was made upon theſe 
grounds by the Law-giver ; bur an Oe 
by the repart of Lyſchiaas, decrce'd (everal things 
like to thoſe by me already related. 

Whar profitable is, we have already defin'd : 
but there is alfo like to profitable ;, for as it is 
advantagcous in War that the Stouteſt and moſt 
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| Mapnanimous ſhould be plac'd in the Front of 


the Battel, ſo is it ot great advantage to a Com- 
monweal , that the moſt prudent and moſt juſt 
{hould govern the Multitude ; and as men that 
arc in health ought to be warv to preſerve them- 
ſelves from ticknels, {o is it requitite tor Ciries 
that arc in Pcace and concord, to beware of 


| Sedition, . 


From Contrarics Profitable will be thus made 
manifeſt. For 1t it be protitable ro honour good 
and vertuous Citizens, it may be as much road- 
vantage, to punith bad Citizens. And it it be 
ro our diſadvantage to fight {ingly againſt the 
Thehans, it may be for our advanage po aflo- 
ciatc bur ſclves with the Lacedemoniars 5 and 10 
to make War upon the Thebars. 

Profitable alſo may be thus taken from the 
judgment of cclebrated Men. For the Lacedamo- 
nians, when they had vanquith'd the Arhentars, 
thought it would be for their advantage not ro 
cn{lave their City. And the Athemars, when they 
could have raz'd Lacedzmon to the ground , 
thought it would be more to rheir advantage to 
ct it ſtand. 
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HY 
IWhat things are are to be conſulted. 


E ſhall once more define how many, 
V of what nature, and what things are 
to be conſulted, as well at Gouncil-Board, - - 
public 
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Pablic Afſemblics. For it we diſtintly under- 
ſtand evcry one of thete things, the things them- 
ſelvcs will attord us words tor cveryConlultarion, 
Breifly then, Conlultation is to be had cor:c:rn- 
ing {even things; either about Religion , or 
Laws, or Polincal Preparations, or of League 
againſt other Cirics, or ot War or Peacc, or of 
the Public Revenue. 

Now let us divide every one of theſc, and let 
ider in what manner we are ro make ulc 


—_ 
of Oration concerning, any oft theſe things. Of 


Ccremonics therc is nat much to be laid; tor we 
cither fay they are to be continu'd as they arc, 
or that they ought ro be more ſumptuous, or 
clic that ſome ot the Pomp 1s ſuperfluous, If 


. we lay they arc to be continued as the = 
n 


wearc to hnd out reaſons trom what is jult, a 
then to alledge how unjuſt it is to alter any thing 
trom the ancient and Eſftabliſh'd Cuſtoms of the 
Country. How all the Prophetics command 
men to pertorm the Sacred Ceremonies accord- 
ing to aiicient Cuſtoms and Ute. Thar that 
worſhip is chicfly to be obſerv'd which was eſta- 
bliſh'd bv thoic that firſt built Cirvs, and erett- 
ed Temples to the Gods. 

From Protit we mav argue, T hat 1t will be 
more for the diſtribution of Monev, both pri- 
vatcly and publickly.that the ancient Sacrifices be 
continud; Thar it creates a confidence in the 
Citizcns one of another, and conſequently makes 
'cm more bold and daring. For the Citizens 
ſecing the Souldicrs tcaſting and performing their 
Military Sactihices, ſhake off their former tears, 
as being Ambitious to be of the Number. 

From, honeſt, by alledging thoſe Ceremonies 
ro 
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to be the occaſion of {eycral Friendly Mectings 
among vcrtuous SOcicty. 

From dclighttul f there be any Varicty in 
the Ceremonis. From potlible, it there be nei- 
ther want nor CXccls. 

Theretorc when we conſult about things that 
have becn long cſtabliſh'd, we mult take into 
conlideration what things have been alrcady (aid 
and their Relemblances, and then as the na- 
cure of the things will bcar, to dilcourſc upon the 
{eycral recited Subjects. 

But whcn we adviſe ro make the Sacrifices 
morc pompous,then we bring proper Arguments 
ro prove that it may be Jawtul to change the 
Cuſtoms of our Country z allcadging,that ro add 
ro what is alrcady, is not to abrogate, bur to 
adorn the {cttPd conſtitution. "Then, thart it is 
probable the Gods will be the more Propitious 
to us, when they fee that we give *cm greater 
honour : then,that our Fathers did not always ob- 
ſerve the ſame Ceremotnes, but varied accord- 
ing as timcs and Seaſons and their Proſperity 
admitted; and thercupon made particular changes 
both in public and private worſhip. And again, 
that it is. requiſite ſo to do, if any profit, {plen- 
dor or pleaſure will chence arive tro the Common 
weal ; in regard we order our Cinies, as we do 
our private Houlcs. | 

If the dcbate be about rcducing the Sacrifices 
to a mcancr Condition, then our Oration mult 
be adapted to the Scalon, by urging that the 
Condition of the Ciry is Lower then tormerly : 
Then, that the Gods are better plcas'd with de- 
votion then Gaudy Pomp. Then, that both 


- Gods and Men will condemn the Stupidity of 
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thoſe that doany thing beyond their power. Then, 
that the public Expences arc not at the diſpolal 
of men, bur according to their Proſperity or Ad- 
verlity. Now then, that we may know how to 
propole and Eſtabliſh thoſe things that appertain 
to the beſt way of Sacrifcing, we are to conſider, 
that that is the belt Sacrifice,which is madeto the 
Gods piouſly and hotly : Moderatc, as to Ex- 
- pences; profitable, as ro War ; but ſplendid for 
ſhew. Now thou ſhalt behave thy lelf pioufly 
coward the Gods , if the Cuſtoms and Conſti- 
' eutions of thy Country be not infring'd ; mode- 
'Tately as to cxpenccs, it all the preſcnts that arc 
made be not conſum'd at once. Proficably tor the 
War, it Infantry and Cavalry feaſt and main- 
rain their paſtimes together in their Arms : ſplen- 
didly tor ſhew, it there be a magnificent uſe 
made of Gold and other precious Ornaments 
which arc not conſum'd and waſted. And thus 
from theſe things ſhall we agree about the chicteſt 
Ornaments that concern the Gods: and out of 
what we have already (aid, we may plainly un- 
derſtand after what manner we arc to diſcourſe 
concerning the ſcyeral {orts Sacrifices. 

In the ſame manner we may frame Arguments 
in reference to the Laws and civil Conſtitutions. 
For the Laws, as we have alrcady briefly hinted, 
are the public conſcnt of the Commonweal, 
which determines in writing, and commands how 
every one is toadt in fuck and ſuch particulars. 
Now for making of Laws in Demrcracres, the 
meaner Magiſtrates are many, and choſen by Lot, 
which prevents Sedition: Butthe Superiour Ma- 
piſtrares,by the ſuffrages of the People. For thus 


the People having in their Power to confer Ho- 
nonrs 
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nours upon thev picale, will never cnvy thole that 
accept 1t : and they whoare moſt eminent, will 
be moſt diligent to exercile Probity and Sincerity, 
knowing they ſhall gain by being in cſtrem with 
the People. And thus much concerning the Llectt- 
on ot Nagiltrates in Democr acres. 

As to what concerns the other part of Popu- 
lar Adminiſtration, to {peak brictly, This muſt 
be ob{crv?d, That the poo prohibit the Mul- 
ricude from gaping attcr the ſubſtance of the 
Wealthy ; and the rich to a willing Munificence 
in public Offic 's. Which may be donc,by decrec- 
ing to the Rich ccrtain peculiar honours 1n licu of 
their Expenccs beſtow'd up»n the Public : as by 
preferring Husbandmen betore poor Artiſts, and 
Maſtcrs of Ships betore Ordinary Water-men. 
Allo there rn 3 to be a {ceyerity in the Laws to 
prevent negle&t of Tillage, and the publiſhing 
the Eſtates of the deccas'd, with great Penalties 
upon the Contemners of rhele Statutes. Allo 
there ought to be allow'd ſome public place of 
Sepulture for thoſc thar arc {lain in the Wars, 
and their Children ought to be brought up at 
the public charge, till they come of Ape. 
Such Laws as theſe become a Popular Govern- 
ment. In Oligarchics; the Laws ought to 
diſtribute the Power equally to all that parcic1- 
pate in the Goverment. Ot thele Vasgiltrarcs 
the moſt are choſen bv lots, the cheite!t private- 
ly by Suftrage, with Oaths and a very great ex- 
atnels. And in an Oligarchv there ought to be 
the orcateſt puniſhments ordain'd upon thoſe 
that go about to offer injury to any of their fel- 
low Citizens. For the Multitude is not ſo much 
concert?d tor bcins deprived of the Magiftracy 
CE- as 
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as they arc oftended when abuygd and injurd. 
It is requiſite allo to be very diligent in compo- 
ſing the ditterences of one Citizen with another, 
and nevcrto (utter the Multirude ro mcet rope- 
ther in any notcd place; tor ſuch Afſemblics ce- 
ment the Multitude, and difſolve the Oligarchy, 
And thus much as to whar is to be obſerv'd and 
del1d in all Civil Conſtitutions. 

Now he that would dctcnd his caule- by the 
Law, muſt ſhew that it is cqual among the Citi- 
zens, that it is agrecablc to the reſt of the Laws, 
that it js for the Peacc of the City, for the ad- 
vance of the Public Tributes, tor the honour of 
the City, and that it will cncreaſc the Power of 
the City ; and whatever llc to this effect. And 
then the Opponent muſt conſider firſt whether 
the Law be common to all , whether agreccable 
or contrary to the reſt ot the Laws, whether 
profitable as the other alled9?Jd, or hurttul. Now 
as concerning Allics and Leagues avainſt other 
Citics, Leagues muſt be m-de according to pub- 
lic contracts. Allies arc w be ſought tor, ac- 
cc:ding to the Condition ot the timcs, when they 
that ſeek Alhſtanc: are weak of racmſclves, or 
that thev are threaten'd with ſome War, and 
therefore aLeague muſt be made with others who 
they think will torſake their tide in time of War. 
And theſe are the cheit reaſons that induce men 
to make Leagues. Now he that would perſwade 
the making of a League uſcs theſe Argumen 
That it is Scaſonable, that the People are a fuſt 
and generous People, uit they are alrcady well 
atietcd toward us, that they arc our Neighbours 
and Powertul. Bur it all theſe things cannor 
be alledg'd, then ro urge as many as can be. 

. He 
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He that would ditlwade the cntring 1nto a 
League, mult ſhew that it is necdlels at this 
time, that the People arc not to be truſted, and 
that they have cvcr born us a grudge, that they 
ive at a diſiancc, and that they arc in no capa- 
city to alliſt us in timc. 

If the Queltion bs whether to make War or 
Peace, Arguments arc deduc'd trom the Caulcs. 
Now tlie Cauſes 0! War arc, For that vow is 
the time t9.take our Reycnge upon thulc that 
imurd us betorc ; or being now provok'd cithcr 
in reference to our ſelves or our Krwured, or 
our Benctaftors; or to aflilt our Aliics unuttly 
invadcd ,: or tor the common beneht , tor ho- 
nour, or to cnrich our (elyes, or tor any other 
caule of the ſame nature. T kerecfore when we 
would exhort our Hearersto War, wc ought to 
comprehend as many of theſe caulcs 2s we can, 
and to ſhew that the moſt of thoſe things that ren- 
der War ſucce(s/ul, auſpiciouſly appear to favour 
the exhorted. For all men become V iftorious 
by the favour of the Gods, which we call Good 
Fortune, or through Multicude or {trengrh of 
Bodics, through Richcs, prudenccof the Gene- 
ral, ſtout Aſſociates, and opportunity ot ſtrong 
holds. Therefore from theic or Arguments like 
to theſe, which arc moſt congruons to the mat- 
ter, we may *exhort the anewaking a War 
extenuating the ſtrength of our Adyerlarics, and 
cxtolling our own. 

On the other tile it we delire to prevent a 
War, f1% thoiz reaſons are to be found our, 
by which we may demonſtrate, that the Injuries 
are very flight, or none at all that induce us 
to War, that the War cannot bc alvantagous 
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and then the Calamitics attending War arc 
ſlightly to be run over. Then we arc to ſhow, 
thatall the Advantages which procure ViCtory 
are on the Enemies 11de. 

If we would exhort the Surccaſing a preſent 
War, then the firſt thing to be urg'd is, Thar 
they who are in their wits, will never ſtay till 
a misfortune happen, but will endeavour to make 
Peace while they arc Victorious, and may pro- 


cure it upon the beſt "I'crms. Then, becaviſe it * 


is the chance of War, that they who win art hrlt 
looſe at laſt : but thar ir is the nature of Peace 
ro preſerve the vanquiſh'd , and that thercby 
the Victor enjoys the fruits of the War. Then 
repeat the many and various changes that arc 
wont to happen in War. T hus are they to be 
exhorted who have the betrer. Bur rhey who 
have milcarry'd in the War arc to be periwaded 
to give over another way : that is, by reaſons 
drawn from the chances them(clves that have 
befallem 'cm; and the nuſcrics they endur'd bc- 
fore, whgn they reſus'd Peace: and then, rhat it 
1s better to part with a {mail Portion, then ro 
hazard the whole at one throw. Breifly we 
ought to underſtand this, that men are wont then 
to give over War, when they belicye their Enc- 
mies dcfire what 1s juſt, or that any Quarrel 
happens between them and their Allies, or that 
they are weary of the War, or that they are a- 
fraid of their Adverſarics, or that they begin to 
fall our among rhemſclvcs. . 

As for what concerns the public Revenue, 
Firſt we are to conſider whether any of the pub- 
lic Lands be neglected; which neither yeilds any 
Revenuc, nor ycr is conſecrated to the Gods. As 


thcre 
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there arc ſome public Lands negle:ted which 
would yicld good profit, were they either old 
or {et out to private Perſons. Bur it there be no 
ſuch thing, ot necellity Taxgs muſt be lay'd; and 
the Poor muſt pay the Tribute of their Bodys, 
the Rich muſt find Money, the Tradſemecu 


Armes. And thus much for Propoſitions in de- 
libcrative Arguments. 


CHAP. IV- 


Of Arguments 1n the Encomuaſtic kan4. 


# Hh E Encomiaſtic kind (to ſpeak breifly) is 
an amplification of the Pre-elections,Deeds, 
and Speeches of illuſtrious men, and a concilia- 
tion of things abſent. Diſpraiſe on the other 
{11de 1s the obſcuring of Men illuſtrious ; and the 
extolling men of no worth. Now thoſe things 
deſcrve praile which are juſt, which are legal, 
which are profitable, which are honeſt, which 
are delightful, and which are not caſily accom- 
pliſh'd. Now he that applauds muſt make our 
by reaſon, that there is ſomething in that man, 
or in his Actions which was done by him, or 
which proceeded from him ; or which happen d 
trom this, or was done for the (ake of this, or 
was not perform?d without this. And he that 
would difpraiſe any Perſon muſt make out the 
contrarics to be in that Perſon. 

| Which happer'd from thence,as thus. Through 
diligent exerciſe of the Body ViRorics happen ; 


Q3 though 
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throuoh floth men fall into diſtempers. Again ; 
by U.. !'udy ot Phitolophv mcn become more 
{mart 111 prudence. But negligence briugs *em 
to want neccfiarics. 

(/r was cone for the ſake of this ; as thus. Mor- 
tals endure many hard Jabours, run through 
many dangers, that they may b2 immortaliz'd 
by thcir tcllow Citizens; and others ſtrive for 
nothing more, then to gratific tnole they love. 
Or was not perform'd without thts, aS thus. ViCto- 
rics at Sca cannot be won without Seamen z nor 
can mcn be drunk without arink. 

It we go about to amplihe or cxtenuate, we 
mult ſhew that many good or bad things were 
acted bv ſuch a Perſon. In the next place ſfome- 
thing is to be brought in by wav of Nictaphor, 
that [125 been fo adjudg'd ; it by way of Praiſe, 
that which is good _ laudable : it in diſcom- 
mendati-n, that which is bad. Then produce 
war {as baen faid by thy ſelf, and compare 
rog:i!1;r the. beſt that has been (pokn by thy lelf, 
Witt the wort that has becn faid by the Oppe- 
nent; by wizich mcansthou mavſt ſhew the thing 
adjudg'd to be greart. 

The third way is to countcr-compare the 
greateſt rhing ſaid by rhv felt, with the leaſt of 
thoſe thin's that fall under the ſame 7ues ; for fo 
ſhall thc greateſt thing ſaid by thy {clt appear. 
As men ot middle Staturc appear to. be taller, 
when meaſurdd together with thoſe that are 
lower. 

Or Amplifcation may be made in this man» 
ner. I: this be adjudg'd a great good, the con- 
trarv tO it muſt b2 a great Evil. Jn Ike man- 
ncr, it it be ad;udg'd a great Evil, the contrary 
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to 1t muſt be a great good. We may allo mag- 
nitic good or bad things in this manner, it we 
ſhew by ratiocination, and rivcting ſeveral things 
together, as how he premeditated many things, 
how he defign'd to at many things ; how he 
acted a long time ; how never any one under- 
took the like betor®; how afterwards he aCted 
with thoſe that neycr any did; how, willingly ; 
how of ſer purpoſe and by foreſight ; how it we 
ſhould all do like this man, we ſhould be hap- 
py or milcrable. And he that makes Similes 
muſt collect together, and appropriating the one 
tothe other muſt amplihe in this manner. As 
it a man be mindful of his friends, *tis very 
probable that he honours his Parents. And he 
that honours his Parents, *tis as probablc, that 
he is a lover of his Country. In a word it we 
ſhew the Perſon to be the Author of man 
things, cither good or bad; many things will 
appear to be great. Morcover the thing will 
appcar what it 1s, being cither divided into parts, 
or ſpok'n generally ;, and which way it will ap- 
pear greatelt, that way it is to be ſpok'n. Ex- 
tenuations arc hand['d the quite contrary way, 
as when we demonſtrate the Perſon to be the 
Author of nothing at all, or at lcaſt ot things 
very mean and Paltry. 

Amplifications arc uſeful alſo upon other Oc- 
cations; bur eſpecially in Applaules and Excom- 
ans, and difcommending and vilitying. 
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CHAP. Y. 
Of A-cuſation and defence. 


Ccuſation is the dilplaying of Injuries and 
Crimes. | 

Defence is the ſrecing a Mans ſelf from Injuries 
and Crimes of which he ſtands cither accusd 
or {uſpctted. 

Now in regard bath kinds have the ſame force 
and efficacy, of neceſſity the accuſcr when he de- 
claims againſt wickedneſs, muſt lay open the 
Actions of the Defendant ro be unjuſt and vile, 
and pernicious to the whole Body of his fellow 
Citizens. But when he accuſes of tolly ; then 
he mult ſhew the Actions of the Criminal to be 
unprofitable even to. himtelt, infamous, unplea- 
ſant,and which were impoittble to be accompliſh'd, 
TThelc and ſuch like are the Arguments againſt 
vain and wicked People. The Acculer is alſo 
to obicrve this, what puniſhments are ſer upon c- 
very Crime, and what Atts of Injuſtice are fina- 
ble by thc Judges. When the Law then has 
derermin'd the puniſhment, this is firſt to be con- 
fiderd by the Accuſer, that he make out the 
tat ro be perpetrated. And when the Judges 
underſtand the Accuſation , the Injuries and 
Crimes of the Adverſarics are to be aggravated, 
and it is cheifly to be made our, r Way Com- 
mitted the Fact, willing, of malice fore thought, 
and not by chance, but with great,and premc- 
ditated 
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ditared Preparation. Bur it this be not potlible 
to b: done, or that you rather think that the Ad- 
verſary will acknowledge, that he was in ſome 
fault, orrhat he did it by chance, or that he did 
it with a good intent, then to inccnle the Audi- 
rory you muſt _— that ir did not become the 
uilty,atter they had committed a Crimeto Plead 
thatthey miſtook throughImprudence,burt to have 
conlider'd betorc he afted. Or that it he ated 
Imprudently, or did it by chance, hc ought to 
be fin'd ſo much the morc,becaule of his Chance 
and his Imprudence, then he who never plead- 
ed any ſuch Plca. Beſides that the Law does 
not acquit thole who have ated Imprudentl 
but leaves *em to puniſhment, leaſt chey ſhould 
do an Injury to others by miſtake. And he may 
farther urge that it ſuch a Plea ſhould be admir- 
ted,it would prove an incouragement for others to 
play the Villains; for that then they might take 


cheir opportunto do any milcheif in regard 


they may eſcape puniſhment by pleading miſtake, 


or imprudence. And this is the way to prevent 
compallion and ftorgivencſs in the Hearers. And 
theſe are the formcs of Accufation according to 
it's ſeveral parts. Detence conliſts of three Me- 
thods. For cither he muſt deny the doing what 
he is accus'd of ; or if he be compell'd to make 
his defence he muſt endeavour to prove the Fa& 
lawful , honeſt and profitable; or it he cannot 
do that ; that it was done unadyiſedly, or by 
accideit , Or that the Injury was incon(iderable. 
Then diſtinguiſh between reall Injuſtice, Im- 
prudence and Miſcarriage. For ro aft premedi- 
rarely is to do Injuſtice ; to att through ignorance 
is only a bare offence ; what is commurred nox 


willingly 
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willingly but by thc Inſtigation of others, or by | 
miſcarriage, in regard ſuch things arc not ated 
upon due conſideration, they are only to be at- 
tributed tro misfortune : in regard that none act 
wickcdly and adviſedly, but wicked men ; but to 
offend and miſcarry in Actions, was not only 
articular to himſclt but common even to the 
Jud ex themſelves and all other men. 
he Dcfcndant muſt aiſo conſ1der what crimes 
are puniſh'd by the Law, and what T reſpaſlcs are 
fable. And when the Law determin'd the 
Puniſhment; he is to ſhew, that either he has 
committed no fatt at all, or that he has done 
juitlv and according to Law. And where the 
Trelpals is only finable, he is to extenuate the 
offence , as Fr little conſequence, rhat the in- 
jury was ſmall, and unwillingly done. 


cHap. WE 
Of | Dueſtions. 


A Queſtion is the Exhibiting of Pre-eleft:on, 
Deeds, or A&tions contrary one to another, 
or toanothcr manner of lite. He then that asks a 
Qucttion muſt demand,whether the words or the 
adttons,or the preelefions difter one from another. 
Now the method is this To look back into the 
time paſt, and conſider, whether any one being 
formerly a Fricnd,afterwards became his Encmy, 
and then whether a tricnd again ro the very ſame , 


perſon ; or has donc any other uniricndly aft 
out 


ltr 
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out of malice; or would do, it he had an Qp- 
portunity, contrary to what were formerly done 
by him. Then obſcrve, it ſpeaking now, he 
ſpeak contrary to what he ſpoke betorc by him- 
(c]t, or contrary to what was reportcd before, 
and now aid: allo, whethcr he {peak con- 
trary to what he had ſpoken before , or 
would not, it hc had an opportunity. Allo we 
are to add to the other honeſt Studies and dili- 

ences of the Quercnt , the contrarictics in the 

ife of the Perſon rowhom the Qucſticn is put. 
And whocvcr thus manages the queſtioning part, 
ſhall not omit any manner of putting a Quektion 
And thus all the parts of queſtioning being di- 
vided, they arc to be made nſc of ſcverally as 
occaſion requires, or intermixing their torce and 
abilitics together, for they contain-great variety. 
Nevertheleſs they communicate = with ano- 
ther, as they are made ule of, and are of the 
ſame nature with the ditterent forms of Men, 
For they arc partly alike , and partly unlike, 
as well in their Aſpects as in their Senſes. There- 
torc having thus determin'd the ſeveral Sfertes's, 
and what they want, let us norr enumerate 
many ways thcy arc to be made ulc of. 


CHAP 
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CHAP. VII. 


Irſt therefore, Juſt and Legal, Profitable and 

Honeſt, as we divided *'em before,arc agrea- 

ble to all the Species. But in per{waſion we 
chiefly make uſe of thee. 

In the ſecond place Extenuation and Avggra- 
vation are of neceſ{ity profitable beyond all the 
the reſt : but their chicteſt uſe is in Fxcomums 
and vilitying Orations. In the third Place Pre- 
bations, which we are conſtrain'd to uſe in all 
Parts of Orations; but chiefly in accuſations and 
defences. For ſuch things as thoſe are moſt contro- 
verred. 

There are alſo Anticipations, Petitions, Re- 
petitions and Tautologies, Prolixity of Oration 

ediocrity of length, Brevity of ſpeaking, an 
Interpretation. 


CHAP. YI. 


Of Probation. 
x: her begin therefore from Probations; of theſe 


there arc two ſorts. For ſome are pro- 
duc'd from the words themſelves , ſome from 
thele matter and ſome from the men > others 
arc fixxd to the things faid and done. For 


probables, 


— 
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probables, Examples, Conjeftures, Enthymemes, 
Senrenccs, Signs, Arguments and Proofs are ga- 
rher'd trom che men themſelves, from the words 
and from the matter. Additional Proots are 
Vitnetles,Oarhs and Queſtions. 

Probable,which we call a Probable Propoſition, 
is that which when we have declar'd to the 
Hearers, they retain the Examples of the thing 
{(pok'n in their minds: as if one ſhould fay, he 
withes his Country may Flouriſh, his Friends 
may prolper, and ary” ow ro his Enemies, 
they might colleCtively ſeem Probable. For c- 
very one of the Hearers has the ſame Sentiments 
probably with the Perſon that utrers thele wiſhes. 
And therefore we are to obſcrve this diligently 
always in our Orations, whether we have lett 
the Auditors conſcious of the thing of which 
we diſcours'd to 'tm. For it is molt likely that 
they give greateſt credit to thoſe things. 

Probable is divided into three ſorts. The 
one is when in our Orations we comprchend the 
Paſſions or AﬀeCtions generally incident to all 
men, as well when we accuſe as when we detend. 
As when any Perſon defſpiſcs, or fears ſuch a one, 
or docs the very ſame thing ſeveral times, or 
is again affeted with pleaſure, greif or de- 
ſire; or is yoid of deſire; or is wealthy, or 
aftefted with any other Paſſion ro which our 
Souls or Bodies, or Senſes are Subject. For 
theſe and ſuch like perturbations of the 
mind, are known to the Hearers. And thelc 
are thoſe things which being naturally Incident 
to men , mult be comprehended in our Ora- 
tion. 

The SeconlPart is t!:c cuſtom of Prot abt ries, 
WINCH 
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which cvery ouc frames according to the genc- 
ral Uics. 

The third ſort is Gain. For many tics for 
the ſake of Gain, forcing nature, we bid alicu 
to our own Inclinations. 

Which chings being thus determin'd, both in 
perſwading and diflwading, we are to demon- 
ſtrate upon the things required, rhatthe thing to 
which we cxhorrt, or to which we arc averle, is 
according to what we have faid. Or clle that 
the things which arc like to this matter, were 
done as we ſaid, cithcr the moſt or all. In rc- 
ference to Things theretore, Probable is thus to be 
taken ; in rcterence to men elpecially in Accuſa- 
tions, it it may be done, you arc to ſhew that 
the adverle Party has committed this Faft for- 
merly or ar leaſt, {uch as were Jike it. Endeavour 
alſo to ſhew that it was for his advantage to do 
theſe things. For molt men adoring profit, 
imagin that other men do all things tor the ſake 
ol profit. It therctore you can wreſt any Pro- 
babilities from the adverlarics themlclves, make 
your CollcCtion in that manncr z which it itcan- 
not be done, then infer from things like to thoſe 
which men are accuſtom'd to do. For Example, 
isa young man whom you accuſe, and there- 
fore prove him to have done thoſe things which 
men of his Ape are accultom'd ro do. For Si- 
milirude of Actions will cauſe what you ſaid a- 

inſt him to be credited. For by reaſon of his 
Ellaricy with thoſe young men of his own 
Age, hc will be thought to allow himſelf the 
ſame Indulgences with his friends, eſpecially if 
anv man ſtall make his Comradcs appcar to be 
{uch as you lay he is. 

As 
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As tor them that arc upon the defenſive part, 
it behoves them to thew that neither he,nor any 
ot his friends cver aCted formerly anv of tholc 
things of which they are accusgd, and that they 
could be no advantage to him. Or it -it be ap- 

arcnt, that he has done the ſame bctorc, rhen 
los him lay the offence upon his Ape, or bring 
{one other Arguments to lcfſen his miſcarriage. 
Let him fay that it neither could be adyantage- 
ous to him, nor now. 

Bur it nothing of this nature were committed 
by him, but that ſome of his triends did ſome 
ſuch things, Ict him plead the Injuſtice of being 
accug'd tor the Facts of othcrs:; and then lect 
him ſhew that the reſt of his Companians are 
{ober and modcrate young mcn. For ſo the 
Accuſation will become dubious. 

It it ſhall be (aid, that ſome others like Him 
haye committed the ſame Facts, Ict him urge, 
that becauſe certain others appear to have done 
the ſame thing, 'tis no Argument he has commit- 
red thoſe things of which he ſtands accus'd. And 
thus hc that denics himſclf to, have done any of 
thoſe things of which he is accus'd muſt defend 
himſelf by Probabilities. For ſo ſhall he weaken 
the Probabiliry of the Accuſation. 

But if he is compell'd to confeſs, let himthem 
compare his own with the cuſtomary practiſes of 
many, alledging that moſt or many, do as he 
happen'd to do, but if that be not pothbleto do, 
let him fly to unfortunate nniſcarriage or Impru- 
dence for Refuge and beg for Pani ha 17 
uſe for advocates of all the Common perturba- 
tions of the mind, which put us beſide our 
Reaſon, as Love, Anger, Wine, Ambition ”_ 
the 
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the like. And this is the molt arttul Method 
of Probabuity. 


CHAP IX. 


Of Examfles. 


Xamples are like Actions other where 

done, and contrary to thole of which 
we now (peak. And they arc to be made uſc 
of whcn he that affirms a thine, promiſes to 
make it out when it ſeems not to be very pro- 
bablce, at what time reciting another ACtion, 
like to that recited by himlclt, ſo done as he 
affirms it, that {otic more credit may be given 
to his words. 

Ot Examplcs thc: are two {orts. Some are 
according to Realon, others bel1de Reaſon. Ex- 
amples according to Reaton are calily behev'd 
but luch as arc not according to rcalon ſeldom 
or never gain credit. As it a man ſhould fav the 
Rich arc juſter then the Poor, ana brings tor Ex- 
ample ccrtain juſt Aftions of Rich mcn. Theſe 
and {uch like Examples {cem to be according to 
Reaton,in regard moſt men believe the Wealthy 
to bc juſter then the Poor. Bur it on the other 
ſide, another Perſon brings Examples of Rich 
men doing Injury tor love of Money, bringing 
an Example that it is not {o agreeable to Pro- 
babilirv, he ſhall Jefſen the Argument againſt 
the Rich. In like manner another Perſon brings 
Example ot a thing that ſeems according 
[o 
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ing to Reaſon; That the Lacedemontins or A- 
themans bcing reinforc'd with a great Multitude 
of Allies, vanquiſh'd their Fncmics, and thence 
will per{wade the Auditors to court many! Allics ; 
Thel! Examples arc according to Reaſon. For 
all mcn believe that Multitude verv much con* 
duces ro Victory. But it. anv one will under- 
rake to ſhew that Multitude i nut Une rauic of 
Viftory, he muſt make ule of ſi:ch Examples as 
are belide Reaſon, as whe!) the Athenian Fogi- 
uves with fitry men,and one T ribc, cucountring 
a much greater Multitude, afliſteu by the ] ac:de- 
ww.tans their Allies, regain'd their own. City. 
And again, But the ThrLans, when the 1 :cede- 
monans atliſted by the whole force of the Pels- 
popnefians, wvaded Beata, withſtood their Ene- 
mics alone, and utterly defeated the [ices m227r- 
ans. Again, But Dvo Savling to Sw.acwe with 
three thouſand men, vanquitl'd Dionyſus that 
had five times his Number. Alſo the Corin- 
thians , when thev Sayl'd with nine Galleys 
to ay*d the Syracyſans, drave the Carthagimans 
out of the City, though they had poſſalian of 
the Town was the Haven with a hundred and 
fifty ſhips. Breifly , ſuch Examples as theſe 

that ſeem contrary to Reaſon, arc often objzEtec 

in Conſultation to thole Examplcs that ſeem 
much more rational. 

This is therefore the nature of Examples, and 
they are to be us'd both wavs. Whcn ws ſpeak 
of things that are done accor-'i:1g to Reaſon, we 
ſhew how ſuch and ſuch things were accompliſl'd 
in ſuch a manner. But when we otter Examples 
that ſeem contradictory to Realor, we ſhew how 
ſuch and ſuch things, thou rafbly IE 
lad? 
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had a proſperous Iflue. But they rhat ſpeak 
againſt theſe Examples, ought to ſhew how theſe 
ſucceſls happend, and then to urge, that they 
rarcly fall out, but the other Examples trequent- 
Iv. And this is the uſe which is to be made of 
Examples. But when we offer Examples c m- 
trary to reaſon, we are to collet the moſt we 
can, and thento affirmythat the one as well as the 
othcr frequently happen. | 

Now we may produce Examplesnot only from 
theſe things, but from their Contrariesz as if we 
were to ſhew, that ſome through their coveroul- 
nes toward thcir Allies have loſt their Friend- 
ſhip, and then proceeding, ſay, But we would 
have beent more equal an4 more liberal to our 
Allies, and ſo have preſerv'd their friendſhip a 
longer time. And again, as if atter we had ſhewn, 
that others becauſe they undertook the War, be- 
fore they were well provided for it, were van- 
quiſh*d, we ſhould they ſay, Bur let us go well 
provided to War, for then we may have more 
certain hopes of ſuccels. We may alſo take 
many Examples as well from things paſt, as 
from the preſent affairs. For moſt things arc 
partly like, partly unlike one to another. Where- 
fore we need not fear ro have ſtore of Examples 
to refute thole thatare oftcr'd by others. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP A. 
| Of Conjeftures. 


Onjectures are whatever are done contrary 

to thole things concerning which the Dit- 

courſe is, and wherein the Diſconurle it {clt con- 

tradits it felt. For the mcſt Auditors, by tuulc 

contrarictics which hapven contrary to rc'un oÞ 

the Commen courlce ot Action, cunjecture, that 

there 1s nothing of ſound and ſolid inthole things 

which arc {aid or donc. - And a man may make 

(eycral Conjcttures, by obſcrving whether the 

' | Opponents Oration contradict it lelt, or whe- 

| ther the thing it (elf be'contrary to the Dilcourle 
of the Spcakcr. 


| CHAP. XE- -: 
Of Evthi memes. 


E Nihymemes are thoſe things which ate, not on+ 
1. ly contrary to Reaſon and Practice, but ro 
all other things beſide. And a man may make 
ule of many, rr them as in the ©u-ſtr1;tng 
Kind , oblerving whether the Diſcour!. comra- 
dict it (elf, or whether the things tranſacted 
be contrary to Juſtice, ro the Law, ro whar is 
| profitable, to Probabilitv, to the Gejrus of the 
; R 2 Speaker, 
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Speaker, or to the nature of the Tranſactions. 
Therctorc ſuch Ezthwnemes arc to be choſen ac- 
cording to the contrarick, Now the contrarics 
to thele are ſuch as we ought to afſume for our 
tclves, ſhewing that our Actions and our Word 
are contrary to what is unjuft, illegal, unprofi- 
table, ro the manners of wicked men, and in a 
word to cvery tlins that is evil. All which 
ought to be fpoken breifly and in ſew words, 
And in this manner we may frame many Fy- 
thymemes, and make the beſt uſe of 'em. 


- — ——— —— th. ry 
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CHAP. XIL 
Of a Sentence. 


Sentence (to {peak breifly) isthe declaration 
of aTmarr's -OPHAtON 11 al] thines. 
Of Sentences therc are two ſorts. The one 
Credible , the other ParAdþticai. When we 
ſpeak a thing that deſerves to be credited, there 
is no rcal{on to be given. For neither is what is 
ſaid unknown, neither does arty Perſon contra- 
dict it. But whena Paradox is ſpoken, the rea- 
ſos are in few words t5 be given, to avoid Lo- 
quacity and the misfornme of nor beme believ'd. 
Now thoſe Sentences arc always to be fpoken 
chat are moſt conſentancous to the preſent affairs, 
leſt what is utterd ſhould ſeem fore d and im- 
proper. And we may deduce many Sentences, 
cirher naturally, or from Hyperzoles, or by way 
of Paroyz129fis. 
Natural 
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Natural Senterices are thele, No 92.142, 113 mv 
opi40n, who 1s unkyll'd in Aﬀairs, can be a ſhrewd 
Commander. And again, 1t is the duty of Prudent 
mien, to fludy the Exampl:s of things paſt, that 
they may avoid 19:0n/tderate Erronws. 

Sentcnces trom Hyberb3lcs are thele, It is wauch 
more dangerous to adnat of Therves then Robbers, 
for the one take our money from us jrivately, the 
oth:r openly. 

By way ct Paromuoſis or Simulitude , theſe ; 
They that ſteal our Money, 11: my option, do the 
lame, as they who betray Cites. For bath betng 
truſted,they ?emygiiuve thoſe that entruſt. And again, 
Th:y that are wnuſt,to we [eem to be like Tyrants, 
For they never think they de,crwve punk nt for 
the Injuries they do to others ; but where they belicwe 
others to be offeners,they ſpare for n» Torments. 
Az theſe, if they one me any thing, never repay 
tt; but if I owe them any thing, they exatt both 
the Pluncipal and Intereſt. 


| CHAP. XIII. 
; Of Srgns. 


Sign is the other of the other,not cycry thing 
of cvyery thing,nor all of all, but woat uic; 
to be betore the thing, or with rhe thing or ater 
the thing. And the lign is not only of the thing 
being, but not in being. In like manner, that 
which ncver,was done is the ſign not only of the 
thing done, bur of that which was ncycr done. 


RJ Now 
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Now ot theſe Signs ſome caule us to think, 
oth: r; to know, and in the next place thoſe that 


beget tlie moſt probable opinion. Nor can we 


want plenty «4 rhele Signs, to ſpeak ſummarily, 
taker; finglv and ſeparately from every thing 
ſaid,d ne ar feen,jrom the preatnels or ſmallnels 
of tho'c tirings which happen to us, cit2er good 
or cvil ; Alto from the Teſtimonics, from the 
favourcrs of us or onr adverlarics, trom them 
chemſclves, from the. Prolccutions, trom the 
times and ſcaſons, and from many other 


things. 


— 


— 


—_— 


CHAP. XIV. 


) Of an Elenchus. 


N FElenchus or convincins Argument is 
that which cannot be otherwile then as we 

fav. And it is taken trem things naturally ne- 
cc{larv to be as we ſay z or what the Opponent 
favs. and from {uch things as are naturally poſhble 
or impottit.c; which of thercetore naturally of ne- 
ccllity wut be. As that living Creatures (tand in 
need of Victuals; and the like. As we lay, Of 
n«ccllity thole that are whipp'd mult confels 
what thoſe that lay on command *em. Alſo 
natviallv we fav, tis impolhble ſuch a little 
i thonld ſteal ſo much Monev : as not be- 
ws able to bear it, and go away with ſo much 
weighr. Or it the adverſary ſhould aver it to 
be impollible, it he ſhould but tell us at what 
time we fign'd the contraCt at Athers: For we 
arc 
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arc able to prove, that at that time we were 
abicnt in lome other City. In a word, we have 
already diicours?d of all manner of Proots, and 
bow they arc to bc taken trom Speech, trom 
bulineſs, and from men themiclves. Now let 
conlider how they dittzr one from ano- 
thcr. 


CHAP. AF. 


"if the difference betreen Probable and Example , 
GCC. 


Robable differs from Example in this, that 

the Hearcrs themlelves have a notion ot 
Probability ; but Examples are brought trom 
things as well contrary as {1milar. ConjeCtures 
are composd ot contrarics both in Speech aud 
Practile. And Ezthymemes ditter from conjecture 
1s a ccrtain Repugnancy between the word and 
the deed. But E thymemes remove the contra- 
ditions concering other [deas. Or cl{c becaule 
It 15not tor us to comprehend a Conjecture 1mn- 
Icis there be ſome repugnancy between things 
and words : but an Emthymmy offers it (colt c- 
very where and upon cverv thing, 

Sentences ditter from Epthyncar's; for that 
Enthymemes contiſt of Repugnarcics only ; bur 
Sentences mav be uttcr'd as well with Repur- 
nancies, as ſimply thcmſclves by thcmlcives. 

Signs difter trom Scnzences and all other things 
before mcntiun'd 11 this, tor that ail tie oth cr 
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things create an opinio:: in the Hearers; bur ſome 
S:gns will caule the Juilges rightly to apprehend. 
Bel. '<, ic never happens to the reſt, that we 
can abuund in many ; But we may produce 
many Signs. An Einchas diticrs irom a Srgn 
in ti.1;, that ſome Signs only create an opinion 
in the Hearcrs; but an El::chus teaches and 
confirms *em in the 'F ruth. 

Now let us {ee what may be opposd to theſe. 
The opinion of the {pcaker is the declaration 
of his Sentiments touching {1ch or tuch marrers. 
And it 1s requitite that he ſhew himſclt cxperi- 
enc'd intholc things concerning which he dil- 
courics ; and that he ſhould demonſtrate how 
much it concerns him to {peak the Truth con- 
ccrning ſuch matters. And then let him make 
out tnat the Oppoment knows nothing of the 
matters which he undertakes to dilcourſe of, and 
that his opinion is as frivolous. Which if it 
may not be ſaid, then let him urge, that ſome- 
times the moſt experienced may be in an Errour 
oO” that it is not for his intereſt to ſpeak the 
Truth concerning theie matters. 


| 
x 


CHAP. XVI. 
Of Teſtimny. 


Teſtimony is a voluntary Confeſſion of a 

4 Þ known Thing. Now of neceflity it muſt be 
cither probable or improbable or doubttul to be 
bcliev'd: and in like manner the witnels ws 
cither 
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cichcr crediblc,or nox to he believed or of doubt- 
tul Credit. Now when the Teſtimony ſcems 
probable and and the Witneſs trur, the T eſti- 
monies need n» Epilogues , unlels tor Decorums's 
ſake you would make ule of any Sentence or 
Enthvmeme. 

Bur if the Witneſs be ſuſpected, then it mult 
be urg'd that he has given his Teſtumony neither 
out of AfﬀeCtion, for fear of Torment, nor for 
hopes of Gain, and thar it is no way advantagi- 
ous to him toreftthe an umtruth : For che urmoſt 
he can expect can bz but a ſmall profit: bnt to 
be convicted of a Perjury is a dangerous thing, 
conſidering the Puniſhments which the Law in- 
Aidts upon Bribery and Perjurv : and thus we 
ſhall render the Witneſſes Credible. 

They that contradict the Witnefles are to 
detract from their Lives and Converſations,and 
to 5 agg into the Teſtimony , whether it be 
credible, or to contradict both at ance, and to 
detect at once all the Vices and Enormities of the 
Witneſs and his Procurcrs. Ir is alſo to be en- 
quir'd into, whether the Witneſs be a friend to 
him for whom he gives his Teſtimony, or it he 
haveany dealings with him; or-whether he be an 
Enemy to him againſt whom he gives his Teſti. 
mony, or whether he be a poor man. For ſuch 
asthcle may bc ſuſpected to (wear falſe either for 
favour or fear, or in hopes of a Reward, for all 
which the Law has provided puniſhment. And 
therefore we may add at the ſame time, that 
ir would be an abſurd thing for the Judges who 
are bound to judge according the Law, to beheve 
iJuch men as the Law willnot belicyc. 

Now there is a way of ſtealing a La + 
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which isthis. B-ar wim?)s ſor me, O Calliches: By 
the Immirtal Gods - not 7 : for do what I could, h: 
wou'd needs ao theſe Things. And therctore giving 
a falte Teſtimony upon the ſentence, he tball nor 
be lyable tothe Puniſhment inflicted upon a falle 
Witneſs. But if the Adverlary do any ſuch 
thing, we preſently lay open his toul Play, and 
order him to atteſt the Writings. 


CHAP. XVII. 


Ofthe Rack. 
T H E Rack is the unwilling Confeſhon of a 


guilty Perſon. And theretore when we de- 

fire an ample and ſtrong Confetlion, we may 
urgce,that private Perſons about moſt ſerious mat- 
ters, Citics in caſe of greateſt Diſcoveries , draw 
and make out proofs by the Torture of the Rack, 
and therefore the Torture of witneſles procures 
the beſt Evidence. For ſomcrimes it may be advan- 
ragcous for a Witnels to tel] an wntruth, but it 1s 
lels to1 the Advantage of thoſe thatare tortur'd to 
tell the truth. For then their pain will be the ſooner 
oyer. But when we would make proofs bv Tor- 
rure invalid , we muſt fiir alledec how they 
that are Rack'd are Enemics to thoſe by whom 
they are delivered up, and therefore many [peak 
fallc avainſt their Matters: and then becaule 
many times they contels ro their Tormentors 
whatever comes uppermoſt, and any thing but 
the Truth, to b2 out of their pain. Then - is 
HER. thcir 
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ro, be made out, that ſome freemen, to berid of 
their Torments, have confc(sd untruths againſt 
themſelves : and therefore it is more likely that 
Servants ſhould confeſs Iyes againſt their Maſters, 
roavoid the torture both of the Body and Mind, 
which they arc never put to ſuffer that can frame 
a cunning peice of talſhood. 


| —_ ——_— ul. 
— 


CHAP. XVIIL 


Of Oaths. 


N Oath is an Afeveration utter'd with di- 

vine Revercncc, that wants proof. And 
therefore when we would cnlarge upon it, we 
arc to lay, That certainly no man would forſwear 
himſelf, either for tear of divine Vengeance, or 
of looſing his Reputation among men. 

Bur when the Adverſary flics for Sanftuary to an 
Oath,we are to urge, that they who will not ſtick 
rodoas he has done, will not {cruplc a falſe Oath. 
For he that impiouſly thinks he can deceive the 
Gods, believes he may cafily cſcape the puniſh- 
, ment of Perjury among Men. 
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CHAP. XIX. 


Of Antictpation. 


" A Nericipation is that, by which, while we 
Anticipate the 11] opinions of the- Hearers, 
and the Reaſons af rhole that would Contra- 
dict us, wc remove the Difficultics that lye in 
our wav. And thus we arc to prevent the ill 
opinious ct the Hearers, = 

But you may [erhaps admire, that a Perſon ſo 
Y0w:g In vears as my jelf ſhould undertake to (pegk. 
concerning things of this High Nature. Or tug 
Let 10 man meet we with a Sowre avi Moroſe 
Countexance, becauſe 1 uqga/2e to aduſe ye 118 
thoſe things, comerntng which ſome. others have 
been ſo free nth ye 1n their diſcourſes. 

And rhus having prevented the j1l will of the 
Hearers, we are then to bring our Reaſons to 
ſhew, that we do well in ſ{pcaking or adviling ; 
alleadging the want of Orators, ho greatneſs 0 
the Dangers, or the Public benefit, or any 0q- 
ther Scaſonable Reaſon. 

If Nevertheleſs the Hearers arc uncaſie, it 
behoves us to ſpeak breiflv, cither by way of 
Sentence or Enthymeme, That 1t 1s the abſur leſt 
ehins in the wirld to come her: to debate what 15 
teſt to be done; and now when you are unwilling 
to heare the ſfeaker, to think we can ever debate 
richt. Again, That there can te no better way, 
then eith.r to ſtand up and con{ lt togeth:y, or elje 

| g1uving 
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grving ear to thoſe that adwvije, t) je it after- 
wards to the vote, when every man has gruen his 
0P1710N. 

This tis the way to make uſe of Arltictpaci- 
rion in Popular drags, = And the {arne 
Method muſt be us'd in Pleadings at the Bar : 
as'for Example, to prevent the Diſpriſt att Mur- 
tiny of the Auditors, we ray beg our Ota» 
tion thus. Js 7t nat alſurd, that when tht Law- 
g8ver bas. ordat?d every 02 of the arltierſavies to 
hve two Orations in his behalf,that you the Julges 
of the Lawb and ty the Law, fhould 21 be rilline 
go betr ſo much as on? Oratron, and"t"#at ſnih a 
one as Rub fl forefieht has well fluy”! jo well for 
yoar If)}mation, that heating 1t yu catmt Julg 
amiſs? Ant yet you to be f1 remiſs, as not deton- 
ing t htar the beeinaing, yw beheve you 
now tht whale merits of the Caſe already. Ofr 
ents. *. ' | 

The Law-giver ordaines the Viftory, to him 
that has by an equal Namber of Voices; how 
is1r that your are fo cbntrary in yottr Judgc- 
metirs; that you will tot hear the defences of 
the accusd ? The Law-giver, becauſe thoſe that 
> $rt- in moſt danget, allows *erm this Pretoga- 

e of 'tmbſt Voices; but you cheriſh thtofe 


that 4ccufe int Securiry ,, and aſtomiſh thoſe that 
coftiefrom' he Jaws of Kar and danger ro make 
their Yeſtnces, ». | 


Thi the Diftutbarice be at the beginning - 
if -aftetrardsm the midAe of the Orarion, ot 
if 'bttt few; they may be thus check'd; That 
it {s Þtir iff they ſhould be'now a hile actentive;, 
leſt 'they - ſhonld hinder others from judving 
traly, but wheh they have heard him out, then 
to do what they thought fic. But 
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Bur it the whole Multitude ſeem diſcontented, 
then not to check the Judges, but to find fault 
with himſclf, by confelſing himſelf in an Errour 
and bcgin Pardon. Alſo we may belccch the 
Judges to hear us with a favourable Ear. Ina 

word, we arc to reconcile our ſelves to the Audi- 
tory, by ſpeaking brictly ; with ſhort Sentences, 
and pithy Exthywemes ; and by ſhewing that 
their yo; rm 1s Repugnant to Law, to Ju- 
ſtice, and the Public benett. 

Now to Anticipate what may be ſaid by the 
adverſary, theſe expreſſions may be convenient 
according to the Information we have. As thus, 
And perhafs he mill bewail his own Penury, of 

which nit I, but his own manner of Living 15s the 

Occaſion. And again, 1 know he had urg'd this 

or that, But, &c. And thus we are to Antici- 

pate what has been ſpok'n ſtrenuouſly ; for 
though the Reaſons 4n his preccding Oratizn 

were never fo vailid, they will not ſo ſeem, 

when thus lefſen'd by him that comes after. 

It we are to reply, and the adverſary has al- 
ready anticipated us, then are we thus: to. coun- 
ter-anticipate. But this man has not only, utter” d 
many falſhoads of me before ye, but knowing he 
ſhould Ly me be certainly refuted, he has (cqnda- 
liz?'d wy Oration by Anticipation , to frewnt 
your gruving me that attention which he (0 humbly 
beg'd of you: Or, Leaſt I ſhould have the;Liberty 
by ſpeaking before ye, t9 wipe off thoſe Aſperſions 
which he has lay\d upon my Oration. But I am 
apt beltewe, that it rather behrves ye to hear my 
Oration from my ſelf, then from my adverſary. Or 
if the Accuſer has hinted this before, . hich I 
ſay are ſhrewd S:gns that he h:s ſpoken : thing 
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of Truth or Soltdity. Thus Eurijtdes of Pht- 
lattetes. 


ButT muſt tell ye, tho:sgh you think that I 
Hare loſt the Carſe, by his ſuggeſting full 
That I haw? done the nrong, it 1s vour part 
To let mie make my own (oncerns appear, 
Aud let him his own 6uſineſs only wind. 


Ks 
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C HAP. XX. 


Of Petitions. 


Petition, is when the ſpeaker; begs ſome- 
: thing in his Orations trom the Hearers. 
And theſe Petitions are cither juſt or unjuſt. Juſt, 
as when we bcg attention, or a favourable con- 
ſtruction of our words. Ir is alſo juſt to beg to 
be afhſted according to the Law, or not to de- 
cree any. thing againſt us contrary tothe Law, 
or to beg Pardon for any thing that is amiſs. 
- Bur if we deſire any- thing that 4s contrary to 
the Law, then it. is unjuſt : and we have thus 
ingoinh'd 'em, that | when we - underſtand 
- which deſires are juſt, and which unjuſt, we 

-may make a right _uſe of 'em z and .know. when 

the adverfary deſires any thing of the Judges 
that 'is unlawful. 


k 
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CHAP. XXL. 


Of Repetition. 


groin is a Conciſe Commemoration of 
what has becn ſaid. And this is to be 
made ule of cither at the end ot the Parts, or 
at the Coneluſjon of the whole Oration. Now 
we {um up the matt& in Heads gither by way 
of Ratiocination, or by way of Elcftion, or 
by way of Qucſtion, or Enumeration. By way 
of Ratiocination thus; 7 ſhould doubt what they 
ard, were it not manifeſt that they left us firſt. 
Bat it was prote/d thit thiy came with an Army 
toward ow? City, n3t doing any thing thut they 
proms'd. | 

By way -of Apology thus. 7 have ſhen'd 
how they were the firſt that brake the League, 
axd firſt jet upon as, when mt nav? d with the La- 
Ts dtignng teheifly to chſlave on 

ty. 

By way -of precledtion, thas, Bat we are to 
remember, that 'we n#0tr [uffer'd 8 hifa Jie 
me WPAde ia Tongue with theſe Pepe: for fyrguem- 
ly aſſiſting is, they bixd&"d the LAbddermonixns 
from maſting b&w Tirretorvts, ' dui now they «bh 
tinea? I brifts us Aur Viohy. oy 

By way of Queſtion, thus. 7 woald wil- 
lingly ask *em why they do not pay us our Trihutes ? 


For they cannit ſay, they want Money , who are 


kann to receive ſo much Money every year out 
9 
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of the Place. Nor can they ſav, they have ſpent 
much Mon'y upon the Adwmnnuſtration of the 
Government ; for mantfeſtly they have expended leſs 
then any of the Ilanders, 


CHAP. XXIL. 


Of Irony. 


N Irony is, when we know one taing and 
diſlemble another. We muſt not ſav, that 

theſe men, who boaſt they have one us jo much 
good, haw? been the People that have dowe 15 all 
this micherf, Burt when we call things by con- 
trary names, then thus. Tj" g39d men were 
they that did the aniichorf to 07 Confercrates ;; 
but we wicked People. they that glid 'crm all 
the kindnels. And thus by way of Commertio- 
ration we uſe thele Repetitions cither at the 
Concluſion of the parts, or of the whole Ora- 


tion. 


CHAP. XXII. 
Of Speaking Quaintly. 


T- ſpeak Quaintly, this is one Place : as 
when we {pcak Enthymemes cither entirc 
or by halves ; ſo that the Auditors may com- 
prchend the halt ; ro which purpoſe we ought 


wo include Sentences, And thete pithy ſayings 
5 we 
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we-arc to diſperic into all the parts of the Ora- 
rion, never alrcrins the words, and never utter- 
ing the lame in the {fame Sentence. 

But he that would be prolix in his Orations, 
mult divide the matter int » parts, and then 
reach the nature and ulc of every thing contaii'd 
in cach part, bath in private and in Common, 
and ro dcclarc at large his Colours and Prec- 
Lences. 

It yet we would ſpin out the Oration more 
im length, we muſt make ule of many words 
ro expreſs every particular, and make Repetiti- 
,ons in evcrv part of the Oration, only lct e- 
very Reperitio'1 be Conciſe. Bur at the end of 
the Oration rammals all the Particulars of 
which before you had diſcourgd particularly 
and diltin*tly tocther into one heap : and thus 
may we prolong our Orations. Bur if we ſtudy 
C a muſt comprehend the whole mat- 
rer in one word : {ome few Copulatives may be 
us'd, bur moſt thinvs arc to be jovwd into one: 
all Repetitions taken out of the parts, and on- 
ly repcated in the Concluſion. 

It we ſtudy Mediocrity, then to cull out the 
chictcſt of the Parts, and diſcourſe only upon 
that. We are alſo ro make uſc of the middle 
ſort of words, neither the lo!1geſt nor the ſhort- 
eſt ; not of many about one thing ; but in the 
middle berw.cen both. Nor muſt we wholly take 
awav our Epilogucs out of the middle parts, 
;or uſe *em 1n all the parts: but where we de- 
fire the Hearers to rake molt notice, there to 
uſe *em 1n the end. 

But if we wonld write a facetious Oration, 
take carc to oblcryc and atlimilate the nature = 
the 


t 
t 
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the words to the nature of men. Which ma 
be done, it we conſider which arc the greatell, 
which the moſt accurate , which the interme- 
diate both of Natures and Cuſtoms. 


OC. _ 


GCIHAE. AE 
Of the Di poſutzen of Words. 


HE Figures of words arc three, Simple, 

C.ompound, and Mctapharical. The one 
terminates in a Voucl, and cnds in a Vowel 
by Svilables. T he {(econd begins from a Mute 
and ends in a Mute. The third binds Mutes and 
Vowels together. 

There are alſo torr orders of words; the 
one placcs parallel, or elſe ſeparatcs like words : 
the {ccond makes uſe at the ſame words, or 
changes *'em into others : the other calls the 
thing by one or more words : the other names 


Tranſactions ju order, or clſc paſſes *em by. 


: —— — _ —__ 


CAAP. XXV. 


Of Tater pretation. 


ſperaacion is firſt ro be divided into two 
parts, and then ro be made per{picuous. 
We divide Interpretation into two parts thus. 
Firſt, That he 15s abl- to do both this and that 
other, Secondly, That this nan can, the other 

IN canndt. 
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cannnt Thirdlv, That this man can do both 
tiles and that. Fourthly, That netther he nor 
the other can. Fitthly, That he can, but the other 
canuot. Sixthly, That one 1s able to do the 
other thing, bur that the other, is not able to 
do the other thing. 


Firſt, He can do bath this and the other thine. 


t09; Thus. But 1 was not only the Author of 
theſe things in your behalf, but hinder'd Timorhe- 
us, who was ready to march againſt ye. 

Secondly, This man cannot, the other can ; 
as thus. Now Fmbaſſadours cannot, but this man, 
= fd friend to the Spartans, ts able to do your 
uſine[s. 

I; rdly, This man can do both this and that 
too : .He has not only ſhew'd himſelf moſt ſtout 
and waltant in War, but for Counjel and Advice 
he erves way to none. 

Fourchly, Neither he nor another. can. Tus; 
Neither he nor any other of his fellow Citizens 
with a ſmall force can diſlodge the Enemy. 

Fitthly, But he can, the other cannot ; As 
thus. He i Tigerow 18 his ſtrength, but I am 
weak 11 body. 

Sixthly, He himſelf can do that other thinobut 
the other cannit do the other thing 3 as thus. I 
that ſtand at the Helm am able, but he that 
has the Oar in his hand will neycr be able. 


| 
U 
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CHAP: XXVI. 
Of Delucrdation. 


N the firſt place, give to all things their own 

Proper Names, avoiding Ambiguitics. Bc- 
ware of placing the Articles in thcir right and 
Proper Placcs; feaſt the Compolition be contus'd, 
nor diſorderly, To the Conjunftions ſpoken 
bctore, add the following Copulatives : as thus. 
I was preſent, where I appointed; but he who 
ſaid he would come, came not. Again, as when 
the ſame Copulative follows, Fir thou wert the 
cauſe of thoſe things, and of theſe thou alſo. 

Contuſion of words is thus. *Trs a hard caſe 
for this man to ſtrike this max; ſor it is not clear 
which was thc Pcrion that ſtrook. 

How the Articles are to be properly plac'd from 
hence obſerve. This man this man injures. This 
is clear in the Greek, where there is a diſtinction 
of Nominative and accuſative ; but not in Ezg- 
Iſh, where the Verb mult come between. 

Sometimes one word has two ſtenifhcations ; 
but that fignification is to be applv'd, which is 
moſt Proper to the {enſe!, and which the (cries 
of the diſcourſe requires. 


LE — 


CHAP. XXVII 


Of Antitheta, Ayguates. 


Ntitheta are thoſe things which Ftoth 
name and Efficacic, are contrary tv their 


Oppolitcs, or cither the one orthe other. 
SZ Contrary 
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Contrary both in name a:d words, thus ; 
For it 15 not iuſt, that 1s mah eniovins my F- 
ſtat: ſhould grow Rich; &rt tat T brivg deprivd 
of av own, ſho:il4 ve thus witſerably Por. 

Contrary in name only, as thus. Let the 
Rrch wma Happy grve to the Poor and Miſerable: 
Contrary in Efficacy thus. I cur'd this man when 
he lav ſick, but he has done me the greateſt 
juries Imaginable. Here is a contraricty in 
rhe deed, not in the words. So that rhe nea- 
telt Antitheſis is both in name and thing. 


[ — 


CHAP. XXVIII. 


Of Equa [ 1 0N. 


Quation is when two cvcn clauſcs are pro- 
nounc'd : and thus many {mall clauſes may 
be equal to a few great ones, and Ccqual in Big- 
nels rt cqual in Number. And this is the form 
of Equation, Ether for want Money, or through 
the greatnels of the War. For theſe Clauſes 
arc neither 1ike nor contrary, yet are they c- 
qual one amons, another. 


— ——_— _— n—_— 


CHAT. XXIX. 
Of Piromatoſis, or like Cadenctes. 


Aromnoſis is that which is bigger then Equa- 
tion : For ir docs not only make Claules 
even, but a like, and of like words; as thus 

| Bring 
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Bring a deſire equal to that Imitation of Oration 
which becomes thee : But chiefly the Concluſions 
of the words arc to be alike. Now thoſe are 
like words, that confilt of like Syllables, wherein 
moſt Letters are the ſame as in «As oy iynace; 
or as in the Engliſh H/arm, Harm, Charm, Arm. 
Or as if we ſhould ſay, This clink the Cloſe is 


now lett oft by us in Proſe, And ſo we pals again 
to Exoratums. 


———_— 


De 


CHAP. XXX: 


Of Exordiums. 


HE Exordium, is a Preparation of the 
Auditors , and a Summary Declaration 
of the Subje&t ro thoſe that know it not , 
that they may underſtand the ſubject of the 
Diſcourlc,and give Attention to it; and as far as 


 weatre ablc, to deſire their tavourable Conltru- 
Ction of our words. 


In making our firſt propoſition to the hcarers, 


thus; I ſtood up, to adviſe, how we ſhould carry on 
the War againſt the Syraculans. Or, T ſtood uf to 
ſhew, that it did not behove us to aſſiſt the Syra- 
cuſans. And this a brict ſumming up of the 
Matter, 

Now how to perſwade to attention, we ſhall 
beſt know from hence, if we underſtand what 
words and ſubje&s molt provoke our attention. 
Now we are generally moſt attentive when we 
conſult cicher about un things, or terrible 


4 things, 
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things, or things tamiliar to us. Or when the 
Orator tel} us they will demonſtrate to us, how 
juſt, how honeſt, how ulſctul, how cafic to be 
accomp)iſh'd thole things are to which they cx- 
hort us: or requeſt the Auditory to hear *em 
with Attention. Thcreforc as they themſelves 
ule to deal by others, fo likewilc we chooſing out 
of the premiles, the moſt proper to the bulineſ; 
in hand, and making *cm clear to the Hearers, 
ſhall gainthcir Attention. 

Then we ſhall acquire their favour and good 
Will, oblcrving firit how they ſtand affected to 
our {elves in particular, whether kindly or mo- 
roſcly, whcther well or ii]. It they arc benevo- 
lent, it will be necdlcls to (peak of benevolence, 
but if we muſt nczds take notice of their kindneſs, 
we ovyht to ſpeak briefly with an Trorre in this 
manncr. How great h.s been my afe*tion to this 
City; ani how eften,Ly my perſwajron, you have afted 
nith gret trofit adadv intage; ani hiw juſt I have 
ſbewn my jj tor e Public, rather c_— to ex- 
peiud of wv own, then to be a Debtor to the Commun- 
wealth, 1 d'em it neales to Put ve 1n mand, who 
know it jo well alreaiiv; now therefore if you will be 
ruÞd by mie, 1 ſhall endeavour to ſhew ye, how ye 
may do well, 

But if the Hearcrs arc ncither oppoſite, nor 
well diſpos'd, we may tell *em, That it is but 
juſt and uſctal, thatthey ſhould be kind ro ſuch 
and ſuch Cirizens,and diſcouragethoſe who have 
as yct given no experiment of themſelves. Then 
we may ſtroke the Auditory with an Excomum, 
That they have always been accuftom'd to paſs 
their judmentsgravely and juſtly. 

Allo Extenuations may be ugd; as thus : 7 ſtood 


uf 
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wp, not confiding ſo much 1n my Eloquence, but be- 
leving I ſhould offer that which would te for the 
Lenefit of the Public. 

But as for thoſe that arc obnoxious to Accu- 
ſations, of neceſſity either themſelves, or the 
matter of which they diſcourſe, or the Oration it 
ſelt muſt contain the Accuſations. Now theſe 
Scandals arc drawn cither trom the time paſt 
or preſent. If any ſuſpicion be had of any, 
from the rime paſt, then make uſe of Anticripa- 
tron towards the Auditors. Nor am I rgnorant, that 
T Iye under ſome kind of Scandal among ye : But 
I ſhall make all tholc appear tobe falle. Then 
make a ſhort Apology in the Exordi ww (it thou 
haſt any thing to ſay tor thy ſelt, or in repeal of 
the Judgments) for if a man lic under any Scan- 
dal privately or publickly, judgment will ſurcly 
follow, or elſc has bcen already, or clic the Ac- 
cuſers will not take judgment; and we muſt then 
lay that the thing was unjuſtlv adjudg'd ; or that 
we wcre injur'd by our Enemies: or if this be 
not ſo probable; that it ought ro ſuffice for 1, 
who had then the worſt of it, and that it is 11;- 
juſt, ſince the Matters are already decrecd, to 
bring the Accuſations upon the Stage ayain. 

Bur it the Sentence be likely to prove notorious, 
then alleadge thy ſelf prepard t'» anſwer all Ac- 
cuſations in this molt honourable Aflembly, and 
that if thou haſt done the Commonwealth any 
injury knowingly and of fer purpoſe, rhon art 
ready to ſuffer.]t theEnemics do nor intiit violent- 
'Iy, then bringthe Argument of conjecture, That 
tecauſe they believe they have accvs'd us falſe- 


Iv, therefore they deliſt from their Proſccurion. 
For it is not probable that they ſhould refuſe to 
have 
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Foe” = ag given, had they brought a real 
Accuſation. Alſo we ought at the ſame timeto 
. inveigh againſt Calumny, lerting the world know 
how venomous, how pernicious,and of how many 
miſchicts it is the common Cauſe : and how 
many men have bcen ruin'd by falſc Accuſations. 
\We may alſo declare how idle a thing it is for 
thoſe that conſult the common ſafety not to hcar 
what 1s ſaid by all, and then to conſider what 
they hear, bur to lve feſtring the Accuſations of 
particular perſons. And therefore tor thy parrt, 
thou art to declare and promiſe, that thou wilt 
ofter nothing but what 1s juſt, honourable, and 
profitable. 

Accuſations from the preſcnt time arc brought 
againſt Orators, firſt for their Age. For it they 
be either too young or' too old, the Auditory 1s 
oftended. Or it the Otator ſpeak without inter- 
mithon, for then he {ecms to take too much bu- 
lincſs upon him, though he never ſpake before, 
and he ſeems to ſpeak for ſome private end, that 
harangues contrary to the common cuſtom. 

For theſe things, excuſes and pretences muſt 
be alledged by rhe younger perſon, from want 
of Adviſers, or that he has not choſen any Sub- 
ject, but what may become his Age, as the Gym 
zaſiun, Horſes , Armes, Warlike preparations, 
, which Subjects are proper for Youth to han- 

"ES ' 

He may allo inſiſt, that it his ycars do not per- 
mit to be as yct ſo wile, howc're,' that he may 
have acquir'd it by ſtudy and diligence : and he 
may do well to intimate, that by his failing no 
man ſuffers but himſelf, bur if it be profitable 
what he ſays, the whole Nation will rcceive the 
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A Perſon ſupcranunated, brings his exculſcs 
likewiſe from the want of Adviſers, and his own 
ſufficiency ; fromthe greatneſs and novelty of the 
dangers that threaten, Or it he be one that 
has frequently advis'd, from hisExpericnce; and 
fromthe ſhame it would be, that he who had fo 
on advivd, ſhould not now be permitted to 
peak. 

Theſe are reproaches as tothe Perſon ; but 
there are other as to rhe Matter. When the Ora- 
tor pcr{wadcs quict to thole who have done no 
injury, or thoſe that arc Superiour in Power, or 
to make an igmnominious Peace, or perſwadcy a 
-; rdly Parcimony as to the Sacrifices ro the 

S. 

Here Anticipation muſt be made uſe of to- 
wards theAuditors,and the Caules of thele things 
mulſt be referr'd cither to Necetlity or Fortune, or 
the Times, or ſome particular Advantage; and 
alledge, rhat not the Advilcrs, but the things 
themſclveves are the occaſion of the Acci- 
dents. 

Now the Oration accuſes in Popular Haran- 
gues, when tis either long, or too Antique, or 
not over probable. If prolix the reaſon muſt 
be a(crib'd to prolixity of the SubjedtsIf ancient, 

et that it is at this time ſeaſonablc; it not proba- 
lc, promiſe ro make it appear true in the pro- 
grelsof the Oration. 

And thus we are to conſticute our Popular 
Harangues; but how ſhall we order *em? If 
there be no exception againſt the Marter nor the 
Orations, expoſe the Propoſition preſently ar the 
beginning: then requelt attention and benevolent 
Audience, But if there be any Exceptions, we 


Arc. 
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arc to anticipate the Auditory, bringing firſt our 
Apologies, and Excuſes as briefly as we can, and 
requeſting the tayour of the Hearers. 


—_— 


hd 


CHAP. XXX. 


Of Narration. 


Frer all this , there is a neceſſity thateither 
werclate or call ro mind paſt 'Tranſaftions, 

or that we declarepreſent Actions,or that we forc- 
tcll ſuch asarc to come to pals hereafter. If then 
we wete to repeate the TraniStions of an Embal- 
fre, it would behove us to relate all things that 
were ſaid perſpicuouſly , that firſt the Gran- 
deur of the Oration might appcar. For this 
would be only a bare Narrative,where no other 
Figure of ſpcech would interfere. So that if any 
miſcarriage happen'd, the Hearcrs may believe 
that it didnot fall out through any negligence of 
Ours, but for ſome other Cauſe. Bur 1t it fell 
out according to our expeCtarion, they may not 
believe it happen'd by Chance, but by means 
of Induſtry and Seduliry. And this they will 
the more ecalily believe, ſecing that if they were 
not preſent at the Tranſaftion of Afﬀairs, they 
may obſcrve by our Alacrity in the delivery of 
our Relation, that we have not left out anv 
thing, but that we accurately give an accomprt of- 
every thing. But in a Popular Harangue, when 
we cither call ro mind things paſt, or make a re- 
Jation of the preſent Afair, or foretell what is 


ro come, we arc todo theſe things, brictly, per- 
ſpicuouſly, 
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ſpicuoully, and not with probability. Perſpicu- 
ouſly, that the Hcarcrs may underſtand what is 


ſaid ; Bricfly, that they may remember what is 


{poken ; taithfully, lcſt before we hayecontirm'd 
our Oration by proots and legality of Procced- 
ings, the Hearers ſhould reje&t our Relation. We 
ſhall perſpicuouſlymake appcar cither from words, 
or from the bulineſs it ſelt. From the bulineſs ir 
(c]t,if we do not relate the Matters confulcdly and 
out of order, but fuch as were firſt done or to be 
done, in the firſt Place : and the reſt afterwards 
in their Order; and not forſaking the Order 
which we havcpropos'd to our (clves, to fall up- 
on another thing. | 
In Words we ſhall be perſpicuous, when we re- 
late the Tranſaftions in words proper to the 
Martter; and it we place our words according to 
the common cuſtom, and not confuſedly or 
prefunttorily; but always obſerving a Cohe- 


rency. 

w Brevity we ſhall be perſpicuous, if both 
from things and words we cut off thoſe things 
which are not necefſary to be: ſpoken; leaving 
only thoſe things, which if they ſhould be taken 
away, the Oration would be'obſcure and diffi- 
cult ro be underſtood. We- ſhall be thought 
faithful, and tobe credited, if we bring Reaſons, 
by- which the things that are ſaid to be done 
may ſcem to be, probable. And as for thoſe 
things that are like to fall under too grear a 
Contare of Improbability, to lay *@m quite aſide. 
Bur if of neceſſiry they muſt be” ſpoken, the 
Orator muſt relate the things upon his own 
knowledge, and reſerving *em to the Proper 


place of refutation, where he intends to NE 
other 
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other things that arc intermix'd, muſt promiſe 
in the Progreſs of his Oration to make 'em out 
to be rruc, pretending firſt ro make out other 
things more difficult ; which being, done, there 
is no Queſtion but they will believe the ret. 
Which is the way to cure the Incredulity of. the 
Hearcrs. 


—} —_— 


CHAP, XXXIl. 


AN no w we ſhall order theſe Narrations, 
Maniteſtations and Prediftions after a 
threefold manner, For it the Actions of which 
we 'diſcourſe be few, and notorious to. the 
ing 4 ga Ye 
0r7 411408, that part being plac'd 1Cp 
ſhould ſeem roo ſborr. : 4 
Burt when the affairs are very many and un 
known, it is requeluc that Relations be join®d 
ro eycry one, and that we make 'em out to be 
juſt, profitable and honeſt, by -which means we 
may not only.make a bare \Rolation without 
any Variety, but. take the Ears | of the Hearem, 
Bur it chey be Actions burof ia middle cont 
cernment, then the Relation, -ar the Maniteſta+ 
\ gion, or the Prediftion muſt be placd in the 
Exordiam, as part of the Body of it 5 which may 
CCD OL ker henna, arr aig 
ng of jt without jt on, not 
> ws Dram bur barely and: nakedly lac 
0835 
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CHAP. XAXXIL. 
Of Confirmation. 


O*® neceſſty,Confirmation muſt follow next 
to confirm the Relations torcgoing by juſt 
and profitable Proots, asi we promig'd before to 
do. Seeing then we are to make our Relations 
cloſcly connex'd roperher, the moſt proper Proof 
for Popular Harangues are to be drawn from the 
Cuſtom of things, from Examplc, from Com- 
memoration, and trom the Opinion which all 
men concelye of the Orator. And it we happen 
upon any other Proots, they are to be made 
uſe of. 
Now rheſe Proofs arc thus ro rank*d. Firſt, 
the opinion concerning the Speaker. Which'if 
it cannot be done, then firſt the uſual Cuſtom 
of things; where we muſt ſhew, That thethings 
by us relared, and the like to them, uſually were 
wont to be done in this manner; and then wc 
muſt bring _ : and if there be any thing 
of Similirnde with thoſe things which we have 
ſpok'n, we muſt not omit it. Thoſe Examples 
ſo are tobe made choice of, which are both 
agreeable tb the marrer and ro the Auditory ; 
and next in'place or time. Bur it rhere be none 
ſuch, the from ſuch- other* things as are of 
prcareſt irniportence and moſt notoriouſly kown. 
After this, we muſt make ue of Sentences. For 
weare toftrminate theſe parts where Probabili- 
ties and Examples were handPd,with Exthyn 
and Scneences. And this is to be done for” rhe 
confirmation of matters. X 
ut 
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But it credit be immcdiately given to the Re- 
lation, wc may omit the Proofs themſelves, and 
deduce the Confirmation of the Actions bctorc 
rchear?d from allertions ot juſt, legal, ulctul, 
pleaſant, caſe, potlible and neceſſary. And it 
it bc lo, jult is to be placd in Front ; procecd- 
ing with what is like to juſt, what contrary to 
| ruſt, and what has been adjudg'd to be jult. 
Examplcs arc alſo to be brought like to thoſe 
things by thee averr'd to be juſt. And you will 
have many things to ſay from thoſe things by 
cvcry one in particular {uppos'd to be jult, and 
trom thoſe things ſo deenvd in the ſame City 
where the Oration is deliver'd, as alſo in ſeycral 
othcr Citics,concluding inthe end with Sentences, 
and midling Enthymemes, diftering one among 
anather, it the part be prolix; and it we de» 
ſign to recolle&, making ulc of a conciſe Re- 
pctiton. Bur it it be of a moderate length, 
with a Recapitulation, puting an cnd to that 
part, we may begin another. As tor Example; 

That tt 15 Jl for us to aſſiſt the Siraculans, 7 
believe to be [uffictently made out by what we have 
ſatd. Now that it will be alſo for our advantaze, 
I ſhall endeavour to ſhew ye. And then again,as 
to Profit aud Advantage, the ſame Mcthod is to 
be obſerv'd, as has becn taught in rctcrence to 
Zuſt, adding to the end of the part cither a Re- 
pcrition or a Concluſion, and then beginning a- 
Fan with what remains bchind : And this is 
the way to joyn one patt to another, and ſo 
finiſh che whole contexture of the Oration. At 
laſt having by Proofs ſufficiently confirnvd the 
thing which thou wouldſt perſwade, then Sum- 


matliy with Enthymemres Sentences,andFlouriſhes, 
It 
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it bchoves thee to ſhew, that it is unjuſt, dilad- 
vantagious, infamous, and unpleaſant ro act 0- 
therwiſe ; adding a breif Artitheſis , that it is 
both juſt, PIR, honourable arid delightful 
to follow thy Counſel and Advice, cloſing up 
the whole with certain grave and pithy Scn- 
rences. 


_—_— 
= Mm—_ 


CHAP. XXXIV. 
Of Anticipation. 


A Nittpation is when we endeavour to vilific 
the objections that have becn made a- 
gainſt what has been {aid by us. Theretore 
it behoves us to leſſen the objections of the ad- 
veriary, and cxtol our own Aflertions ; to which 
purpole it will be requiſite to compare onc with 
one, it thine be the greater, or more with more 
or one with many, or many with one : and 
when we have done this, we muſt conclude 
with Repetitions,and the fore mention'd Colours 
and Flouriſhes of Ratiocination, Enumeration, 
Election, Interrogation and Irony. 


m—_— — 


_— 
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CHAP. XXXV. 


Several manners of Per[waſion. 


UT now, if we wete to perſwade the giv- 
B ing aſſiſtance cither to privare Perſons or 
to Cities ; Breviry will be moſt convenient : and 


if any afts of Friendſhip, Favour, or Pity have 
f 1 tormeriy 
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formerly paſt between them and the Auditors, 
it will be well remember'd. For men are apr 
to alliſt thoſe who have been formerly fo atkfed 
toward *em: and have a kindnels for thoſe trom 
whom, or from whole triends, cither themſelves 
or their Relations have received any kindnels, 
or ſo believe. Now if we find that any thing 
of this has been done, it is to be urg'd to cxcite 
Compaſlion. Ir is alſo to be made out, thar 
they cither do or may or arc like to ſuffer un- 
juſtly, unleſs they arc athſted by the Auditory. 

If theſe Places arc wanting, we are to prove 
'em - deſtitute of all thoſe Felicitiecs that other 
men enjoy, and thar they never can be able to 
arrive at anv thing of a happy Condition, un- 
leſs the Auditory take pity upon *em. And 
thus we incite to Compaſlſion. 

Bur we divert from pity by alledging the 
contrarics, laying open the whole bulinels, and 
by Proofs demonſtrating to the Auditory, that 
what they go about to do is unjuſt, illegal, per- 
nicious, infamous, >. 

Burt he that would contradict the Perſwaſions 
of others, muſt lav down in his Ex:dium the 
Aſſcrtions of his adverſary, which he deſigns to 
oppoſe ; what elſc he has to ſay muſt be done 
in ſeveral Prolognes by themſclves. After the 
Prologues, he is to 94g every one of the 
ſaid Aſſertions to be cither falſc, or unjuſt, or il- 
legal, or pernicious, nor conſentanous to what 
the oe exhorts. Which he muſt do by 

roving his Allegations of Falſhood, Injuſtice, 
fllegaliry, Perniciouſneſs, &c. And this is the 
chcifeſt way of Diſlwaſton. 

Bur if this be: not. to be done, then make uſe 

Ol 
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of what remains : as if the adycrlaryDemonſtrate 
the thing to bc juſt, endeavour thou to prove 
It infamous, or unprofitable , or irkſome , or 
impoſſible, or whatever clſe may be proper to 
thy purpole, 

It the adverſary demonſtrates the thing to 
be profitable,do thou prove it to be unjuſt, or 
bring whatcver other objection may ſtand thee 
in ſtead : magnitving thy own, and clouding 
the Arguments of thy adverſary. Nor will it 
be amiſs to make ulc of Emthymemes and Sen- 
tences, and ar Icngth to ſum up all in a Recapi- 


tulation, having firſt refurcd the Anticipations of 
the Adverlary. 


— — —— 


CHA P. XXAIV. 
Of Praiſe and Diſpraiſe: 


| By praiſing and diſprailing we are to order 
our Procms after the ſame manner as in 
the Deliberative kind. After the Proem we arc 
to divide the benefits external to vertue, and 
the benefits internal in vertue. "The benefits cx- 
ternal to verrue are Health, Strength, Beauty, 
Wealth. Internal vertues are Wiſdom, Juſtice, 
Fortitude, and the morc noble Sciences. Now 
we praiſe thoſe things that are (catcd and inherent 
in vertue. Bur as tor the Strong, the Healthy, 
the Rich, the Beautitul and the High born, we 
do not applaud them , but we - that they 
are happy. Which things being diligently con- 
{ider'd, we order the Gencalogy in the frſt place : 
for that,both as to _ and all other Creatu: es 
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is in the firſt place cither noble or ignoble. And 
therefore we rightly begin the praiſes cither of 
men or of any other Creature trom their de- 
ſcent. But when we delign to extol any affecti- 
on, or thing, any Oration, or Eſtate, we praifc 
what is mal worthy Commendation in them. 
From rhe Stock we derive our Encomums thus. 
If his Progenitors were famous , we are to cnu- 
merate every one from the fir{t of the race to the 
Perton living, and of every one make ſome re. 
markablc Obſervation. If rhe firſt were perſons of 
Induſiry, and men of Renown, and that the reſt 
were Perſons never noted for any worthy Ats,we 
are to cxtol the firſt, and paſs by the reſt, pretend- 
ing that by reaſon of the great number of his An- 
celtors, thou wilt not be tedious in ennumerarting | 
the whole Lines beſides that it cannoe be un- 
known to all nien, that they who are born of 
cnerous Parents, generally tread the tootſteps of 
their Fore-fathers. But it the firſt Progenitors 
were men of ill Fame, and the Father and Grand- 
father Perſons of Renown, the firſt are wo be 
omitted under pretence of Prolixity : and rhe 
Jaſt are- to be applauded, not doubting bur the 
Progenitors of ſuch Perſons were cqual in value 
ro-them. Bur if there were nothing of Splendid 
Anceſtrv, praiſe the Perſon himſelt for his own 
Generolity and Bravery, adding, that all men are 
well born who are born toVertue z and thar they 
are to be preferr'd before all others, who are born 
ro be the Ornaments of their own Parentage, and 
give luſtre to their Anceltry; for that many 
aimecs Perſons born of Noble Parentage, deges 
nerate. 
The ſame Method is to be uſed in vilifying 
thc Parcntage of any Perion. When 
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When we come to the Actions of the Perſon 
whom we applaud, we are fir{t ro begin with his 
Juſtice, then commend him for his Prudence, 
next for his Fortitude and in eyery Excomium, 
it willnot be amils to uſe many words, to render 
the Oration Splendid and Magpnificenr. 

In villyfying, Ironics are of great uſe, and to 
deride the Advcrſary in thoſe things for which 
he chiefly magnifies himſelf. 


CHAP. XXXVII 


Of the ſorts of Queſtrons. 


Neerrogation is chiefly uſeful againſt Contra- 
| RE And they that meas. muſt begin 


in the ſarye manner with thoſe that are accugd. 


Where whcn we have brought proper pretences at 
the beginning for ſodoing, we are then ro proceed 
co Interrogate. Now the Proper pretences in Ci- 
vil Aſſemblies are, that we do not do it for con- 
tentions ſake, bur tro make the marrer plain to 
the Auditory z and becauſe the Adverſary firſt 
began with us. Now in private Diſpures we arc 
to aliedge the Enmiries,or rhe ill manncrs of the 
Perſons interrogated, or their AﬀeCtion to the 
Adverſe party. In public Diſputes we. muſt al- 

ledge lity, Juſcice and Public profit. 
The Procm thus fram'd out of thele, and 
things like theſe, after we have unded: in 
oxder eyery one of the things done , faid, or 
TI% thought, 
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_ thought, we muſt make our Interrogations, and 


_ — | EI. OS <e_ 


ſhew how they. are contrary to Juſtice, to Law, 
ro publick and private Profit ; and then we mult 
cont1der all rogether, whether rhey are contrary 
co themſelves, to the Mauners of gcod men, or 
{uch as ſeem to be (0. 

Burt to avoid prolixity in ennumerating cvcry 
one particularly one by one, how much the more 
wc prove the Perſons interrogated to be averſe 
to ingenious Studics, ro good Actions, or good 
Manners, by ſo much the more ſhall we render 
'em obnox1ous to the Auditors. Nor muſt we 
intcrrogate with a {cycre and morole Counte- 
nance ; but a. mild and winning Aſpe&t. By 
which means the Orators will avoid all pretcnce 
of Scandal, and their Orations will be the more 
acceptable to the People. 

When we have diligently intcrrogated as 
much as isncedful, and enlarg'd upon the Queſti- 
ons, then it will be requiſite to ſum up all at the 
concluſion, for the ſatisfattion of the Auditory. | 


CHAP. XXXVII. - 


The Peroration. 


OW then it bchoves thoſe that ſpeak and 
write, to deliver their Orations according 
ro the Aftions, and to accuſtom our ſelves to 
make uſc of all theſe things promptly and rea- 
dily. How then to {peak Artificially both in 
pr.vateand public Diſputes,and in Converſe with 
others,we have here the moſt, and the moſtArtili- 


cial 
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cial a{hiſtances. Bur an Orator mult not only b< 
carctul of his Words, but of his Lite,to adorn it 
with the dea's afore mention?d. For the care of a 
mans Lite and Converſation avails as well to per- 
{wafion, as to the gaining of Eſteem and Repu- 
ration. Firſt then, we are to divide things ac- 
cording to the diviſion cf true Diſcipline, what is 
tobe handPd in the firſt, and what inthe ſeco!:d, 
what in the third, and what in the fourth place. 
Then we are to make thoſe preparations which 
are neceſſary for the Auditors, as in the Chap- 
ter of Exordiums. For we may win favour to our 
Perſons it we keept conſtant to our Profelhions , 
and preſerve the ſame tricnds while we live ; not 
wavering in our Studics, bur ſtill following the 
ſame.courſe. We ſhall render the Auditors at- 
eentive, 1t our Subjects be always Important, Ho- 
nourable andProfitable. Now having made theAu- 
ditory both kindand attentive, *when we come to 
propoſe our Matter, whateyer contains the diſwa- 
{ion from Evil, andthe perſwaſton to Good, they 
will readily and cafily admit, as being for their 
A or ellc reject the contrary. Now to 
render thy Oration brict,perſpicuous and profita- 
ble, this is to be done. Thou ſhalt quick) con- 
clude if thou doeſt not deſign ro aft all toge- 
ther, but the firſt, firſt of all,and the next in order. 
Thou wilt be perſpicuous, it thou makeſt an end 
of onething before thou paſleſt to another. 

Thy Oration will be probable,ifthou docſt not 
aft any thing contrary ro thy own Genius, and 
the good opinion had of thee; and if tho doſt 


not pretend the ſame Perſons to be both thy 
Friends and Encmies: 


Of Proofs, we arc to make choice of thoic 
which 
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which we know to be ſo proper to accompliſh 
our buſineſs, that we are able to explain *em to 
others : but asfor ſuchas we have not real know- 
lege of, to take thoſe as they moſt frequently 
happen. For thou ſhall a& moſt ſecurely in 
things of this naturc,if thou art guided by cuſtom. 

In Diſputes with the Adverſary, it we con- 
rend by way Oration, we muſt make our our 
Proofs out of thoſe things that are ſpoken. 

Bur it the Diſpute be about Contrafts, we 
arc to procced according to the Laws both writ- 
ten and unwritten, with the choiceſt witneſlcs, and 
at a time perhix?d. 

And in the Concluſion we ſhall the better im- 
print into the Memory of the Auditors, wat nas 
been ſpoken , if we make a briet and ſummary 
Repctition. oo 

Of our Aftions we ſhall put **m in mind , 
when we handle the ſame again, or like the tor- 
mer. 

We ſhall win the good will of the Auditory,it 
we aCt thoſe things by which they have receiv'd, 
or do or arc like to receive any t- And we 
ſhall aft great things if we undertake ACtions that 
are the Cauſes of many and honorable events. 
And thele are the Preparations we muſt make 
toward a verruous Lite: the former Treartiles 
concern'd the Exerciſes of Eloquence. 
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